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SAN FRANCISCO AND HER GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


By Grorce WHARTON JAMES, 
Author of In and Out of the Old Missions of California, etc., etc. 


HE SAN FRANCISCO we all 

knew and loved, in visible form, 
has gone out of existence. Most of the 
landmarks made by man that we cher- 
ished and revered because of hallowed 
and dear associations have been swept 
away by what is, perhaps, the most dis- 
astrous fire of all history. 

As I stood on Nob Hill looking over 
the vast area, north, south, east and west, 
swept by the devastating fire, I felt that, 
though here was desolation and destruc- 
tion, I was looking over that which stood 
for three miracles already wrought, and 
a fourth one, which I prayed might be 
wrought. The first miracle was the 
calm, controlled, self-contained patience 
with which the people of San Francisco 
saw their beloved city, with all their 
precious personal belongings, their sa- 
cred memorials, their hallowed associa- 
tions, swallowed up by the all-consuming 
fire. The second miracle was the im- 
mediate and loving response of the whole 
world to the needs of the stricken citizens. 
Never before has such an uprising been 
possible, for never before have means of 
communication been so complete and 


extensive. Everybody responded with 


a heartiness, a sympathy, a brotherliness 
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that has brought the world nearer to- 
gether than it ever was before. Car- 
loads, trainloads, shiploads, wagonloads 
of food, cooked and uncooked, bedding 
and clothes were whirled towards the 
Golden Gate with a speed that trans- 
cended all ordinary records. Trains for 
San Francisco laden with food had the 
right of way over even passenger trains, 
save those which were bearing physicians, 
nurses and helpers. 

And the third miracle is equal to the 
other two. When I reached the City of 
the Sun-Down Sea I found not a whiner, 
a whimperer among all that remained. 
With a brave, hopeful courage that knows 
no disaster, no defeat save cowardice 
and vain regret, these men and women 
of San Francisco have started to rebuild 
their city. 

Personally I wish it were possible to 
move slowly. Haste is waste. It took 
six fires in the earliest days of San Fran- 
cisco to teach its people ordinary caution 
in building. The first fire occurred on 
the day before Christmas in that year of 
old, that year of gold, 1849. The houses 
were built with improvident haste and 
were as inflammable, says one writer, 
Bancroft, as the temper of the inhabitants: 
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Wild revelry and dissolute pleasure at this 
festive time were doubtless responsible 
for the disaster, for fully three-fourths of 
the citizens (there were few women there 
then) were drinking and carousing at 
the time. A million and a quarter dol- 
lars went up in smoke in a few hours. 

May 4, 1850, was the date of the sec- 
ond fire which swallowed up about four 
million dollars; while the third great fire 
came on the 14th of June, at eight A. M., 
while the rebuilding was in progress, 
and ate up another four million to five 
million dollars’ worth of property, in- 
cluding three hundred houses. 

This led to an improvement in the 
buildings, stone and brick being used 
where frame construction had satisfied 
before. Yet that same year, September 
17th, a fourth fire came and burned up 
half a million dollars’ worth of property, 
mostly in low, one-story buildings of 
wood that had escaped the former fires. 
Then came two or three smaller fires 
which, though destructive, are allowed 
to go by without count, because of the 
terrible fifth fire, which came May 3, 
1851, and destroyed the great total of 
upwards of twelve million dollars. As 
if this were not enough, a sixth great fire 
burst out among the flimsy temporary 
buildings and its ravages were not stayed 
until another three millions of dollars 
had gone up in smoke. 

These fires taught the people the need 
of fire restrictions,—a district was organ- 
ized in which none but fire-proof build- 
ings could be erected, and thus future 
fire-fighting was made much more easy. 

Other lessons learned were that haste 
is waste, that better buildings paid for 
themselves in the insurance against fires 
they offered, and still another that it paid 
to have a well-equipped fire department. 
The result was seen in the organization 
of the San Francisco fire department 
which for years has been noted as one of 
the most thorough and efficient in the 
world. 

But the fire of April, 1906, came under 
peculiar circumstances and conditions. 
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The earthquake which preceded it played 
into the hands of the Fire Fiend by kill- 
ing Fire Chief Sullivan practically before 
the fire began, and second, by so shatter- 
ing the water-mains that the fire-fighters 
found themselves without water. 

There are lessons, therefore, to be 
learned from both earthquake and fire, 
which I wish to comment upon, as these 
and the practical application of them are 
some of San Francisco’s great present 
opportunities. 

1. It is generally conceded that had 
the city had an abundant supply of water 
available the fire would have been check- 
ed much earlier than it was, even had it 
not been almost entirely prevented. Im- 
agine the horror of the situation. Fires 
bursting out simultaneously in every 
direction and no water. It was enough 
to drive men to insanity at the start. For 
fifty years or so San Francisco has been 
at the mercy of a corporation, no worse 
perhaps than other corporations, and 
yet as soulless as most of them, . which 
has practically done as it would about 
water matters. A city’s water-supply 
should be absolutely under the control 
of that city. How, I do not here say. 
But there should be no question as to 
the fact. If it cannot own the supply it 
should require proper construction in 
the system of distribution, the regular 
supervision of the conduits and pipes 
and proper renewal of them as soon as 
needed, this work to be done by efficient 
and well-paid officials who will care more 
for the well-being of the city that employs 
them than for the piling up of money in 
the coffers of any corporation. What 
care I that a few rich bond-holders lose 
a dividend now and then when I see again 
that picture of the herded poor, driven 
from their doomed homes south of Market 
street; when I see some of them rush 
back, regardless of their own safety, 
rather than leave to the power of the 
ruthless flames something they treasured ? 
Ah, my masters of the greedy soul, not 
simply owners of stocks and bonds in 
water companies, but of other stocks 





























and bonds that do not take the precious- 
ness of human life into consideration, 
though the people have been long-suffer- 
ing a day of reckoning is coming when 
your selfishness and greed, like swine, 
will turn again and rend you. 

The proper control of the water-supply 
also demands that there be an adequate 
number of reservoirs perched well on 
the tops of the highest hills, or other suit- 
able sites, kept perpetually full of sea- 
water, with a system of pipes, owned by 
the city, for fire purposes only. No city 
in the world is more favored in this re- 
gard than San Francisco. God has 
placed all around it, and within its bord- 
ers, a sufficiency of high hills, whereupon 
adequate reservoirs can be excavated. 
The bay is close by. A pumping-plant 
can be installed and a system of large 
conduits laid from which the fire depart- 
ment can secure abundant supply of 
water at high pressure at a moment’s 
notice. The cost will be comparatively 
smali compared with the security af- 
forded. It will be the cheapest civic 
insurance that can be devised. 

2. The buildings worth building at all 
should be well built. While it would not 
be either good law or good morals to 
place undue hardships in the way of 
builders, it should be possible for every 
community to protect itself against the 
parsimony of some, the wilful, miserly 
carelessness of others, and the ignorance 
of those who would erect dangerous, 
unstable or easily inflammable structures 
within their boundaries. Why should 
ten houses or business blocks be imper- 
illed because the owner of an adjoining 
lot is too poor, too careless, too miserly 
or too ignorant to erect a building that 
is properly safeguarded against any or- 
dinary calamity? In San Francisco it 
was clearly shown that every building, 
old or new, no matter of what material 
constructed—wood, brick, stone, cement 
or steel,—if properly constructed with- 
stood even the shocks of the earthquake 
that are possibly the severest that have 
visited the state in the whole of its historic 
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period. This assertion cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. While many build- 
ings, of a variety of materials, were in- 
jured by the earthquake,—and I have 
no desire to minimize the terror of it and 
loss caused by it—I yet affirm, after 
nearly three weeks of as careful and 
thorough study of the buildings as I was 
able to give, that no well-constructed 
building was materially injured. Presi- 
dent Jordan states practically the same 
thing about Stanford, namely, that the 
older and better built structures with- 
stood the shock, and that if the later 
buildings had been hooked together with 
bands of steel they also would be stand- 
ing to-day. At Santa Rosa the Secretary 
of the Board of Trade in writing to me 
says: “Properly constructed buildings 
withstood the shake, while those that fell 
revealed a method of construction border- 
ing upon criminal carelessness. On in- 
vestigation it was found, in many in- 
stances, that the bricks were entirely void 
of mortar, and on those where mortar 
had been used the quality was hardly 
better than plain sand and water. In no 
instance was cement noticeable. These 
facts prove conclusively that these build- 
ings were put up more for outward ap- 
pearance than for durability, and were 
never constructed with a thought to 
withstanding earthquake shocks, no mat- 
ter of what weakness or power.” 

Archbishop Montgomery of the Roman 
Catholic Church says practically the 
same thing in a personal letter. Here 
are his words in speaking of the various 
churches, etc., that his communion lost 
in and around San Francisco: “We 
knew well before the fire reached them, 
the nature of the damage done by the 
earthquake, and I think I can say con- 
servatively that in no single instance was 
the damage such as it could not have been 
repatred with little eapense.”” 

I have come to the conclusion, there- 
fore, both as regards earthquake and 
fire, that building restrictions are wise 
and necessary, and that that city is crimi- 
nally careless which does not make such 
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restrictions and then impose upon its 
officials heavy penalties when they fail 
to see that they are enforced. 

A moral issue is also involved in this 
question of construction. And that is 
based upon the axiom that “falsity never 
pays.” I might add to that another, 
which applies to esthetic considerations, 
namely, “falsity is never beautiful.” 
Of late years, and even to-day, it is the 
fashion to put up churches and other 
buildings (but especially churches) of 
brick and then veneer them with a thin 
layer of stone, or, worse still, artificial 
stone. The First Presbyterian Church 
of Pasadena (my own home) is now en- 
gaged in this reprehensible and immoral 
business. Why veneer the building if is 
not to give the impression that it is built 
throughout of solid stone,—a falsity, a 
pretense, a sham, a humbug. I am a 
Christian minister, and yet when I see 
these false buildings erected as churches 
for the worship of all that is pure and 
true and beautiful, I lament at the blind- 
ness of the builders, at their inconsist- 
ency. Of what use are words when the 
building itself proclaims in a voice that 
drowns the most eloquent words of preach- 
er and people, “I am a sham, a fraud, a 
pretense. When you look at me you 
think I am solid stone. I was made to 
look so. And yet I am nothing but 
veneer,—I ’m of common brick of which 
my builders are ashamed, and so they 
put a false front on me to deceive you 
and all the world into believing I am a 
well-built, solid building.” 

In San Francisco I saw several such 
buildings. One was a church on Van 
Ness Avenue. I cannot say I was sorry 
to see that it tumbled to the ground. It 
ought to have tumbled. All such build- 
ings should tumble before they are erect- 
ed; or, at least, their builders should. 
Better be of rude lumber, of brick, of 
cobble-stones, honest and open, frank 
and undisguised, than a pretense, a sham, 
a falsity. For is it not axiomatic that 
a falsity can never be beautiful? Even 
the beauty aimed at is missed. A lie, 
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whether expressed by words or in a build- 
ing, can never be beautiful. God de- 
sires truth in the inward parts, and if I 
have read the lessons of life aright I 
would rather believe that God would 
prefer to be worshiped in the rude lum- 
ber-shack of a mining-camp than in the 
veneered, false, imposing, sham church 
edifice of a thriving city congregation, 
which pretends on the outside to be what 
it is not. 

I do not suppose any city council 
would ever presume to teach a church 
board the principles of honesty in con- 
struction, but they could at least insist 
upon fire-proof construction. And this 
leads me to Point Three. 

8. As far as fire is concerned this 
would imply the making of fire-proof 
buildings really fire-proof. A score of 
“fire-proof buildings” in San Francisco 
were destroyed by fire, because they were 
not made fire-proof in all particulars. 
Where is the ordinary business acumen 
of men who will spend extra thousands 
on making a building fire-proof inside, 
and yet leave nothing but a sheet of glass 
between the fire-proof interior and the 
flames outside? A chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. Every link in a 
fire-proof building must be strong, and 
equally strong. We have hotels and 
business blocks in Los Angeles now ad- 
vertising themselves as “fire-proof,”’ and 
yet, as I have said, were a fire to break 
out around them there is nothing save 
a sheet of glass between these buildings 
and destruction. Fire-proof, forsooth ? 
I am indignant at such short-sighted, 
parsimonious imbecility. With all the 
protection in the interior that architect- 
ural knowledge can devise there must be 
some decisive protection against fire from 
the outside, such as asbestos-lined shut- 
ters. In the lower stories these should 
be of solid iron or steel, double sheets, 
with a thick layer of asbestos between 
the layers, the shutters overlapping 
enough to prevent even the least possi- 
bility of fire going through them. Had 
the Call building in San Francisco been 
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equipped with such shutters the damage 
to it by both earthquake and fire would 
be nominal. Careful observers who were 
present and saw it destroyed have in- 
formed me that the slightest of protec- 
tion would have sufficed. And yet for 
want of that trivial expense the interior 
of a noble building was wrecked and all 
its valuable contents destroyed. In the 
lower stories the watchman should close 
the shutters every night, and should any 
big fire occur, there would generally be 
time for the upper shutters to be closed. 
Or, with such adaptations of electric 
power witnessed on every hand it surely 
is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
closing of the shutters of the whole build- 
ing could be accomplished simultaneously 
by electricity. 

4. My fourth point, equally important 
with those that have gone before, and 
possibly far more so, deals with the proper 
laying out of the city. Mr. M. H. De 
Young, the proprietor of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, is opposing the so-called 
“Burnham plans.” Mr. D. W. Burn- 
ham, the famous architect and director 
of civic improvements, has been studying 
San Francisco for some time with the 
avowed object of formulating plans for 
the city’s greater beautification. The 
fire has swept a large part of the city 
away. The fact, however, that many 
large buildings still stand will have some 
influence in determining what changes 
are to be made in the laying out of the 
city. And here is where some of the 
most important work is to be done. The 
decisions now arrived at are not alone 
for to-day, they are for all time, or, at 
least, for a long time, as when a city is 
once built it is nothing less than a revo- 
lution or destruction that can change its 
arrangement. Plans like Mr. Burnham’s 
are far-reaching. All they demand now 
is that the city begins aright; that it lays 
a broad and wide foundation for the 
future. This is the fourth miracle which 
I pray I may have the joy of witnessing. 

If men would but take hold of a few 
axiomatic and simple principles, how 
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much easier certain problems would be- 
come. I have long learned to rely upon 
Morris’ axiom about art: “Art is the ex- 
pression of man’s joy in his work,” when 
I wish to estimate the real value of a thing. 
Keeping this in sight I am saved from 
many a false estimate, many a false step. 
So I would urge the citizens of San 
Francisco to learn the full truth of this 
equally axiomatic proposition: “The 
useful is the beautiful,” or “the highest 
beauty must be based, at least, upon the 
highest utility.” Primary things must 
be considered first in dealing with this 
question. It is not: What are the wishes 
of the owners of the standing buildings, 
or of the owners of the lots, but, What 
are the needs of the populace in regard 
to this street? If it is to be a “whole- 
sale” street, it must be adapted to the 
rapid ingress and egress of wagons and 
other modes of conveyance. A “retail” 
street, where goods are to be displayed 
in windows must have wide sidewalks 
whereupon prospective purchasers may 
walk to and fro with ease and comfort. 
Consider the needs, first, and if these 
are met the first consideration of beauty, 
upon which all others are built, is as- 
sured. Let no petty whinings or whim- 
perings of property-owners stand in the 
way of bravely meeting needs, and of 
doing the work on a broad plan. Where 
wide streets are necessary let the city 
widen them. A wise and adequate pro- 
vision must be made for the easy access 
of all the population to all the centers,— 
the railway depots, the ferries, the theater 
district. Now that the space is cleared 
it will be comparatively easy to enlarge 
the boulevard and park system. These 


are not luxuries. They are necessities. 


‘A wide boulevard and a park will often 


act as a fire-break. Breathing places 
are as necessary for a city as lungs for a 
man. 

Beginning with the axiom I have laid 
down, “ Utility, in needful things, is the 
highest beauty,” San Francisco will lay 
a proper foundation of civic beauty. As 
the years go by and wealth increases 
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adornment will come, but, without use- 
fulness, all the adornment of earth can 
never make San Francisco or any other 
city beautiful. First use, adaptation to 
purpose and need, then adornment. The 
world waits to see what San Francisco 
will do. The world needs its lessons. 
Alive to its opportunities, as some of the 
citizens of San Francisco are, it is fer- 
vently to be hoped that these will suc- 
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ceed in so advising and controlling that 
the larger, wiser, more far-reaching plans 
will be accepted. Then, indeed, will 
San Francisco rise from its ashes the 
peerless queen of the Golden Gate, the 
City of Destiny, the Eye of the Occident, 
looking towards the Orient, and the pride 
not of California alone, but of the whole 
world. GrorGE WHARTON JAMES. 
Pasadena, California. 


THE COURT IS KING. 


By Txomas Speep Mossy. 


N HIS recent criticism of the decision 
of Judge Humphrey of Chicago, 
President Roosevelt showed himself to 
be the first president since Lincoln to 
publicly criticise the judiciary. But for 
this single intimation of the present chief 
magistrate, it may be said that the execu- 
tive department has entirely yielded to 
the new doctrine of “ Judicial Supremacy.” 
Mr. Lincoln said, in his first inaugu- 
ral address : 


“The candid citizen must confess that 
if the policy of the government upon the 
vital questions affecting the whole people 
is to be irrevocably fixed by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, the instant they 
are made, as in ordinary litigation be- 
tween parties in personal actions, the 
people will have ceased to be their own 
masters, unless having to that extent 
practically resigned their government into 
the hands of that eminent tribunal.” 


Since that utterance the thing which 
Lincoln feared has come upon us, and 
it has come so quietly, so stealthily, that 
it is even now scarcely noticed. ‘To-day 
“the candid citizen,” to alter but slightly 
the language above quoted, “must con- 
fess that the policy of the government 
upon the vital questions affecting the 
people is irrevocably fixed by the de- 


cisions of the Supreme Court, the instant 
they are made.” An apt illustration is 
afforded by the Income-Tax Decision 
(157 U. S., 429, and 158 U. S., 601), 
which, though exciting momentary com- 
ment, has long since ceased to be a topic 
of discussion, although the court in that 
decision “laid its hand upon Congress 
and the Executive, and undertook to 
superintend them in the mode of raising 
revenue—a matter vital to the existence 
of the government—and said to them, 
overruling two of its previous decisions, 
you shall not raise revenue in a mode 
which, in time of war, with our ports 
blockaded, might become absolutely nec- 
essary to the national existence.” 

Under the simple constitutional power 
to “declare the law” the courts have 
drawn to themselves powers which render 
the judiciary the paramount force in the 
government of the United States. The 
President and Congyess ostensibly swear 
to support the Constitution of the United 
States, but in its practical effect their 
oath is not to support the Constitution, 
but to support the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court; for the meaning and re- 
quirements of the Constitution are de- 
terminable by the Supreme Court alone. 
The law-making power is vastly inferior 
to any power whose function is to ulti- 
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mately say whether or not a given legis- 
lative act shall be the law, and in such 
condition it must necessarily follow that 
the executive power in its last analysis 
is but a perfunctory agency for carrying 
into effect the mandate of the law-de- 
claring power and not that of the law- 
making power. 

The judicial power to declare statutes 
void for unconstitutionality is a veto 
power far greater than that of the execu- 
tive, whose veto may be overcome by a 
two-thirds vote. Even the unanimous 
concurrence of the executive and both 
houses of the legislature, in either State 
or National government, cannot make a 
law in opposition to the will of the Su- 
preme Court. Nor can the people of 
a whole State even amend their Consti- 
tution by an overwhelming majority, 
without the concurrence of the Supreme 
Court, for amendments to the constitu- 
tions of the various states have been fre- 
quently declared unconstitutional by the 
local supreme courts. But the hack- 
neyed ground of unconstitutionality is no 
longer the only means of overturning a 
statute. Statutes are nowadays vitiated 
by the courts because they appear to the 
courts “unreasonable,” or upon the 
ground that the statute conflicts with 
some implied reservation or limitation 
upon the legislative power, etc. (Loan 
Association versus Topeka, 20 Wall. U. 
S. 655.) 

The Tudors pretended to annul acts 
of parliament by virtue of a “dispensing 
power.” Such a power is exercised by 
no earthly sovereign of the civilized world 
to-day, outside of the American courts. 
Nor was this power confided in their 
courts by the American people. The 
courts have simply seized the power, 
notwithstanding the opposition of men 
like Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln. 

Jefferson said in a letter to Judge 
Roane (Jefferson’s Letters, Randolph’s 
ed., vol. 4, pp. 317, 318): 


“My construction of the constitution 
is that each department is thoroughly 


independent of the others, and has an 
equal right to decide for itself what is 
the meaning of the Constitution in the 
cases submitted to its action; and espec- 
ially where it is to act ultimately and 
without appeal.” 


And then, illustrating his position, he 
stated that he had pardoned persons con- 
victed under the Sedition law, on the 
ground that the law was “unauthorized 
by the Constitution, and therefore null.” 
“These,” he added, “are examples of 
my position that each of the three depart- 
ments is equally to decide for itself what 
is its duty under the Constitution, with- 
out any regard to what the others have 
decided for themselves under a similar 
question.” 

President Jackson’s views upon this 
subject are in his message vetoing the 
United States Bank charter, as follows: 


“If the Supreme Court of the United 
States covered the whole ground of this 
act, it ought not to control the codrdinate 
authorities of this government. The 
Congress, the Executive, and the court, 
must each for itself be guided by its own 
opinion of the Constitution. Each public 
officer, who takes an oath to support the 
Constitution, swears that he will support 
it as he understands it, and not as it is 
understood by others. It is as much the 
duty of the House of Representatives, 
of the Senate, and of the President, to 
decide upon the constitutionality of any 
bill or resolution which may be presented 
to them for passage or approval, as it is 
of the Supreme Judges when it may be 
brought before them for judicial decision. 
The opinion of the judges has no more 
authority over Congress than the opinion 
of Congress over the judges, and on that 
point the President is independent of 
both. The authority of the Supreme 
Court must not, therefore, be permitted 
to control] the Congress or the Executive, 
when acting in their legislative capacities, 
but to have only such influence as the 
force of their reasoning may deserve.” 
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Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln each 
in turn adhered in the course of adminis- 
tration to the views they had so forcibly 
expressed regarding the distinct and in- 
dependent nature of the three depart- 
ments of government; the first in resist- 
ing the mandamus in Marbury versus 
Madison, the second in refusing to aid 
in the execution of the mandate of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Worcester 
versus State of Georgia, and the third in 
resisting a habeas corpus by Chief Justice 
Taney to enlarge a military prisoner in 
Fort McHenry. But since Lincoln’s 
time there has been no indication of ex- 
ecutive resistance to the encroachments 
of the judiciary. 

Meanwhile the legislative departments 
of the various states, and of the nation, 
have been powerless to resist the steady 
march of judicial legislation. No legis- 
lative body in this country can create a 
retroactive or an ex post facto law, but 
every day the courts are rendering de- 
cisions that are in effect both retroactive 
and ex post facto. This is the effect of 
every court decision changing a rule of 
law or affecting property rights which 
have become vested under previous de- 
cisions. No legislative body can bas- 
tardize a child. The recent decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
Haddock divorce case has bastardized 
many children. 

Whether by coincidence or design, it 
is a singular fact that “judge-made law” 
is rarely or never in the public interest. 
We did not get freedom of the press, 
free speech, trial by jury or religious 
toleration or the habeas corpus from the 
courts, but the judiciary has given us the 
summary process of contempt, and “ gov- 
ernment by injunction.” Formerly it 
was universally held that injunction would 
not lie to prevent the commission of a 
crime, the penal statutes being enacted 
for that purpose, and those accused of 
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crime being accorded the right of trial 
by jury. But now the universal trend 
of judicial decisions is to grant injunctions 
to restrain anticipated injury to “ property 
rights,” and violators of the injunction 
are triable, not by jury, but by the sum- 
mary process of contempt, wherein no 
jury is allowed to judge of the facts, and 
wherein the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment has no power to pardon. The 
ascendancy of the judiciary is thus com- 
plete. 

To quiet the fears of those who oppose 
the supremacy of the judiciary over the 
two “codrdinate” branches of govern- 
ment, it has been customary to urge that 
the power of the court is only a moral 
power, and that it must necessarily rest 
upon the popular consent. But, in every 
case where tyranny exists or absolutism 
holds sway, the structure rests upon the 
passive consent of the populace. Gov- 
ernment, whatever its form, is largely a 
matter of free will. No government 
can exist in opposition to the will of the 
overwhelming majority of its subjects. 
And yet tyrannical governments have 
always existed. Judicial supremacy may 
be a benevolent despotism, but it is des- 
potism for all that, and in realizing it we 
approach the condition which Alexander 
Hamilton conceived in the following 
words: 


“The accumulation of all powers, leg- 
islative, executive and judiciary, in the 
same hands, whether of one, or a few, or 
many, and whethtr hereditary, self-ap- 
pointed, or elective, may justly be pro- 
nounced the very definition of tyranny. 
. . . The preservation of liberty requires 
that the three great departments of power 
should be separate and distinct.” 


And Alexander. Hamilton was the in- 
carnation of American Federalism! 
Tuomas Sprep Mossy. 
Jefferson, Mo. 











THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By WiniFrRED WEBB. 


EVERAL months ago there appeared 
in the pages of a leading magazine 
a brilliant essay cast in the mold of large 
critical survey, wherein, accompanied 
by the tone and gesture of denunciation, 
the term “bourgeois” was applied to 
American literature. The writer was 
an American of note,—an American 
woman. This was in itself singular 
enough to arrest attention. But when 
from month to month our critics have 
flamed out, like beacon-fires on a chain 
of hills, answering not the essay (wherein 
much else was also said), but this single 
term, the situation assumes an aspect, 
in my judgment, hardly less than start- 
ling. Are we then so easily touched? 
Above all, is it possible that this is our 
tender spot? I cannot believe it. The 
gravity seems to me far graver in sig- 
nificance than its cause. I cannot think 
that these strident voices indicate the 
highest or even the general level of our 
critical acumen. 

A contributor to the Boston Transcript 
has gone so far toward the’position I am 
about to take, as to say: “The mistake 
made by the opponents of Mrs. Atherton 
has been in attempting to disprove the 
fact that American literature is bourgeois, 
instead of admitting it and giving the 
best excuses they could.” “Admitting 
it?” I assert it. “Giving the best 
excuses they could?” To me there is 
nothing about American literature con- 
cerning which one would more gladly 
or more properly assure himself than this 
very fact. 

Josephine Daskam Bacon, writing 
shortly after, declares that neither Mrs. 
Atherton, nor anyone else, knows what 
she meant by her assertion. This may 
then have been the case. The keen com- 
mon-sense of Mrs. Bacon seldom leads 
her into error. One might wish that it 
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were still the case. But it has become 
apparent, even to the point of definition, 
that the people who have gathered so 
solemnly about this little foreign word, 
believe that they know what she meant. 
Snobs may seem to walk in darkness, 
but to them the darkness is as light. It 
is worth while, sometimes, to take even 
a snob in detail. It may tend toward 
checking the propagation of the species. 

What, then, is this highly inflammable 
word? In the first place it is not an 
English word. There is not so much as 
the twist of an Anglo-Saxon root to re- 
commend its transplanting to our Anglo- 
Saxon earth uses. I question the taste 
of the American who admits it to his 
vocabulary. One might,—were he nice, 
—go so far as to challenge his scholarship 
who would venture to apply it to American 
institutions. If belongs to another ele- 
ment. It is French, body and soul. It 
adheres to the soil that has nourished 
class-distinctions. It smacks of feudal 
aristocracy, of medieval solemnity on the 
subject of “caste.” To us,—American- 
born and bred,—these distinctions are 
supposed to seem trivial. We acknowl- 
edge their significance in history,—look- 
ing up from the pages of classic drama, 
and studying the developments of dead 
centuries,—but we laugh, and long may 
we laugh at any misled scion of this 
honest republic who affects their use! 
Nor are we the only ones who find him 
ludicrous. Will he be less so in the eyes 
of those to the manner born ? 

The Nobility, the Clergy, and the 
Third Estate. How little history one 
needs know to see that only an arrogant 
and corrupt aristocracy finds an anti- 
climax in this familiar arrangement o 
terms. “What is the Third Estate?” 
asked Abbé Siéyés. And his answer 
rang back in no uncertain tone: “It is 
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everything!” Guizot, writing many years 
later, upholds this dramatic utterance 
with the calm assertion of the historian’s 
study. “The Third Estate has been the 
most active and determining element in 
the process of French civilization.” With 
whom, pray, should an American citizen 
sympathize if not with those who for 
centuries offered strong resistance to the 
encroachments of an absolute monarchy, 
and wrought for constitutional govern- 
ment; whose very name has become 
synonymous with the prosperity that 
crowns honesty and thrift, with apprecia- 
tion for the grandeur of law, with rever- 
ence for the dignity of moral order? If 
in{that land that has been called the pestle 
for grinding up the problems of Euro- 
pean civilization, the land whose sons 
could follow a Napoleon “across the 
night, across the day,” the land that has 
ever been prone to love glory not wisely 
and too well, these homely and stalwart 
virtues have failed sometimes of due 

ition, who can forget that the land 
itself has paid the price in its own blood 
and tears? If I read aright the minds 
of our fathers and the spirit of this re- 
public, nothing is clearer than that we 
have sought to avoid the error of glory- 
loving France. The stone they once re- 
jected to their cost, we have made the 
chief cornerstone of the building. We 
have taken that leaven and prayed that it 
might leaven the whole mass. We have 
looked upon this rugged and despised 
word without condescension. Its _in- 
herent nobility is apparent tous. We call 
only those ignoble who repudiate it. Can 
it be possible that one of us should wince 
under this “charge” from the lips of a 
sensational and reckless woman? Yet 
these words have been written: 


“The majority of American writers, 
both men and women, have been strictly 
bourgeois. They have gone with the 
tide. They have worshiped at the 


upholding church and state. They have 
been fairly comfortable in the way of 
worldly goods, and not above the mania 
of wanting to own things. They have 
been placid, passionless and eminently 
respectable. . . . They are as harmless 
as pap and about as virile. They have 
never sinned, suffered, and repented. . . . 
Let them be taken hence to the abyss of 
eternal oblivion, and may God have 
mercy on their souls!” 


Who is this who has arisen among us 
with such a pallor on his phrases? What 
would he have of American men or of 
American writers? When an American 
citizen can set the prosperity, the energy, 
the stamina, the poise and moral integrity 
of his own people in so hostile, so sickly a 
light as this, it is time that he should be 
reminded of the significance of his own 
wild words. 

I forsee the objection that I am writing 
of politics, not literature. I am writing 
of the spirit of this republic. I hold that 
no criticism can flourish outside the bars 
of its own cult, that no literature can en- 
dure beyond the paltry span of a day, 
which has not in its body the spirit of its 
own people.| Do we read Homer for 
those glorious words, those matchless 
cadences and meters? Yes, as a man 
passes tender hands over the face of the 
woman he loves, lingering on the beauty 
because of the loved life in the woman. 
Were even the werds and cadences of 
Homer isolate, stagnant, dead charms 
he could not so hold the eges spellbound. 
Life to that beautiful body, even its very 
soul, is the spirit of the Greek who lives 
in its lines,—his passions, his fears, his 
faith and his wisdom drawn so near that 
it is as if one felt his breath on one’s face. 
This is creation. This is living art. 

We are a bourgeois nation,—if you like 
the term,—a nation founded and built 
on the middle classes. What then shall 
be our literature? As well Homer other 


shrine of convention, and have been ,than barbaric, other than pagan, other 


sticklers for form and _ respectability. 
They have rebelled at nothing, always 


than Greek, as for us to lust after the 
songs of other ages and of other lands. 
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Would we sing their songs if we could? 
Individually,—as you will. Henry James 
and the Hawthorne of The Marble Faun 
doubtless will have their successors, and 
it is to be hoped, will always find an 
American audience. We would limit 
in no way the clean curiosity, the broad 
culture of our readers. And of whom 
can we learn with more pleasure of that 
which is alien to our instincts, than from 
one whose instincts are related to ours 
while he is informing us of the alien? 
But let our writers continue to go abroad 
when with Hawthorne, their genius “ re- 
bels at the difficulty of writing romance 
about a country where there is no shadow, 
no antiquity, no mystery, no picturesque 
and gloomy wrong, nor anything but a 
commonplace prosperity in broad and 
simple daylight, as is happily the case 
with our native land.” Let them show 
the sanity and patriotism of the wish 
which immediately succeeds these words: 
“May it be long before romance writers 
find congenial and easily handled themes 
either in the annals of our stalwart re- 
public or in any characteristic and prob- 
able events of our individual life. Ro- 
mance and poetry, lichens and wallflowers 
need ruins to make them grow.” As a 
nation we desire that American litera- 
ture shall be American. I do not affirm 
that in such a condition we shall harmon- 
ize antagonistic advantages. I would 
not attempt to support the assertion that 
we can cover such honors in art as 
Turgéneff, Tolstoi, Ibsen, Sudermann, 
D’Annunzio or many others who might 
be named. But I do venture to believe 
that we would not sell our birthright for 
the mess of pottage that nourishes their 
hungry art. Does it take a Hawthorne 
to see that the yearning for a liberty we 
already possess gives the sting of a lash 
to their art; that it is a sensuousness 
against which we have not to contend 
which leads their tragedies to such utter 
depths of gloom? Those are their ques- 
tions. With these forms their spirits 
wrestle. What is that to thee, oh son of 
this young republic ? 
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Perhaps they are thinking of the past* 
—of the brilliancy of Dumas pére or of 
Duman fils; of the historical significance 
of Balzac; of the glories of classic French 
drama. I have heard, and I have loved 
to hear the proud Frenchman boast of his 
firmament. As for Italy, as for Rome, 
as for the Greeks and the Hebrews, who 
would not claim their stars for his native 
land if he could! But who, even for this 
would barter the youth of a republic? 
Who would shorten by one day the time 
when a nation is in her first strength— 
able to cope with the corruption that has 
ever assailed a state; free from morbid 
selfconsciousness; free from lascivious- 
ness, free from doubt and fear and all 
the “ruins” which Hawthorne knew to 
be but too often the setting for the su- 
preme, the swan song. 

But did Hawthorne forget for the 
moment that there are songs of youth as 
wll as of age? Youth may learn of age; 
learn devotion to the vital in its own time; 
learn to scorn the trivial distinctions 
made by the condescending, the super- 
ficial, the fanatical tribe of “short-haired 
women and long-haired men” who too 
often assume to rally under the banner 
of “Art.” Chaucer sang in the morning 
and he sang of the morning, to the adorn- 
ment of the literature of his own land, 
and the joy of all time. Or perhaps by 
“virility” it is implied that we need 
gravity more than mirth, rebuke rather 
than the caress of humor. Surely there 
is no dearth of inspiration for such a 
message. Because we have made our 
serfs farmers; because our women’s 
eyes are open and more nearly on a level 
with those of their brothers than other 
lands allow; because no czar stands be- 
fore us in bewilderment between a crumb- 
ling past and a future he dares not trust; 
because our shoulders have not to bear 
the weight of dead empires, nor our feet 
to travel through the devastation of the 
armies of past centuries; because we are 
not Russia, nor Italy, nor Greece, have 
we then no dangers, no problems, no 
temptations? I believe that a stream 
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flows through these years whose waters 
might be for the refreshing of the nation, 
and the cleansing of the hearts of the 
people, if men would but dip in their 
hands and hold them for us to drink. 
There are ferns along the banks of this 
stream,—delicate and beautiful. They 
have been picked by fastidious hands 
and given to us in the abundance of our 
finished short story, and the fresh cool- 
ness of our minor verse. But we thirst 
for the waters themselves. Their spring 
is in the depth of the nation’s life,—it 
is the depth of the nation’s life. Is there 
no one to find the pools on whose clear 
surface is mirrored the face of this people ? 
No one to help us see where tends the 
main stream that is widening so rapidly; 
no one to warn us of its impurities; no 
one to make us valiant for the defence 
of its borders ? 

Such I believe there are. I think of 
Frank Norris with his unfinished Trilogy; 
of Robert Herrick in The Common Lot, 
‘ of such short stories as one published in 
the October number of the Aflantic, 
“The Light-Hearted,” by Will Payne. 
“We have never sinned, suffered, and 
repented?” Has Mr. McGaffey linger- 
ed on the Boulevard San Michele till he 
has forgotten Wall Street? Was there 
no day in his travels for the uplift of Dove 
Cottage, no week for the inspiration that 
thrills through the memories of Weimar, 
no winter for the glorious intellectual 
rebuke of Athens? Is he unaware of 
the American danger of vulgarity and 
snobbishness toward an art it will not 
bother to understand, and a culture it 
grudges the people time to acquire; of 
the American tendency to a materialism 
as sodden if more keen, than that of the 
peasant; of the American vice,—a dis- 
sipation like Jadwins, as disastrous and 
only a little less coarse than that of the 
boulevards; of the American susceptibility 
to the temptations of personal and polit- 
ical corruption for the pitiful price of 
gold? Let these things and their like 
be painted out to us in their native hues, 
with the sincerity and directness they 
demand, with; the breadth and moral 
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force they need, with the art whose frame- 
work is the ability to see life steadily and 
to see it whole—then shall our art become 
the sane and noble art of a strong repub- 
lic; not only its pleasure, its child, its 
toy, but worthy to be its friend, its philos- 
opher, its guide. 

Were I to assume the judge’s robe 
which has changed shoulders so often 
in this discussion, I should vary the key 
of the denunciation, I should alter the 
direction of the gesture. The past? 
The past has been true to the past. My 
eye detects no shade of insincerity, no 
twist of indirection, no stain of moral 
obliquity in the great American writers 
who have been so summarily called to 
the bar of medieval justice. Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson and their 
peers were men wise in their gengeration, 
and good for the growth of this young 
people. Nor have they been without 
issue. It may be that we are only just 
coming to a national self-consciousness; 
that our national history and our national 
literature alike have been more a group 
of provincial stories than a singly devel- 
oped large and national theme. Am I 
wrong in believing that the past genera- 
tion has altered this; that our problems 
stand to-day among the problems of the 
nations, as individual, as quickly recog- 
nized as an American traveler Unter den 
Linden or on the Corso? If I am right, 
then our novelists, our poets, our drama- 
tists must meet this newly-awakened 
self-consciousness with art grounded in 
the vital issues of which it begins to take 
cognizance or voluntarily step one side 
to make room for other forms of expres- 
sion at once more profound in insight and 
more prophetic in vision. 

Is any significance to be attached to 
the fact that such themes are being treated 
—as yet—more frequently by the writers 
of our magazine articles and the editors 
of our great dailies than by our so-called 
artists? I hope not, and I believe that 
it is nothing more than the interval be- 
tween the “ passion” and the “ remember- 
ing in calm.” The lyric, the farce, the 
light romance undoubtedly have their 



































place. A healthy people loves laughter 
and it loves love. But a people great 
in its health, a wise and a strong people 
knows that epic grandeur, that deathless 
art have been sired always by the terrible 
earnestness of a Dante, the vast sanity 
of a Shakespere and a Homer, the vision 
and profundity of a Job. Our religious 
faith and fervor have been sung; our 
love of nature and our domestic happi- 
ness lightens many a page; our glorious 
love of life,—grown up from the dark 
soil of strange bigotry, superstition and 
mental gloom, stimulated rather than 
stunted by two vital wars, level-headed, 
humorous, fearless, splendid,—this, too, 
is in our literature. I believe that the 
morning and the evening of this first day 
have seemed good to the American peo- 
ple. I believe also that as our life deep- 
ens our literature will deepen with it. 
But for one, I would not hasten that day. 
It is not as though we stood alone on this 
planet, nor as if other races had not lived 
before us. Does the spirit call out for 
the ennobling sight of bitter grandeur? 
Here is Dante. For the chastening 
touch of awful pathos? Sophocles still 
lives. Would it meet the eyes of sub- 
lime vision? Milton is just at hand. 
How can there be death for the immor- 
tals? And the cultivated man reaps 
where he has not sown. These spirits 
who came as avenging angels to gardens 
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despoiled of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge, come to him now in gentler guise. 
Guelph and Ghibiline are no more; the 
rotting of Greece, the corrupting of Rome, 
the boundless assumption of a theology 
that dared to be literal, that stooped— 
however sublimely—to be definite,— 
these things have passed away. They 
are the sowing of other ages; they are 
the soil for the flowers we gather to-day. 
Beside the years of the nations that 
sowed them, our years are as but a day. 
Who can be so blind as to fear that there 
shall be no second and no third day in 
our creation; that we shall not go on to 
the central, the crowning figures in our 
new world,—figures vital and immortal ? 
Who would be so childish as to forget 
that each day in its turn seemeth good. 
Deep calleth unto deep, and in the call is 
suffering as well as song. The morning 
and the evening of the first day come 
but once. Let us love it while it is yet 
ours. “ Let us, as is the manner of a re- 
public, concern ourselves more with its 
message than with its gesture, with its 
character than with its raiment, with its 
spirit than with its form.\ Finally, let 
us remember that if our work lives at all, 
it will live by virtue of having sprung 
from our own loins. Who will not give 
bone of her bone, and blood of her blood 


walks childless among men. 


Long Beach, Cal. WintFreD Wess. 


NOT TO BE BORN. 


By Lovurse MARKSCHEFFEL. 


HE RACE-SUICIDE talk has held 

the center of the stage for a long 

time. Now let us see about the right 
of the child not to be born! 

That sounds a bit startling, perhaps, 
but let us look into it and see what we 
think of it as a working-basis for the 
twentieth century. 

The period in which we live differs 
from all other periods of history. We 


have an infinitude of new problems which 
never presented themselves to those who 
lived in any other period of the world’s 
history. 

Women, for instance, have never before 
been bread-winners in such large num- 
bers. Hundreds of thousands of women 
are now not only unfair competitors of 
men, but greater numbers of them are 
thinking; greater numbers of them are 
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traveling; greaters numbers of them have 
high ideals regarding the other self, than 
ever before. 

And man, too, is changing. In fact 
he has already changed. He is growing 
dependent upon woman. The situation 
is reversed. The oak has become the 
vine. Man is glad to let the woman be- 
come an independent financial factor; he 
is looking for a woman with wealth, or a 
woman with a capacity for wage-earning. 

It is only necessary to read the news- 
papers to see that men are deserting their 
families and leaving wife and children 
to struggle on and solve the economic 
problem as best they may. 

It is a fact asserted by those who have 
studied the question, that the desertion 
of the husband is in the ratio of the re- 
sponsibility. The greater the number 
of children, the more apt the man of the 
lower class to run from this unwelcome 
burden. 

The man of to-day shrinks from per- 
manent obligation, as well as from re- 
sponsibility and physical discomfort. 

If he belongs on the fashionable social 
plane, his income is apt to be only suffi- 
cient for his ever-increasing needs, and 
the requirements of a complex and lux- 
urious age. This, of course, does not 
include man alone. It is fundamental. 
It is the curse of a period in which the 
measure of all things is material pros- 
perity. It is the penalty we pay, who 
live in a commercial age. 

Futile to say that we should have the 
moral courage to live simply, when all 
about us are living luxuriously. It is 
the sharp and painful contrast between 
vast wealth and its power to gratify 
nearly all human vagaries; the careless, 
selfish use of wealth that makes for un- 
happiness. 

To be out of one’s class, may simply 
mean that one has the education and the 
tastes to associate with the rich, but owing 
to the fact that one is poor, one must 
choose other companionship,—those who 
have not the same sums to expend. 
Poor Lily Bart was out of her class in 
the twentieth-century sense of the term, 
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according to American standards. That 
fact was the cause of all of her troubles 
and of her ultimate downfall. Her in- 
come was inadequate to the requirements 
of the class with which she moved. 

Now let us consider what this condi- 
tion has to do with the child of to-day. 

When the pioneer lived in the newly- 
settled states, there were vast spaces un- 
inhabited. There was plenty of room 
for the large number of children which 
blessed the home of the old-fashioned 
family. And not only plenty of room, 
but enough of simple food and of the 
clothing made by the thrifty mother. 

There were no social requirements, no 
created needs. There were no painful 
contrasts, no me and mine, we are more 
elegant than thou and thine. The life 
was as near equality as human life with 
its unequal gifts is possible to be. There 
was a living for all who wished to earn 
one. And unless the child was tainted 
and burdened with inherited mental, 
physical or moral disease, he had a fair 
chance to lead a reasonably happy life, 
always barring unhappy temperament. 

What are the conditions to-day? Is 
there the same opportunity for the child 
to achieve liberty, a livelihood and peace 
of mind ? 

Is it a virtue to put into the world 
children who will be handicapped by 
pinching poverty or by disease? Is it 
selfish or unselfish to be the progenitor 
of a child who will be a perpetual sufferer 
because of epilepsy, vitiated blood, dire 
poverty or insanity ? 

Is it noble or ignoble to produce prog- 
eny for whom we have no food, no shelter, 
no welcome ? 

It may be true or untrue that the 
chances of getting reémployment de- 
crease all the time. That, too, has some- 
thing to do with the right of the child not 
to be born. 

Suppose there were no children born 
for three years. Would it not rather be 
a benefit than a misfortune? Suppose 
we devote some time to the child-prob- 
lems pressing at this moment. 

This is written in the full recognition 






































of the joy and glory of motherhood and 
the sweetness and light brought into the 
atmosphere of the home by the presence 
of a child. 

So we will consider it a sacrifice and 
still ask if there is not a right of the child. 

The city’s congested life, the small 
space for the up-bringing of children, 
the sharp contrast between wealth and 
poverty, the new educational standards 
which make college almost as much a 
necessity as bread, the exciting com- 
petitive struggle and many other twen- 
tieth-century conditions would seem to 
be reasons for the right of the child not 
to be born into such an unfair race. 

The argument will be made that the 
people should desert the crushed and 
crowded cities and go into God’s beauti- 
ful country; that this would give room 
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for children and remove many of the 
painful conditions. 

Then let us wait until the people are 
willing to do this, until the congestion is 
relieved; until the inflammation goes 
down. There are homes where children 
not only bless, but are blest. In such 
homes the child has a fair chance of grow- 
ing into manhood and womanhood with- 
out the eternal gnawing of despair and 
fear, that hangs like a pall over the days 
of those who open their eyes into a daily 
world of crime, sickness, poverty and 
drudgery, such as makes life a nightmare 
to those tiny child-laborers in the South. 

Is parenthood, under such conditions, 
heroism or selfishness ? 

What of the right of the child not to be 
born ? Louise MARKSCHEFFEL. 

Toledo, Ohio. 


A CRITICISM OF MR. GRIMKE’S PAPER. 


By Artaur M. ALLEN. 


. HE ARENA” during the past 

few years has published many 
articles in favor of negro education and 
race equality; hence it would seem time 
for some articles on the other side to 
appear. 

The article by Professor Grimke on 
“The Heart of the Race Problem,” reads 
like Theodore Tilton’s Miscegenation 
published during the war and so offensive 
to the public that it has been practically 
suppressed. All these articles are based 
on the old idea of one race, and that all 
men being children of Adam were broth- 
ers and therefore equal. 

The progress of science has put Adam 
among the allegories of the past and left 
us to solve the race problem by the scien- 
tific laws of natural history and zodlogy 
alone. 

Jefferson, although an Abolitionist, 
believed in deportation only. He had 
such a horror of race equality that he 
considered it impossible, and lamented 


that there had at that time been no sci- 
entific examination of the negro in the 
line of natural history. 

In 1850 Professor Agassiz, after long 
research, said that Caucasians and Ne- 
groes never could have been descended 
from the same stock, and although men, 
could never have been brothers. 

This is the new doctrine of diversity 
of race, and when glamor and emotional 
conditions produced by the one-race 
theory have subsided, this will prevail, 
and solve this and other race problems. 

In 1901 Professor McGee of the Smith- 
sonian Institute at Washington confirmed 
Professor Agassiz by saying that if there 
was any Garden of Eden there must have 
been many original couples, for no two 
of the present races could have been de- 
scended from the same stock. 

The same evil English Tory influences 
which originated and engineered the 
whole negro equality movement (mis- 
called Anti-Slavery) even though they 
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succeeded so well that it is embodied in 
our Constitutional Amendments, have 
yet, ever since now almost forty years, 
in spite of every kind of failure of negro 
reedom when unsupported by white 
proximity, constantly suppressed and 
destroyed all free thought, speech and 
action on this subject, and the one-race 
theory is being burned into the public 
mind as one of the unchangeable results 
of the Civil war. 

This is their object, for they know that 
if real race equality is a settled matter, 
democracy is destroyed and monarchy 
justified. This is the bed-rock of the 
whole matter. 

There is now a great spirit of discon- 
tent abroad due to the great amount of 
graft and corruption so universal at the 
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present time, and when this spirit applies 
common-sense and the new doctrine of 
diversity of races to our conditions, the 
problem will be quickly solved. Under 
this new doctrine all mixed races are 
criminal and should be prevented by 
law, and the three Tory amendments to 
the Constitution (18, 14 and 15) should 
be at once repealed. Professor Grimke’s 
assertions (unproved) about the sexual 
evils of negro slavery seem trifling com- 
pared to the worse conditions since, and 
any of our large Northern cities are far 
worse to-day, and when he winds up with 
segregation and equality, he is the an- 
tithesis of Jefferson, our best-known 
Democrat. 
ArrHur M. ALLEN. 
New Brighton, N. Y. 


PICTURESQUE ROTHENBURG. 


By Wi.uiamMson Buckman. 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR, 


TOOK the cars at Nuremburg, going 
by the way of Ansbach, for Steinach, 
and there changing to a small train which 
stood alongside the sleepy little station, 
I was soon being borne to Rothenburg 
on the Tauber. It was a delightful ride 
of an hour and a half, the day being bright 
and sunny and on both sides of the train 
were fields of cornflowers mixed with 
gorgeous poppies of scarlet hue; while 
far off in the distance rose the sleepy, 
smoke-colored hills which one so often 
sees when traveling through these parts 
of Bavaria and which, if he is something 
of a dreamer, may easily unlock long- 
closed chambers in memory’s hall and 
call forth half-forgotten but once cher- 
ished scenes of other days. 

The station at Rothenburg and its 
immediate surroundings are quite modern, 
suggesting, indeed, a western town; but 
after taking my seat in an omnibus be- 
longing to the Hotel “Zum Eisenhut” 


I soon found myself speeding toward a 
more medieval-looking place: On the 
way, as I was about to fix my handbag 
from falling off the seat, I caught a glimpse 
on my left of one of the prettiest little 
graveyards it has ever been my fortune 
to behold. 

On we passed, through the old-fashion- 
ed so-called “ Réder Tor.” So low is it 
that really I felt myself dodging my head 
as I sat there. Soon the double moat 
was passed, with its numerous trees and 
flowers, its various interesting nooks full 
of mosses or small bushes, and carpeted 
with rich green, velvet-like sod, far more 
attractive and beautiful than in the earlier 
day when it was full of water; for this 
scene spoke of peace and security as the 
other suggested the storm and stress of 
hate-darkened strife and lust for blood. 
While these thoughts were in my mind 
we passed inside the inner set of walls, 
where all was quaint, ancient and strange 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND HER WHEELBARROW 


PHOTOGRAPHED FROM LIFE BY WILLIAMSON BUCKMAN 


“I could not help feeling that she was a fitting symbol of a vast multitude of burden-bearing 
human beings who are ill requited for their patient toil. . . . Here was a type of 
humanity, the mother of nations and races, condemned by en- 
vironment and social conditions to live the life of a beast 
of burden—a life of endless drudgery.” 


THE ARENA 
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THE “DOPPELBRUCKE” IN THE “TAUBER TAL’’—ROTHENBURG IN THE DISTANCE. 


to the western eye. On every side were 
the picturesque old cottages with their 
ends to the street, their pointed roofs and 
old signs of various shapes, colors and 
meanings. 

After passing the ancient town-square 
so characteristic of old European coun- 
tries, and noting the old fountain of Saint 
George around which were gathered 
small groups of towns-people indulging 
in the exchange of news and in gossip so 
relished in all small communities, I soon 
arrived at my destination, the Hotel “Zum 
Eisenhut,” one of the quaintest of places. 
It is situated about the center of the town 
on the “ Herren Gasse,”’ one of the oldest 
streets of the town. I was led through 
a side stable to my room, a symphony in 
white, scrupulously neat and clean. The 
service at this hotel is simple but good. 


The servants are always willing and seem 
ever fearful lest they have failed to do all 
in their power for the comfort of the guest. 

Being refreshed, I walked down the 
old easy stair and was shown to the front 
yard, a terrace where the guests generally 
sit and take their meals or aught else they 
like. I sat here for some time, looking 
now up, now down the street, watching 
the ever-changing shadows of the irregu- 
lar buildings. The old Rathaus or town- 
hall especially attracted my attention. 
It is a magnificent old house, really in 
two parts, the older having been built 
about 1230. My mind naturally went 
back in imagination to the stirring days 
of the long ago and I thought of the hopes, 
the fears, the struggles and the dreams 
of the many generations that have trod 
the streets of Rothenburg under the 


















watch always take great 
pride in striking the hour 
to the exact minute. Be- 
tween the hours these 
guardians of the bell and 
the town, who are old men, 
sometimes indulge in read- 
ing, but generally one sees 
them hanging from one of 
the four windows, smoking. 
“We are not allowed to 
smoke,” explained one of 
these old watchmen, “ but 
we have to do something 
up here all alone.” 
Legends differ as to the 
origin of the name of this 
town. One story, which is 
probably correct, states 
that it was derived from 
the red color of the earth 
in the vicinity; but accord- 
ing to another tale the 








THE “KLINGEN TOR’—SHOWING PART OF THE TOWN WALLS. 


shadow of this old Rat- 
haus for more than six 
hundred years. 

Suddenly I was aroused 
from my revery by the 
sound of the bell striking 
in the bell cupola, a tower 
about 180 feet high attach- 
ed to the hall. It was 
rustic-looking but charm- 
ing in the evening light. 
The bell is tolled by hand 
every hour, there being two 
men who serve alternately 
for a definite length of 
time. They are stationed 
there as time-keepers and 
general guards overlooking 
the town, for in case of fire 
they immediately hang out 
a red light by night or a 
red flag by day in the direc- 
tion of the fire. The bell, 
that is struck by hand, is 
an old-fashioned clapper- 
bell, and the guard or 





number of red tiles on the 
roofs gave the final name 











A GENUINE MEDIEVAL TOWN UNSPOILED BY MODERN BUILDINGS. 
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to the burg. Its origin 
dates back almost to the 
ninth century, when some 
Franks founded a burg on 
the banks of the Tauber. 
Since then it has grown, 
but not without stress and 
storm, as it chanced to 
stand in the pathway of the 
hurricane of war and has 
many times been a victim 
of siege and sack. About 
the fifteenth century the 
town suffered greatly, but 
it was during the Thirty 
Years’ War that all the 
horrors of siege, storming, 
capture and recapture were 
known to its people, for it 
was one of the coveted 
prizes during the genera- 
tion-long storm of human 
hate and fanatical fury. 
The Protestant hosts, em- 
bracing men of many 
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THE RATHAUS (OR TOWN HALL). 








FROM THE RATHAUS TOWER. 


nations, under Gustavus 
Adolphus, the “Lion of 
the North,” stormed and 
carried it, but it was not 
destined to remain in the 
hands of the victors, as on 
October 30, 1631, it was 
forced to surrender to 
Count Tilly, who, as the 
reader knows, was one of 
the most daring and suc- 
cessful of the soldiers of the 
Roman Church during this 
memorable war. Tilly was 
also ruthless when his pas- 
sions were aroused, and 
when Rothenburg could 
no longer resist him he 
was in an ugly mood, re- 
fusing all proposals for sur- 
render favorable to the 
unfortunate town. It was 
practically unconditional 
surrender that the victori- 
ous besieger demanded, 
and when the burgomaster 
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FOUNTAIN OF 8ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


and other officials of the 
town and some nobles as- 
sembled at the council 
hall, Tilly announced that 
though a certain number 
should go free, the others 
were condemned to death. 
During the parley, how- 
ever, the Count was indulg- 
ing freely in the famous 
wine of this district, and 
happily for the condemned, 
its effects made his heart 
glad. The intended vic- 
tims were conversing with 
their friends when the eye 
of the Count fell on an 
immense beaker holding 
three and one-half quarts. 
His face brightened as a 
humorous conceit  flitted 
over his wine -touched 
brain. Heordered the glass 
brought to him. 

“If any man among 


you,” he shouted, “can 


drink the entire contents 
of that glass filled to the 
brim with this wine, I will 
let all go free.” 

Promptly Herr Nusch, 
famed for his love of the 
fruit of the vine, stepped 
forward. The great beaker 
was filled to the brim and 
Herr Nusch with one long, 
deep draught drained it to 
the last drop, to the utter 
amazement of the victor. 
A few moments later he 
sank to the floor and for 
three days his life was de- 
spaired of. He got well, 
however, and lived to be 
eighty odd years old. 

Count Tilly fulfilled his 
promise and freed the con- 
demned. The beaker which 
held the wine with which 
Herr Nusch saved the con- 
demned is still preserved 














THE PLAY—MAIDENS BEARING THE TOWN-KEYS TO COUNT TILLY. 
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as an heirloom in one of 
the private families of 
Rothenburg. 

Gone forever are those 
days of religious fanatical 
strife, in which men and 
nations indulged the basest 
passions in the supposed 
interest of God, torturing 
and slaying the children of 
the All-Father, vainly im- 
agining they were doing 
the service of the Prince of 
Peace who was the incarna- 
tion of love. But though 
the night-time of religious 
bigotry has waned, and for 
the most part men of all 
faiths to-day would forget 
the atrocities of the darker 
ages committed in the 
name of the Christ, the citi- 
zens of Rothenburg do not 
intend that their children 
shall forget “Der Meister- 
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THE PLAY—TILLY’S TROOPERS MARCHING INTO THE TOWN. 

















THE PLAY—THE WINE-CASK. 


trunk” by which the lives 
of their most honored citi- 
zens were saved, and every 
Whitsuntide a great féte is 
held in commemoration of 
the event, the crowning 
feature of which is the pro- 
duction by the towns-peo- 
ple of a play in which this 
memorable passage in the 
history of Rothenburg is 
enacted with becoming 
ceremony and solemnity, 
to the great delight of the 
citizens and the people 
from the country and vil- 
lages near the town. 

It was my good fortune 
to be present at this great 
gala event of the year and 
to witness the play. The 
day before the anniversary 
the town assumed a holi- 
day attire. Flags and 
bright streamers were hung 
from almost every avail- 
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is opened by the appear- 
ance of Burgomeister Bez- 
old, who in a monologue 
tells of the condition of the 
besieged town and how, 
early that morning when 
the gray of dawn was only 
beginning to dispel the 
darkness of night and the 
town was wrapped in pro- 
found silence, her people 
for the most part slum- 
bering soundly, though 
here and there lights were 
to be seen in the homes of 
the early risers, suddenly 
the silence was rudely 
broken by the ominous 
pealing of the great bell in 
the tower calling the peo- 
ple toarms. He describes 
the commotion that fol- 





THE PLAY—RESTING AT THE HOTEL “ZUM EISENHUT.” 


able place, and especially were the large 
end-windows under the long slanting roofs 
utilized for the display of flags. Indeed, 
there was a very riot of gay color every- 
where. 

On the morning of the great event the 
first intimation that the play is about to 
be enacted is the booming of cannon and 
the distant sound of drums, which come 
nearer and nearer, announcing the fact 
that Count Tilly has entered the town 
and is even then approaching the Rat- 
haus. 

Having bought my ticket the day be- 
fore, I repaired to the great council hall, 
an immense room which, had it a tongue, 
could tell a thrilling story of exciting 
episodes in the march of succeeding 
generations. In this hall in the old days 
the Ratsherren used to meet on the 
first of May every year to choose new 
members. It is in this great hall that 
the play is to be given. At one end a 
platform has been reared for the actors. 
There is little or no attempt at scenic 
effects, and in due time the performance 


lowed, the fear and _ per- 
plexity of the good people, 
who seemed to waver for a 
time, doubtful whether it was best to give 
up or to make another desperate stand for 
their homes. Then they go forth, trust- 
ing in God and bearing arms of various 
kinds for the defence of the town. 

The play is acted with great earnest- 
ness, simplicity and real art—that art 
that is found in imaginative minds that 
vividly feel the moving sentiments they 
are describing and for whom acting has 
not become a thing of habit rather than 
the out-picturing of an imaginatioa under 
the compulsion of scenes too rarely en- 
acted to become stale and unstimulating. 

One little scene in the opening act im- 
pressed me deeply. It was the hurried 
leave-taking of a father from his family, 
every member of which seemed fully 
alive to the dire possibilities that lay before 
the soldier, husband and father. 

From the spoken text we are made to 
feel that joyous spring is in her glow and 
glory. The woods are beautiful in new 
green; the Tauber Tal is covered with 
fruit trees in the splendor of full bloom. 
Whitsuntide is at hand—the great feast- 

















day of the year, the time for peace, joy 
and gladness. Why should war and the 
threat of death intrude? Some of the 
people are inclined to make light of the 
peril. They doubt the danger being as 
great as others believe. Suddenly the 
door of the church is thrown open; the 
minister steps forth and engages in silent 
prayer. The effect upon the multitude 
is magical. Instantly all clamor ceases 
and the people likewise engage in silent 
supplication to God. Then comes the 
harsh danger-cry from the bell of old 
Saint Jacob’s church. Danger, 
danger, is at the door. The wild tumult 
quickly changes into panic as news flies 
that Count Tilly has entered the town 
and is advancing toward the council- 
house. This act closes with a slow cur- 
tain just as the victorious Tilly arrives 
before the Ratsherren. 

In the second act the scene of the saving 
of the condemned by “Der Meister- 
trunk,” which I have described, is en- 
acted with great spirit and sincerity by 
the thirty or more people 
who form the cast. The = 
play requires two hours 
for its performance and is 
a representation that one 
can never forget. 

After the play was ended 
I strolled forth through the [yas ES 
town, pausing now and 
again before quaint signs, 
inscriptions and coats-of- 
arms. One coat-of-arms, 
over a bakery, was inter- 
esting as suggesting the 
story of how the bakers 
came to enjoy the right to 
use a coat-of-arms. Long, 
long ago, so runs the story 
as told to me, Vienna, if I 
remember rightly, was be- 
sieged. The enemy was 
busily at work sapping and 
mining, thus hoping to 
effect an entrance before 
the watch suspected the 
peril of the city. The work 
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was being pushed forward in the dead 
of night, but the bakers, being up and at 
work baking the bread for the morrow’s 
consumption, heard the besiegers and 
gave timely alarm. Thus the city was 
saved, and as a reward for this service 
the bakers throughout the empire were 
accorded the right to carry a coat-of-arms. 

Some of the streets of Rothenburg run 
almost their whole length between con- 
vent-like walls, but others are very charm- 
ing and interesting. Then there are 
little by-streets where the very poor dwell. 
I happened to drift into one of these, the 
name of which I have forgotten, and there 
I met an old peasant woman wheeling 
her barrow. She eked out a wretched 
living as a beast of burden, her wheel- 
barrow being her sole source of liveli- 
hood. She presented a picture of grind- 
ing poverty such as the traveler meets 
from time to time all over the world. 
Perhaps I should not have been so strong- 
ly impressed as I was, had it not been 
for the striking contrast she presented 
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ST. WOLFGANG'S a THE OLD WOMAN BRINGING IN HER 


RROW-LOAD OF GRASS. 











to the brilliant and rich raiment of the 
Burgomeister and other officials whom 
I had seen a short time before at the 
Rathaus. Seeing me, she stopped be- 
fore her wretched little home, and I spoke 
to her, asking if I might take her picture. 
She seemed pleased, as for a moment her 
face lighted up with the ghost of a smile; 
her little black eyes seemed to dance as 
she acquiesced, and as I took her picture 
while she stood beside her wheelbarrow 
with her little home as the background, 
I could not help feeling that she was a 
fitting symbol of a vast multitude of 
burden-bearing human beings who are 
ill requited for their patient toil. If a 
poet of the genius and imagination of our 
own Edwin Markham had been present, 
he would, I think, have gotten inspira- 
tion for an immortal poem; for surely 
she presented a scene that would have 
appealed to a prophet-poet of democracy. 


More even than “the man with the hoe,” 
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this face and form appealed to the sym- 
pathies of the enlightened twentieth- 
century manhood of the New World. 
Here was a type of humanity, the mother 
of nations and races, condemned by en- 
vironment and social conditions to live 
the life of a beast of burden—a life of 
endless drudgery. In youth she doubt- 
less cherished dreams and bright visions, 
in a narrow way, of happy days to come. 
That was when those little black eyes 
were dancing with the light born of ex- 
pectant hope, ere excessive toil, /grief and 
endless disappointments had /set their 


stamp upon her features. [Now the 
weariness of age was on her fa¢e and the 
dullness of a life of drudgery dimmed 


her brain. You may see her in the pic- 
ture as I saw her on that memorable 
afternoon, after I had witnessed “Der 
Meistertrunk” at the old town-hall of 


Rothenburg. Wyitzamson BUCKMAN. 
Trenton, N. J. 


AN AUSTRALIAN ARTIST WHO BELIEVES IN ART 
FOR MORAL PROGRESS. 


By B O FLower. 


I 


S OUR special art feature this month 

we present four original pictures 

by Mr. George Taylor of Sydney, Aus- 

tralia. They are taken from a series of 

drawings sent to THe ARENA by the 

artist, dealing with various phases of 

human life and the lessons and sugges- 

tions which they awaken. In a note 

accompanying the series of pictures Mr. 
Taylor says: 


“In these pictures has been kept in 
view the nobility of man, irrespective of 
the physical autocracy of kings and earth- 
ly rulers, or the mental autocracy of 
dogmatic ecclesiasticism. Beneath each 
golden crown or fustian cap there dwells 


a soul only great in proportion to its 
striving for good ideals. The search 
for truth in science extends beyond the 
farthest star and knows no dominance. 
So man’s striving for a nobler idea 
of his destiny should not be curtailed 
or dominated by dogmatic conserva- 
tism.” 


It is our purpose to present other of 
these pictures from time to time. All of 
them are highly suggestive and calcu- 
lated to arrest the attention and awaken 
thought in a way that will prove of more 
practical value than many essays or ser- 
mons; for unhappily in our age a large 
proportion .of the hurrying multitude 
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either flit through life as butterflies, sip- 
ping and tasting this and that, but seri- 
ously and purposefully dwelling on no 
noble theme, or they are so driven by the 
cares, perplexities, troubles and toil of 
the present-day fierce struggle for bread 
that their brains are so dulled and dead- 
ened that they have little inclination, even 
when they have the 
power, to deliberately | 
digest serious litera- 
ture which deals with 
the deeper things of 
life. For this reason | 
the strong and pur- 
poseful picture is a 
great aid to moral 
advance, as it fre- 
quently serves as a 
signal warning lifted | 
before a train that 
would otherwise rush 
heedless to destruc- 
tion; or it presents a 
truth so forcefully 
that it flashes its im- 
age indelibly on the 
mental retina where | 
in after days it haunts 
the mind tillits lesson | 
is learned and its | 
purpose secured. 
The pictures by 
Mr. Taylor which 
we publish this month 
admirably illustrate 
this fact. Take, for 
example, “The Fun- 
eral March of a Con- 
queror.” Here the 
antithesis is so strik- 
ing and the grim re- 
ality so apparent to 
the imagination that even the slow-think- 
ing will instinctively feel its spell. He will 
note the splendid pomp of the funeral pro- 
cession of the conqueror. The magnifi- 
cent cortége is approaching the arch of 
triumph, preceded and followed by the 
imposing military and civil escorts and 
gazed upon by the gaping multitude, 





George Taylor, Del. 


while at the same time the miserable soul 
of the man whose lust for power had oc- 
casioned the death of thousands, the 
devastation of once peaceful, happy 
lands, and the ruin of tens of thousands 
of innocent people, finds itself alone, un- 
armed and contronted by the unfortu- 
nate multitude he has ruthlessly sent into 





THE FUNERAL MARCH OF A CONQUEROR. 


world of shades. Alone! Never 


the 


before did he know the full meaning or 
the potentially tragic significance of the 
term as when he beheld the vast array 
of those for whose untimely death he was 
responsible bearing down upon him 
with fury and hatred not unmixed with 
scorn and derision as they note his in- 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF DEATH. 


significance and helplessness. He turns 
to fly from the sea of hate, only to find a 
mighty army of victims in full pursuit, 
stretching as an endless river behind him. 

Again, take “The Democracy of 
Death.” The king of an hour before, 
bearing scepter and wearing crown and 
being obeyed as though he were a god or 
some superior person for whom such rev- 
erence should be rightly shown, is sud- 
denly stricken with death and awakes to 
find himself helpless and stripped of 
power. All that is external and acci- 
dental has vanished. Only that which 
is inherently his remains. He is seated 
on the bench where the beggar and the 
wayfarer are equally at home. He sur- 


veys the past and re- 
flects on the splendid 
work that he might 
have wrought for 
humanity — work 
which would have en- 
riched, glorified and 
ennobled his own 
soul, lifting it to the 
peerage of eternity’s 
spiritual aristocracy. 
But instead of im- 
proving the splendid 
opportunities that 
were vouchsafed to 
him, he permitted 
himself to become 
the bond-servant of 
his vanity, the slave 
of the lust of the eye, 
the lust of the flesh 
and the pride of life, 
only to awaken to 
the splendid oppor- 
tunities that had 
been given to him 
when he no longer 
has the chance to 
improve them. 

In a different way 
the other two pic- 
tures are quite as 
suggestive. Here, in 
the first place, we 
see the out-of-work, haunted by dread, 
pursued by hunger and that which 
bites deeper than physical pain—the 
awful knowledge that loved ones dependent 
on him are even now suffering for 
life’s necessities. He has searched far 
and near for any honest work, but ev- 
ery door of opportunity is closed. It is 
a period of business stagnation, he is told, 
and there is nothing being done. Yet by 
his side, almost jostling him a score or 
more of times a day, he passes the one- 
time captains of industry, public-service 
magnates and great gamblers of the trade- 
centers, whose wealth has been largely 
and often chiefly acquired and not earned 
by the persons possessing it—acquired 
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through monopoly rights in land, in 
transportation, in money, in trade; or 
through laws framed to place the multi- 
tude at the mercy of the privileged few, 
or yet by gambling with loaded dice, 
through being able in conjunction with 
other favored individuals of their class 
to form secret pools and “gentlemen’s 
agreements” by which the market is 
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first and last chapter in the story of ruin 
through strong drink, which might stand 
for the life story of tens of thousands of 
persons in all Christian lands to-day. 


Il. 


Mr. Taylor, who is a young man of 
but thirty-four years of age, is however 
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THE UNEMPLOYED. 


absolutely controlled and the results as 
certain to go favorably for the gamblers 
as if they were playing with stacked 
cards. In this way, through special 
privileges, monopoly rights or specula- 
tion, these men have acquired vast for- 
tunes, so large indeed that they are no 
longer under the necessity to labor. 

In “As It Was in the Beginning” we 
have a temperance sermon in black and 
white,—the beginning and the end, the 


one of a group of versatile young workers 
of Australia who are guided by conscience 
and high ideals, who believe in art for 
progress rather than art for art’s sake. 
He is a painter of marked ability, some 
of his pictures having won high praise 
in the best exhibitions that have been 
held in Australia. For several years he 
has also been recognized as one of the 
leading art critics of the Southern Con- 
tinent, and he has served in this capacity 
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AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING. 


for the leading journals of Australia as 
well as art correspondent for The Studio 
of London. His best-known work, how- 
ever, has been in black and white and 
has been contributed to various Aus- 
tralian journals. 

As a humorous artist and cartoonist he 
is probably without a superior in Aus- 
tralasia, his work having appeared in 
the leading papers of his commonwealth, 
in such journals as the Sydney Mail, 
The Sunday Times, Town and Country 
Journal, The Bulletin, The Star, The 
Melbourne Punch, The Field, and The 
Adelaide Critic. 


As has been observed, he is a man of 


high ideals, under the 
compulsion of the 
noble ethical and 
reformative spirit of 
ourtime. He realizes 
as do few popular 
illustrators and art- 
ists the great oppor- 
tunity of the present 
day and the duty 
that it involves. In 
a recent letter to us 
he says: 


“I often think, 
dear Mr. Flower, that 
the modern artist 
holds a responsibility 
of great import. With 
the advantage of 
cheap and rapid re- 
production he pos- 
sesses a power the Old 
Masters would have 
envied. Think of the 
glorious masterpieces 
that have been paint- 
ed on the walls of 
edifices that have 
since crumbled to 
dust! It would be 
well for us to keep in 
recollection the striv- 
ing of these Old 
Masters who have 
won the heritage we enjoy to-day, and 
armed as we are with the results of their 
struggle, think of the great results the 
ages expect of us. Shall we moderns be 
worthy of our heritage? And when we 
lay aside our pencils and brush and step 
across into the land of shades, what a 
record will be expected of us, having the 
opportunities of the ages! May our work 
be worthy!” 


A man of natural ability thus early 
touched by the spirit of enlightened civ- 
ilization cannot fail to prove a positive 
factor for progress and human advance- 
ment in our great on-coming age, and 

















The Virgin Birth. 


we shall be much surprised,jand disap- 
pointed if Mr. Taylor does not become 
more and more a power for human eman- 
cipation and progress. The artist of to- 
day bears much the same relation to the 
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great reform movements of our day that 
the popular singer and poet. bore to the 
earlier epochs of social and moral awak- 
ening. 


Dita’ Bee. B. O. FLower. 


BIRTH. 


By Katrina TRASK, 
(Mrs, SPENCER TRASK.) 


HE CHRISTIAN Church seems 

to be more concerned, at present, 
with the Virgin Birth of Christ than it is 
with the Virgin Life of Christ—that life 
which, in its serene, lofty beauty, has 
shone through the centuries bearing an 
inward evidence of its divinity. 

The world is buzzing with discussions 
on the subject of the Virgin Birth of 
Christ—and the war of words is waged 
between Alternatives. 

A well-known Priest said to me, the 
other day: “The question resolves itself 
into one of two positions: either you must 
admit that Christ was born, by a miracle, 
without human father; or He was like 
other men, in which case you deny His 
divinity—the glorious basis of our faith.” 

This priest expressed the voice of the 
discussion: 7. e., the Alternatives between 
the position of the orthodox Churchman 
—who claims the miracle of the physical 
birth of Christ as a basis for His divinity 
—and the position that there is nothing 
miraculous about the birth of Christ, 
that He was a man like unto other men 
—merely with more spirituality. 

Let us have done with Alternatives. 

The Creed may stand on its historic 
rock. The words—*“Conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, Born of the Virgin Mary ”— 
may be believed as a positive fact, and 
yet the facts of the fact may be held to 
be quite different from the traditional 
acceptance of them. These words may 
be taken literally and yet, at the same 
time, the Virgin Birth, as it is now held, 


may be doubted. One may believe in 
the miraculous wonder of Christ’s birth 
and yet deny the physical limitation of 
that miracle. 

It is not a question of the miraculous 
or the non-miraculous birth of Christ. 
The question is, wherein lies the miracle? ~ 
Was the miracle accomplished in the 
Dust with which the Incarnate God was 
clothed upon—or was it a more stupend- 
ous miracle ? 

There is no stumbling-block in mira- 
cles. It is merely the swinging of the 
pendulum from the disproportionate im- 
portance given to the miraculous in the 
scheme of Christianity which makes the 
present skeptical outcry against them. 
No profound scholar finds it difficult to 
believe in miracles. 

What is a miracle ? 

To give a dictionary definition: “It is 
an effect in Nature not attributable to 
any of the recognized operations of Na- 
ture,” The recognized operations!! The 
term is as much an admission of our lim- 
itation and ignorance as a claim or proof 
of the supernatural. 

The X-ray of To-day would have been 
the miracle of Yesterday; the Telephone 
of Yesterday would have been the miracle 
of the Day Before; the Electrical Mani- 
festations of our generation would have 
been the supernatural terror of our fore- 
fathers, if each of these discoveries of 
Science had been used by some prophetic 
Scientist in advance of his time, who 
used, without explaining or defining, the 
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phenomena of which he and he alone 
was master. To one who has a large 
view and a comprehensive interpretation 
there can be no difficulty in accepting a 
so-called miracle. Therefore we ask— 
not was there a miracle,—but what was 
the miracle ? 

Each child that is born of woman from 
the seed of man has a mortal body, and 
into that cup of clay a Something is 
breathed at birth which has been the 
enigma of the ages: Science has not 
solved it. Where does it come from? 
What is it ? 

Is it—as some have thought—an in- 
fluence from the stars, or from the vast 
world-force? Or is it—as theologians 
have said—the breath of God? Surely, 
it is not of the seed, nor is it subject to 
physical limitations. 

Whatever it is, we recognize it as a 
human manifestation and call it the Soul, 
the Spirit of man. We know that when 
the Soul comes, the little bundle of clay 
is alive, and when it goes out, the body 
is but dust to return to dust. That Soul, 
therefore, is Man; the body is but the 
tabernacle of man—a tabernacle of clay. 

We recognize the Soul, from generation 
to generation, as the Soul of Man, quite 
independent of the body that it inhabits 
—it is a distinct human manifestation; 
since the time of Adam and Eve, until 
to-day, there is a general similarity be- 
tween the Souls, the Natures of men. 
Wherever it comes from, however it 
comes, we can count upon the species, 
so to speak. 

Now, when Jesus the Son of Mary was 
born, there came not alone a mortal Body 
and a human Soul (which reproduction 
is so familiar that we do not call it a mir- 
acle), but there came, also, the Almighty 
God, Who for our sakes came down from 
Heaven to be incarnate in the flesh. 

Did not this require the overshadowing 
of the Holy Ghost, and a conception 
beyond the ordinary rather than instead 
of the ordinary ? 

Christ said: “That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh, and that which is born 


of the spirit is spirit.” And, surely, if 
flesh is born of flesh and spirit of spirit, 
flesh must be conceived by flesh and 
spirit by spirit. That which was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost must have been 
spirit. It lessens the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the whole miracle to make the 
result of the overshadowing of the Holy 
Ghost a physical result. God—putting 
Himself within the Cup of Clay was the 
miracle!—the fleshly cloak was a mere 
overgarment. That cloak was governed 
by the laws of the flesh,—digestion, cir- 
culation, all the functions of the flesh; 
and for it to have been governed by the 
laws of the flesh also, in reproduction, 
would have been but one thing more. 
But it took the miracle of the Universe to 
differentiate the psychological reproduc- 
tion of the human soul into which God 
came to be incarnate in the body created 
for that Soul. This was indeed a far 
vaster miracle than a mere physical dif- 
ferentiation could be. In truth the psy- 
chological differentiation is the only dif- 
ferentiation that can be strictly called a 
miracle. 

Parthenogenesis is admitted as a sci- 
entific fact in the physical world. It is 
true that it is only a phenomenon of the 
very lowest order of animal ‘life. But, 
once open the door to a scientific possi- 
bility, and it ceases to be a miracle— 
even to those who define miracles with 
the more limited definition. And in every 
scientific discovery on the lowest plane 
there is the foreshadowed suggestion of 
a possible evolution to the highest plane. 

If Agamogenesis is a possible phe- 
nomenon in any animal life, the Aga- 
mogenetic reproduction of flesh is within 
the realm oj the possible, and, therefore, 
is not one stupendous exception in Na- 
ture on which to base a religion. Where- 
as the overshadowing by the Holy Ghost 
to incarnate the Divine in human flesh 
must be a supernal miracle, the basis 
for a divine religion. 

This interpretation of the Virgin Birth 
would in no sense touch the historic po- 
sition of the Church, viz., the belief in 
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the Incarnation. What is the meaning 
of Incarnation? It is the being clothed 
upon with flesh. 

If the flesh was not flesh like unto all 
flesh, subject to all the laws of flesh, 
surely the miracle is lessened. But if, 
with that body of flesh, born and con- 
ceived by flesh, subject to all the laws of 
flesh, if into that there is breathed not 
only the human soul which comes (from 
we know not where) to every baby at its 
birth, but also, by the marvelous drawing 
near of the Holy Ghost, the Godhood— 
which was to be incarnate for our sakes 
—that, then, is the miracle of all the ages 
and of all the histories of the earth. 

And this would bring a reconcilement 
of the prophecies. The Messiah was to 
be born of a Virgin, but He was also to 
come of the seed of David and of the seed 
of Abraham: “For verily He took not on 
him the nature of angels; but He took 
on him the seed of Abraham. Where- 
fore in all things it behooved Him to be 
made like unto His brethren.” This is 
direct and explicit in its meaning, whereas 
the Hebrew word for Virgin has many 
shades of meaning; among them, “a 
young married woman newly wedded” 
—also, “a bride, a youthful spouse ” (as 
in Joel, 1:8, where a virgin mourns for 
the husband of her youth); in fact, by 
some of our foremost scholars, the very 


shading of the words used in the pro- 
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phetic passage in Isaiah (7:14) is claim- 
ed to have the inclusive meaning of “a 
newly married woman.” Certainly, it 
is used metaphorically from Genesis to 
Revelation as a Symbol of purity and 
chastity. 

This, then, would be the reconcilement. 
The flesh, born of flesh, subject to the 
laws of flesh, was of the seed of Abraham, 
—which enabled Christ to be a man like 
unto other men. The miracle of the 
Incarnation was the- overshadowing by 
the Holy Ghost of a pure virgin, who was 
physically with child, which put into that 
Child the “very God of very God,” 
Who came to be “incarnate for us and 
for our salvation.” Behold the miracle 
of miracles! . 

That the birth of the Child she bore 
was subject to natural laws could in no 
sense touch the virtue or the sinlessness 
of the Child or the Mother. It would 
contradict every word and every lesson 
of Christ to make sinlessness an external 
thing—a thing of the flesh. The birth 
was sinless because the Kingdom of 
Heaven was within the Mother. 

The woman chosen to be the medium 
of this miracle of the Incarnation must 
have had a virgin soul, a pure heart— 
which could see God. 


Katrina TRASK. 
Yaddo, Saratoga, N. Y. 


THE PROPHET OF THE NEW 


ORDER. 


By Rev. Cuauncey J. Hawkins. 


AN HAS discovered his place in 

the world. It is the greatest 
discovery of all history. Until recent 
times, man has never known his place in 
the world-process. He has had no in- 
terest in the past because it is past; he 
has had no interest in the distant future 
because he never expected to see it. He 


has been an egotist, absorbed in the 
present, interested alone in the present. 
The future may have had interest to him 
religiously, and the dream of the happpy 
hunting ground or the mysterious abode 
of the spirits may have led him to offer 
sacrifice to get the good will of his divin- 
ity. But in the future of this breeding, 
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toiling, loving, sorrowing, race of men, 
living in these same smoke-baptized 
cities where we have lived, men have had 
little interest. Absorbed in the present, 
the past and the future have been for- 
gotten. 

The Christian doctrine of salvation 
has been concerned chiefly with the in- 
dividual. The theology, the literature 
and the art of Christendom have been 
egoistic. Dante saw the mills of God 
grinding for the purification of the in- 
dividual, while Michael Angelo saw the 
entire world-process in the light of in- 
dividuals who were to escape this wicked 
world to find safety in some dimly strange 
and curious region. Calvinist and Ar- 
_minian, Romanist and Protestant have 
never discovered anything greater than 
an individual absorbed in the present, 
never thoughtful of projecting his life 
into the future of mankind, but feverishly 
anxious to escape mankind to save his 
own soul. 

Man’s political economy was the fruit 
of the same egoism. His doctrine of the 
individual found expression in the old 
theory of uncontrolled competition. It 
was the cruel doctrine which produced 
industrial despots who kept women and 
children working in factories from twelve 
to fifteen hours a day, conditions under 
which, it is said, half of the infants of 
Manchester, England, died under three 
years, the mere story of which still haunts 
England like an awful nightmare. The 
horizon of life was no larger than the 
immediate needs and desire of the indi- 
vidual, and his attitude toward the body 
politic was determined by these facts. 

Under this old theology and this old 
economy, the future of mankind was not 
considered. Why should men_ build 
houses for others to live in? Why should 
men sacrifice to plant trees whose fruit 
they would never taste? It was this 
individualism which made pessimistic 
Schopenhauer rebelliously ask: “Why 
must we be forever tortured by this pas- 
sion and desire to reproduce our kind, 
why are all our pursuits tainted with this 


application, all our needs referred to the 
needs of the new generation that tramples 
on our heels?” To the old thought this 
ruthless passion hurled man on before 
it as the wave hurls the swimmer. He 
might rebel, still he was hurled on. 

We are, however, beginning to see that 
the individual lives for the future, that 
he gets his meaning from his relation to 
the future of the race. He has signifi- 
cance in the presence only because the 
present is productive of the future. He 
has meaning for to-day only because to- 
morrow grows out of to-day. 

One of the greatest prophets of this 
gospel, a pagan and a visionist, yet a 
prophet who has seen more clearly man’s 
relation to the development of the race 
than many who scoff at the pagans, is 
G. H. Wells. He has seen clearly that 
man gains his meaning for the world- 
process in the production and develop- 
ment of the next generation of men. 

Life, as Mr. Wells sees it, is “ essentially 
a matter of reproduction; first a growth 
and training to that end, then commonly 
mating and actual physical reproduction, 
and finally the consummation of these 
things in parental nurture and educa- 
tion.” This is the chief end of man as 
it is of all life. The world is a “great 
birth-place, an incessant renewal, an 
undying fresh beginning and unfolding 
of life.” Take away this fact and we 
have nothing but stagnation and death,— 
no springtime, no sweet-smelling flowers, 
no laughing children, no waving harvests, 
no singing birds, but cold, monotonous 
death. It is the promise of the spring- 
time that makes winter endurable and 
it is not the amount of beer and cheese, 
or beef and rolls that man can eat and 
drink that gives interest to mankind. 
The most interesting thing about the 
present race of men is that the next gen- 
eration of men is dependent upon them 
for their production and nurture. This 
is the real wonder in comparison with 
which all others dwindle into insignifi- 
cance. 

This being true, the chief business of 
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mankind is { create those conditions 
under which offspring can reach the 
highest point of efficiency. “The seri- 
ous aspect of our private lives, the gen- 
eral aspect of all our social and coiper- 
ative undertakings, is to prepare as well 
as we possibly can a succeeding genera- 
tion, which shall prepare still more cap- 
ably for still better generations to follow.” 
This must be the test of any human in- 
stitution. In the future, social systems 
must stand or fall by their ability to pro- 
duce conditions in which a new-born 
child may realize the strongest and best 
life. All that fail to contribute to this 
end are either superficial and hence use- 
less, or wrong and hence to be abolished. 

There has been an immense amount 
of social quackery which has turned man 
away from an intelligent persuit of this 
primal object of his existence. In his 
earlier life, Mr. Wells, himself, was en- 
trapped by one of these shams, that of 
scientific marriage for the production of 
a better race of men. The chief objec- 
tion to this idea is that it will not work. 
Shaw may advocate the mating of a duke 
and a charwoman, but there is one in- 
superable barrier to the proposition, 
namely, that the duke does not care for 
the charwoman nor does she care for him. 
Though the state should forbid the mar- 
riage of diseased persons, it could not 
prevent people “falling in love” and 
living together in free union, and though 
the state offered large pensions to young 
men six feet in height and strong of mus- 
cle and sound in every organ who would 
marry women with large chests and broad 
hips and rosy cheeks, approved by the 
health officer, they would spurn the pen- 
sion and marry the first invalid for whom 
they had a passion. 

Another objection to this scientific 
marriage is a lack of knowledge of how 
to breed to secure the things desired. 
“We are not a bit clear what points to 
breed for and what points to breed out.” 
The breeding of cattle is a simple matter 
because the breeder knows what he wants, 
—a certain grade of milk or good beef. 
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It is easy to breed for these simple quali- 
ties, but man is not used for beef and, in 
these days of endless foods, even woman 
is dispensable as a giver of milk. In 
man we must breed for beauty and health, 
ability, genius and energy, all so com- 
plex that it is impossible to define one of 
them, much less to breed for them. The 
varieties of beauty are endless. There 
is the delicate beauty of the English 
woman, and the homely beauty of the 
Dutch, the tropic beauty of the tambou- 
rne girl following the organ-grinder, 
and the quaint beauty of the Japanese. 
For what type of beauty shall we breed ? 
We are as unable to breed for “ perfect 
health” as for beauty, for what is health 
in one person may not be health in an- 
other. “Health is a balance, a balance 
of blood against nerve, of digestion 
against secretion, of heart against brain. 
A heart of perfect health and vigor put 
into the body of a perfectly healthy man 
who is built upon a slighter scale than 
that heart, will swiftly disorganize the 
entire fabric, and burst its way to a hem- 
orrhage in lungs perhaps, or brain, or 
whenever the slightest relative weakness 
permits.” The perfect health of an 
American Indian is not the same as the 
perfect health of a New Yorker, nor the 
health of the Negro in the plantation 
cabin the same as that of the Duke of 
Wales. All of this talk of breeding for 
better men breaks down because we do 
not know enough. Whether men will 
ever know enough remains to be seen, 
but this much is certain, if men ever do 
know enough, the novelist will not be 
deprived of material for his books, for 
youth and maiden will still love, still 
elope, still make their own choice while 
the scientist goes on spinning his theories. 

The particular social quackery which 
just now is blinding men to the real issue 
of life is the delusion of “race-suicide,” 
a sham which has never been better ex- 
posed than by Mr. Wells. The alarm- 
ist is crying that long before old Sol has 
a chance to burn up his carbon and leave 
the earth in darkness, man will have 
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been extinguished by the fall of the birth- 
rate. Skepticism and materialism, love 
of ease and luxury, are all blamed by this 
alarmist for this decline. They have 
resulted in the loss of seriousness, and 
with the loss of this Puritan virtue women 
are losing their courage and men are 
wasting themselves in their selfish pleas- 
ures. But this is not true. It is because 
the race is becoming more religious and 
our women more courageous that the 
birth-rate is declining. It is the funda- 
mental religious conviction that is taking 
possession of the race, that if govern- 
ments will serve the highest interests of 
mankind, it will not be necessary to pro- 
duce so many children. When a gov- 
ernment permits conditions to exist where 
one half of the infants die before they 
reach maturity; when wars drain the 
population every generation of its strong- 
est men; when governments spend mill- 
ions for the maintenance of armies and 
navies which ought to be spent in im- 
proving the homes of the poor and in 
creating an environment where the mor- 
tality will decrease, spending it upon 
instruments for the murder of the poor 
creatures who happen to survive the un- 
sanitary conditions; then women have 
to be turned into perennial breeding ani- 
mals to furnish the supply for wasteful 
governments. The religious conscious- 
ness of the race will not permit it to con- 
tinue in this ungodly business. The con- 
science of the race has not become flabby. 
The instinct of motherhood has not been 
lost. There are sterile women and giddy 
women who will not bear children and 
there always have been but in the race 
the conscience is becoming stronger as it 
is becoming more enlightened and the 
instinct of motherhood centers upon a 
few children that can be well cared for 
and nurtured to reproduce in the future 
a better race of men. The maternal in- 
stinct refuses to bear sons to be shot or 
daughters to die in the poisonous air of 
cheap tenements before they reach their 
teens. 

. The little that governments have done 
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only serves to strengthen these convictions. 
The slight improvements made in the 
conditions has increased the population 
in spite of the decrease of birth-rate. In 
England and Wales between 1846-1850, 
there were 33.8 births per 1,000; be- 
tween 1896-1900 there were 28.0 per 
1,000, a decrease in the birth-rate of 5.8. 
But between 1846-1850 the death-rate 
was 23.3 per 1,000; between 1896-1900 
it was 17.7 per 1,000, a decrease of 5.6, 
leaving only .2 decrease in population. 
Now comes another fact, discouraging 
to the alarmist, who sees all of the good 
in the past. The illegitimate births 
between 1846-1850 numbered 2.2 per 
1,000; between 1896-1900 they num- 
bered 1.2 per 1,000. Had it not been 
for the fall in these illegitimate births 
the population would have increased.8. 
The increase in the morality of the peo- 
ple was the cause in the slight decrease 
in population. The prolongation of the 
average time of life almost overcame the 
decrease in birth-rate. Considering the 
little that has been done to better the 
conditions of the poor, this is a marvel- 
ous record. When governments spend 
less upon champagne and the millinery 
of state, upon instruments of destruction, 
and turn their millions to the preserva- 
tion of life, then it will not be necessary 
to produce so many children. 

Mr. Wells has clearly demonstrated 
the possibility of further reducing the 
mortality of infants in England, and what 
is true in England is also true in America. 
In Rutlandshire, in 1900, 108 children 
out of 1,000 died under five years of age; 
in Dorsetshire 183 out of every 1,000, 
and in Lancashire 274 out of every 1,000. 
“Unless we are going to assume that the 
children born in Lancashire are inher- 
ently weaker than the children born in 
Rutland or Dorset—and there is not the 
shadow of reason why we should believe 
that—we must suppose that at least 171 
children out of every 1,000 in Lancashire 
were killed by the conditions into which 
they were born.” The government ab- 
sorbed in its imperialism, surrounding 
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itself with guns and dynamite, and the 
politicians busy with measures that will 
get them votes, permit this “perennial 
massacre of the innocents.” 

There is no reason why the 103 deaths 
out of each 1,000 in Rutland might not 
be considerably reduced. Grant that 
some are born who are not fit to live be- 
cause of inherent defects. “It leaves 
untouched the fact that a vast multitude 
of children of untainted blood and good 
mental and moral possibilities, as many, 
perhaps, as 100 in each 1,000 born, die 
yearly through insufficient food, insuffi- 
cient good air, and insufficient attention. 
The plain and simple truth is that they 
are born needlessly. There are still too 
many births for our civilization to look 
after, we are still unfit to be trusted with 
a rising birth-rate.”” Until governments 
can deal more wisely with the children 
already produced, they would do well to 
urge less upon parents the production 
of innocents for the slaughter. 

Every child born into the world is en- 
titled to the best food, good air, and a 
bright and cheerful house, where it can 
grow to the best advantage, and it should 
be the business of government to see that 
every mother is supplied with these things, 
both for herself and for her child. The 
institutions of charity founded for this 
purpose are not successful. They not 
only lessen parental responsibility, and 
give the child a mechanical rather than 
a sympathetic environment, but they en- 
courage births among the class where 
they are least desirable. At best charity 
is an imperfect makeshift and cannot 
solve the great problem. 

There are several things which touch 
the problem directly and, if enforced, 
would produce a better race. First, 
reckless parentage should be discouraged. 
This can be done, Mr. Wells thinks, by 
making “the parent the debtor to society 
on account of the child for adequate food, 
clothing, and care for at least the first 
twelve or thirteen years of life, and in the 
event of parental default to invest the 
local authority with exceptional powers 


of recovery in this matter. It would be 
quite easy to set up a minimum standard 
of clothing, cleanliness, growth, nutrition 
and education, and provide, that if that 
standard was not maintained by a child, 
or if the child was found to be bruised 
or maimed without the parents being 
able to account for these injuries, the 
child should be at once removed from 
the parental care, and the parents charged 
with the cost of a suitable maintenance— 
which need not be excessively cheap. If 
the parents fail in the payments they 
could be put into celibate labor estab- 
lishments to work off as much of the debt 
as they could, and they would not be 
released until their debt was fully dis- 
charged. Legislation of this type would 
not only secure all and more of the ad- 
vantages children of the least desirable 
sort now get from charities and public 
institutions, but it would certainly invest 
parentage with a quite unprecedented 
gravity for the reckless, and it would 
enormously reduce the number of births 
of the least desirable sort.” 

The government could establish a 
minimum standard of sanitary conditions 
in houses and make it illegal for any man 
to inhabit a house which falls below this 
standard. A certain size of rooms, nec- 
essary ventilating appliances, plenty of 
light and good air, are things which 
should be a part of every house. These 
houses should be kept in good repair and, 
in no case, should they be crowded. 
“The minimum permissible tenement 
for a maximum of two adults and a very 
young child is one properly ventilated 
room capable of being heated, with close 
and easy access to sanitary conveniences, 
a constant supply of water and easy 
means of warm water. More 
than one child should mean another room, 
and it seems only reasonable if we go so 
far as this, to go further and require a 
minimum of furniture and equipment, 
a fire-guard, for instance, and a separate 
bed or cot for the child. In a civilized 
community, children should not sleep 
with adults, and the killing of children 
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by ‘accidental’ overlaying should be a 
punishable offence. If a woman does 
not wish to be dealt with as a half-hearted 
murderess she should not behave like 
one.” 

It may be objected that these demands 
are unreasonable, that it would make it 
impossible for the poor to have children 
as they could not meet these conditions. 
Under present conditions it might be 
impossible but if this standard is right 
then the government should correct the 
conditions which make the ideal impos- 
sible. It could be corrected by estab- 
lishing a minimum wage. No man ought 
to be permitted to labor for a wage which 
would not allow him to live a wholesome, 
healthy, and reasonably happy life. ‘The 
industry which cannot afford to pay such 
a wage is a positive curse to civilization. 
Rather than being a source of wealth to 
the nation it is a “disease and a parasite 
upon the public body.” Hence all such 
industries should be abolished, only such 
being permitted to exist that can pay a 
wage large enough to permit a man to 
rent a tenement in the best condition 
and large enough for three or four child- 
dren, “to maintain himself and wife and 
children above the minimum standard 
of comfort, his insurance against prema- 
ture and accidental death or temporary 
economic or physical disablement, some 
minimum provision for old age and a 
certain margin for the exercise of his 
individual freedom.” 

Men scoff at this as a meager material- 
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istic interpretation of life, and stamp 
Wells as a pagan. If, however, these 
scoffers could be placed in the home of 
the poor man, compelled to live on his 
wage, bear children and support them 
under such meager surroundings, he might 
discover in the doctrine a sublime ideal- 
ism, with a spiritual dynamic for the 
redeeming of souls which has not been 
attached to more pretentious doctrines 
of salvation. Others scornfully brush 
Wells aside as a visionist. And so he is, 
but the curse of the world, is that there 
are so few who see visions. Men are so 
concerned with tariff and ship-subsidy 
bills, with the building of canals, and the 
regulation of their beer and whiskey, 
that they never consider the real problem 
of life, the making of men. It is to the 
credit of Mr. Wells that he has seen that 
this is the business of mankind, that all 
other business should center about this 
great undertaking, that the business of 
the man of to-day is to work for the man 
of to-morrow. 

It is objected that Wells is scornful of 
religion and contemptuous of religious 
instruction. Here he may be weak. 
The heart must not be left cheerless and 
cold. Neither must the body be left 
hungry, nor the development of the phys- 
ical sacrificed to the spiritual. In em- 
phasizing the former Wells has done a 
work neglected by the enthusiasts of re- 
ligion. 

Cuauncey J. Hawkins. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


OUR NEXT ICE-AGE. 


By Joun C. Etuior. 


i EARLIER periods of the history 
of men the more civilized nations 
were wont to set aside priesthoods whose 
sphere of activities ranged from com- 
mendable and oft-times fruitful interro- 
gations of Nature, to mastery of signs, 


omens, horoscopes, and royal dreams. 
Failure to supply solutions on demand 
was a capital offence and the criminals 
were all too frequently blotted from the 
things that be. 

Fortunately for the men of science of 
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modern times we have grown more hu- 
mane and charitable toward the limita- 
tions of the human intellect. Hence, 
for instance, we are not even impatient 
or querulous under repeated failures of 
our savants to formulate an adequate 
hypothesis of the great Ice-Age of Ple- 
istocene times. Why did such an awful 
catastrophe overwhelm the present proud 
seats of empire of the great nations of the 
earth? Is its recurrence probable or 
imminent? Is it in the womb of Time 
and the decree of Fate that the ranks of 
poor humanity are to be scourged and 
decimated by another glacial deluge? 
The attitude of the average “man in the 
street” toward such conjectures is one 
of serene indifference as yet. His undis- 
turbed equanimity is only rivaled by 
that of the gods who were wont to recline 
on the heights of Mount Olympus and 
doze as they dreamily gazed at the far- 
spreading panorama of “flaming towns, 
and clanging fights, and sinking ships, 
and praying hands” that marked the 


history of suffering mankind. But the 
attention of an increasing number of 
thoughtful minds is being directed to 


this question. Articles recur with strik- 
ing persistency in papers and magazines 
speculating upon the probability of a 
duplication in a time to come of the icy 
besom of destruction that swept over 
Europe and America in Pleistocene 
times, laying 2,000,000 square miles of 
the one continent and 4,000,000 square 
miles of the other under an impenetrable 
shroud of ice and snow. Geologists be- 
lieve that it is only about 7,000 years since 
these conditions came to an end, and, if 
they should prevail again to a like extent, 
the city of Cincinnati will mark the south- 
ernmost edge of the ice-sheet in America 
but the Southern states will lie in the 
grasp of an Arctic climate. London and 
New York, Berlin and St. Petersburg 
will be no more. The Irish question 
and other mistakes will be buried forever 
beneath an icy pall. Sunny France will be 
a Siberia knowing no summer, and Paris 
a frozen solitude of snow-filled streets. 
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It is a curious and well-known fact that 
in their gropings after Truth the repre- 
sentative minds of buried ages have in 
many instances anticipated, with a greater 
or lesser measure of precision, the epoch- 
marking discoveries of later times. Minds 
differ in receptivity so that while this or 
that genius may be said to have caught 
the inspiration of his age, to have ab- 
sorbed the unspoken ideals and aspira- 
tions of the great body of his fellowmen, 
and given them commanding utterance 
in music or art or literature, there are 
still others so delicately attuned to the 
voice of Nature that they seem to catch 
the faintest inflection of some cosmic 
truth. And, if their concept in crystal- 
lized form fell upon unheeding ears among 
their contemporaries, some later age with 
greater resources and fruits of research 
at hand has recognized the gleaming 
filament of Truth in the speculations of 
the dead philosopher, and extended to 
his memory the meed of praise. Thus 
Anaximander 2,500 years before Darwin’s 
time, Goethe, Browning, and others, 
did all dimly adumbrate upon the now 
generally recognized theory of evolution. 
These men saw, as it were “through a 
glass darkly ” but they nevertheless caught 
a brief inspiration of a great immanent 
truth which finally crystallized into a 
grand and broad generalization in the 
mind of Charles Darwin. 

In the field of research under review, 
then, it would at least seem possible that 
the halting and interrogative prophecies 
of a coming glacial devastation, that ap- 
pear in various quarters from time to 
time, are, in their last analysis, a cosmic 
truth apparent to the subconsciousness 
of investigators and seeking articulate 
expression and development into tangible, 
argumentative form. And it is certain 
that there is no field of endeavor more 
worthy of the best efforts of the best 
minds, for a Glacial Period stands out 
as the most stupendous revolution re- 
corded in the otherwise orderly sequence 
of events in the procession of geologic 
ages, and as one preéminently calculated 
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to entirely subvert the status of nations 
and civilizations, to blot out a world and 
recast the affairs of men at a stroke. 
There is a high degree of probability 
that the much sought after solution is 
one of the very simplest with which the 
mind of man could be engaged, notwith- 
standing the many ponderous and elabo- 
rate theories adduced by ingenious phil- 
osophers in the past. Speaking in this 
connection Professor Bonney says:** “ It 
is therefore probable that some factor, 
which is essential for the complete solu- 
tion of the problem, is as yet undiscov- 
ered, or, at any rate, the importance of 
one which is already known has not been 
duly recognized.” It will develop in 
the sequel that these are prophetic words, 
for it would seem that there really is a 
factor “already known,” but whose im- 
portance has in the most curious manner 
been persistently overlooked by all of 
our glacial philosophers, thereby delay- 
ing the solution of a problem fraught 
with the direst consequences to the family 
of nations. Tyndall, the great physicist, 
showed that the prime essentials were a 
“boiler” and “condenser.” In his opin- 
ion we needed perhaps more vapor, but 
we also needed a “condenser” so power- 
ful that the precipitation should fall as 
snow and not as rain. None can take 
exception to so simple and manifestly 
adequate epitome of the conditions neces- 
sary tothegenesisofanIceAge. Through 
the labors of this investigator we are 
launched upon a course leading directly 
to the solution of the problem. Many 
trans-Atlantic passengers have had an 
opportunity of observing the power and 
efficiency as condensers of the fleets of 
icebergs floating in the sea. It is evi- 
dent to the most casual observer that if 
these formidable armadas were even 
slightly increased in size or number a 
marked deterioration in the climate of 
Europe and America must ensue. It is 
well known that our present favorable 
meteorological conditions are only main- 
tained in a delicate equipoise, and any 
*Ice-Work, p. 260, 
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disturbance of the nature indicated, 
would infallibly subject us to another 
glacial visitation. This is the crucial 
point and it only remains for us to con- 
sider, apart from unnecessary technical- 
ities, how the sources or reservoirs of 
these masses of ice being discharged into 
the North Atlantic are and long have 
been in process of augmentation and are 
at last, perhaps, in a state of rapid and 
more pronounced enlargement. 

The cessation of the great Ice-Age 
resulted, it is believed by geologists, 
from the subsidence of the northern ice- 
burdened lands beneath the sea, so that 
no important land-nuclei remained for 
the formation of ice-caps, and no marked 
accumulation of ice-fields was possible 
in the Arctic ocean owing to the wide 
avenue of escape leading into the Atlantic. 
Since then, however, a gradual reéleva- 
tion of these regions has been in progress 
so that certain lands west of Greenland 
have now an elevation almost 2,000 feet 
higher than that at which they formerly 
stood, as determined by Feilden, Greely 
and Bessels. Some writers have pointed 
out that at the present rate of progress 
“perhaps a few centuries” will suffice 
to convert Hudson’s Bay into salt marsh 
or dry land. But in a stil shorter time, 
if these secular movements of the earth’s 
crust are persistent, the present avenues 
of communication west of Greenland 
between the Arctic and Atlantic oceans 
will, for all practical purposes of discharge 
have ceased to exist. The first fruits of 
this blockade are evident in the forma- 
tion of the so-called paleocrystic sea, 
or masses of hoary old ice, which has 
been unable to escape from the labyrin- 
thine channels of the Parry islands and 
goes on increasing from year to year. It 
was the presence of this ice in McClin- 
tock channel that baffled so many of the 
stout-hearted explorers of the North- 
west Passage. The net result of these 
developments will be that sooner or later 
the entire drainage of the Polar basin 
will be diverted into the remaining exit 
between Europe and Greenland—that of 
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Behring straits being negligible. This 
is the portentous feature and key to the 
whole situation. The subsidence be- 
neath the sea of the land areas of the far 
north, which induced the cessation of 
the Pleistocene Ice-Age, left an unob- 
structed highway for the outflowing 
Polar currents down the American coast, 
throughout their entire course, their 
natural “set” being west then as now, 
owing to the revolution of the earth on 
its axis. There was thus left a wide 
expanse of neutral waters between the 
south-flowing Polar currents and the 
north-flowing Gulf Stream bathing the 
shores of western Europe. In the 7,000 
or 8,000 years that have since elapsed, 
however, this beneficent arrangement 
has been changed for the worse. The 
Polar currents have crossed the neutral 
zone and are thrusting their icy burdens 
athwart the right of way of the Gulf 
Stream. The inevitable result must be 
not only a steady lowering of the mean 
annual temperature of the adjoining re- 
gions but what is more important, a 
steady increase in the amount of snow- 
fall. Thus Tyndall’s postulate of a 
“boiler” and “condenser” is in process 
of realization through the growing inti- 
macy of contact of these two extremes of 
heat and cold. It would seem to be a 
natural corroboration of the correctness 
of the line of reasoning being followed 
to find that, according to the disinterested 
investigations of Whitney, the glaciers 
of Iceland are rapidly advancing. An- 
other highly sensitive danger-point exists 
in the vast snowfields of the mountain- 
chains of Norway, whence several gla- 
ciers come down almost to sea-level and 
at least one actually discharges small 
bergs into a northern fiord. When the 
enormous glaciers of Iceland commence 
to litter the sea, but more probably be- 
fore that culmination, the Scandinavian 
systems will respond to the increasing 
snowfall and send forth their ships of 
ice to join the fleets already assembling 
on the high seas from other sources, so 
that we may then consider the last chap- 
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ters in the history of our civilization to 
have been written. As each new contri- 
bution of icebergs arrives from successive 
quarters in descending scale of latitude 
the conflagration will proceed apace until 
the later stages will be marked with a 
terrible rapidity—a sort of geometrical 
progression as it were. It is significant 
that the geological records of the great 
Ice-Age of the past show a gradual ac- 
cession of cold during the earlier develop- 
ments which were followed by a swift 
consummation at the last. 

It will be seen, therefore, that it is not 
necessary to be versed in the profundities 
of astronomy, or steeped in geological 
lore, in order to grasp and appreciate 
the simple equation of natural factors 
whence is evolved such tremendous re- 
sults as attend upon a glacial epoch. It 
is probably in consequence of the majesty 
and grandeur of the phenomenon asso- 
ciated therewith, which have been likened 
by Professor Wright to the stately pro- 
gression of the celestial movements, that 
so many elaborate and abstruse and in- 
genious theories have in turn been erected 
upon the ruins of their predecessors. 
The maximum of penetration required, 
however, is only that sufficient to discern 
the inevitable sequence of events that 
must develop from the growing intimacy 
of the contact between the moist influ- 
ences of the Gulf Stream and the frigid 
products of the perennial winter of the 
Polar regions. Allusion is frequently 
made in geological works to the fact that 
the immense ice-sheets of the Spitzbergen 
are due directly to the influence of the 
Gulf Stream. That is to say the latter 
furnishes the aqueous vapor whence is 
derived the snowfall requisite to feed the 
glacier systems of the interior. Precisely 
the same relation is in an advanced stage 
of development further to the south be- 
tween the warm Atlantic drift and the 
snow-fields of Greenland and Iceland, 
and will soon extend to those of Scan- 
dinavia. With the material results of 
these conjunctions before them perplexity 
may arise in the minds of some readers 
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by the recollection that certain philoso- 
phers would conduct the Gulf Stream 
across a submerged isthmus of Panama, 
or shunt it off in some other direction, in 
order to induce glacial conditions in 
Europe and America. This is perhaps 
the least tenable theory of all. Tyndall 
has likened it to taking “the fire from 
under the boiler”; Professor Bonney 
does not entertain it, and reason will have 
none of it. We need plenty of moisture, 
we need the Gulf Stream to convey it, 
and we need an ice-strewn ocean to pre- 
cipitate it in the form of snow. Speak- 
ing of the growth of glacial systems Sir 
John Lubbock* says: 


“The extension of the glaciers does 
not, however, necessarily imply any very 
severe climate. 

“Paradoxical as it may appear glaciers 
require heat as well as cold; heat to 
create the vapor, which again condenses 
as snow. A succession of damp summers 
would do more to enlarge the glaciers 
than a series of cold seasons. Leblanc 
estimated that the glacial period need 
not have had an average temperature 
of more than 7 degrees centigrade below 
the present, and other great authorities 
consider that at any rate a fall of even 5 
degrees would suffice.” 


So frail a margin, then, saves from us 
glacial extinction. It is utterly inex- 
plicable that the significance of the long- 
continued secular movements in the far 
North contributing by imperceptible de- 
grees to a greater and greater prevalence 
both of “damp summers” and “cold 
seasons ”—the results of which are now 
apparent, not alone in the swelling ice- 
cap of Greenland and the advancing 
glaciers of Iceland—should have hitherto 
so completely escaped the recognition of 
investigators. If they ever drew a men- 
tal picture of the North Atlantic as a 
vast, heaving mer de glace, fed by the 
streaming glaciers of two continents, it 
must have been only to regard it as the 


*Scenery of Switzerland, p. 100. 
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result, instead of the primary and sus- 
taining cause, of the Ice-Age. In short, 
they inverted the simple cause and effect 
—so potent when rightly applied, so 
futile when confused. The ocean ice 
would, however, be sustaining only up 
to a certain limit which would be reached 
as soon as the cold of the Northern hemi- 
sphere exceeded that of the Southern, 
enabling the northeast trade-winds to 
drive the heated waters of the equatorial 
zones south of Cape St. Roque and so 
into the South Atlantic. The consequent 
absence of the vapor-conveying Gulf 
Stream from the North Atlantic would 
induce calm weather and clear skies over 
the seaboards of Europe and America, 
banishing precipitation and enabling the 
sun to speedily reduce the citadels of 
the starving snowfields. It is well known 
to geologists that the various retreats of 
the ice-sheet were quite rapid while they 
were in progress. The vanishing snow- 
fields, however, would be followed by a 
rising temperature until the natural pre- 
dominance of the cold of the southern 
hemisphere over that of the northern 
being restored, the southeast trades 
would again force the warm equatorial 
waters north of Cape St. Roque, recrea- 
ting the Gulf Stream, and so hurrying up 
fresh munitions of war for thé decimated 
and fast-melting ranks of the glacial 
army of invasion. Then the entire pro- 
cess would commence anew. It is there- 
fore conceivable that the cycles of alter- 
nate advance and retreat of the continent- 
al ice-sheets might have continued in- 
definitely had not the steady subsidence 
of the northern ice-burdened lands, 
never wholly relieved, finally cut off the 
icebergs at their source. No fewer than 
eleven of these oscillations have been 
distinguished in America, and Professor 
Chamberlin confidently correlates the 
more marked instances with those 
tabulated by Geikie and others for 
Europe. Doubtless these were con- 
temporaneous as claimed, answering, 
as they did, to the common impulse 
on the ocean, because “things that 
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are equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another.” 

Parenthetically it may be here pointed 
out that the problem of the Permian Ice- 
Age in the Southern hemisphere, traces 
of which are found in South Africa, lends 
itself to precisely the same mode of treat- 
ment as that being pursued in these pages 
in reference to the Pleistocene Ice-Age 
and its approaching recrudescence in 
the Northern hemisphere. It is believed 
by geologists that in pre-Permian times 
there was a greater extension of land 
areas in the higher latitudes of the South- 
ern hemisphere than now obtains. But 
it must be patent to all that any appreci- 
able extension of the Antarctic continent, 
whether now or in the past, would enable 
that tremendous polar ice-field—in our 
day 4,500,000 square miles in area—to 
send its icebergs far north past the south- 
ern extremities of South America and 
Africa, distributing their chilling influ- 
ences far and wide, and concentrated 
particularly, perhaps, near the latter 
continent by the north-flowing current 
along its west coast. The contact of 
these “condensers” with the warmer 
waters of the South Atlantic would create 
an area of low pressure, and being an 
anti-cyclonic area, would sweep the 
aqueous vapor in an easterly direction 
and deposit it as snow upon the high 
and cold interior plateau of South Africa 
whence the ice-sheet would stream south- 
ward, as the glacial strie in the Karroo 
would seem to indicate did actually oc- 
cur. An Ice-Age is therefore, merely 
the product of certain favorable local 
conditions. 

Professor Wright reminds us that when 
the proposal was made a few years ago 
by some French engineers to flood the 
Sahara from the Mediterranean the 
scheme was viewed with alarm and dis- 
may by the people of Switzerland who 
dreaded any increased supply of aqueous 
vapor for their vast glacier systems. The 
same authority adds that any such de- 
nouement would be attended with fatal 
results to the republic and perhaps to 
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central Europe. In speculating upon 
the latent powers of destruction of the 
small glacier in Tucker’s ravine, Mount 
Washington, Professor Shaler points out 
that a very slight dislocation of present 
meteorological conditions would suffice 
to once more urge the glaciers forth on 
their career of devastation, and that once 
started, there is no telling where they 
would stop. Owing to the heavy pre- 
cipitation prevalent, the glaciers on the 
western slope of the New Zealand Alps 
descend as low as within 1,000 feet of 
sea-level despite the high mean tempera- 
ture of the ocean at that point. For the 
same reason the snow-line on the Him- 
alayas is much lower on the warm south- 
ern side than on the cold northern side. 
But it is unnecessary to multiply instances. 
The vision is plain and true and the in- 
terpretation thereof is sure. 

The intuitive subconsciousness of men, 
to which earlier allusion has been made, 
that the initial developments of another 
Ice-Age may be imminent to the point of 
easy discernment did we but know where 
to look for their presence, may be respon- 
sible in part for the frequency with which 
occasional writers detail for us a few of 
the undoubtedly significant symptoms 
of prospective continental glaciation. 
The following excerpt is from The Cause 
of the Glacial Epoch, by H. L. True: 


“For the present I will affirm that the 
Glacial Period is still going on. The ice 
is rapidly accumulating in the polar re- 
gions and slowly creeping downwards 
toward the temperate zones. The Chi- 
cago Evening Post quotes the following 
from a leading German meteorologist 
and astronomer: ‘ Places visited by Kotze- 
bue, Ross, Franklin, Parry and others 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century and pronounced by them to be 
free from ice during June, July and Au- 
gust, are now covered with several feet 
of solid ice which is capped with snow 
throughout the year.’ This certainly 
proves that the earth’s glacial zones are 
rapidly and permanently enlarging. 
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Flammarion, the great French astrono- 
mer, has shown that every country in 
Europe, as well as those in Asia, has, 
during the last fifty years, lost from six 
to fourteen degrees in its mean annual 
temperature. In France, Germany and 
Italy the northern limit of the growth 
of the vine is steadily being pushed south- 
ward.” 


This is sufficiently startling, but, like 
so many or rather all others who have 
essayed the glacial problem our author 
does not identify his notable data with 
any instant theory or prediction of im- 
mediate import. It is precisely this note 
of indecision as regards the time of ful- 
filment that deprives such prophecies of 
the great débacle to come of the dynamic 
quality of challenging imminence for the 
citizens of a day infested with other cares. 
Only an academic interest is manifested 
in the decrees of fate supposed to con- 
cern our descendants of the remote fu- 
ture. But a rude disillusioning would 
seem to be at hand. Our complacency 
is that of the improvident, for the day of 
disaster already looms on the horizon. 
Although systematic researches conduct- 
ed by competent men along the lines in- 
dicated, on the northern confines of the 
Atlantic, would, in all likelihood, deter- 
mine with a very considerable degree of 
precision just what portion still remains 
of the alloted span of our present civili- 
zation, it is perhaps permissible to say 
now that untoward climatic conditions 
along the more northerly portions of the 
Atlantic seaboard are in a fair way to 
reach a climacteric in a few centuries— 
remembering that the agencies at work 
whose achievements, as already detailed, 
are now perceptible in several quarters, 
will move with a constantly accelerating 
pace as time goes on. 

On the grounds of simplicity, suffi- 
ciency and tangible delineation of a se- 
quence of events unfolding under our 
very nose, the foregoing portrayal of the 
combination of factors prolific of Glacial 
developments may well prove to be the 
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Rosetta stone, or key, to the hitherto in- 
decipherable hieroglyphics of glacial ge- 
ology. In such an event there must 
ensue a sudden stiffening of the foreign 
policies of the world’s chancelleries. If 
it is conceived that the fiat is: Only a 
few hundred years and then the deluge, 
we may look for a kaleidoscopic proces- 
sion of political events. Armageddon 
begins to assume a threatening reality. 
The instinct of self-preservation is as 
strong in nations as in individuals, and 
it is an irresistible temptation to briefly 
speculate upon the possible moves of the 
great empires looking to the perpetuation 
of their national identity in the order of 
the new world already dawning on the 
disintegrating fabric of the old. 
Obviously the United States must 
carve out a refuge for her people in South 
America against the time when they will 
be driven out of the Northern continent 
by the irresistible advance of the all- 
effacing ice-sheet. It is devoutly to be 
wished that the Latin republics will 
cheerfully acquiesce in any scheme look- 
ing to their incorporation in a South 
American hegemony animated solely by 
North American institutions, otherwise 
—might must decide. The beneficent 
power and proved vitality of Anglo- 
Saxon laws, language and institutions, 
habits, traditions and ideals must not be 
impaired by inoculations alien to their 
genius. It took centuries of travail by 
men and women to bring these to their 
present stage of perfection which we, 
their descendants, enjoy or abuse as the 
case may be. It is not expedient for 
the safety of the one, nor for the welfare 
of the world in general, that either of the 
two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
family, or, which is the same thing, the 
two great peoples actuated solely by the 
Anglo-Saxon spirit, should be blotted 
from the map. In the time of stress 
about to try all nations, it will become 
more and more evident that each is the 
complement of the other. The conti- 
nent of South America comprises about 
7,000,000 square miles of surpassing 
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wealth and most varied resources. If 
unified and dominated by one central 
progressive sovereignty, she will rank 
as one of the two or three mighty political 
units or empires into which the human 
race will be resolved under the approach- 
ing new dispensation. 

For several of the British members of 
the blood partnership the situation is 
more complicated and diffuse. The 
proverbial “British luck,” however, has 
established the empire in nearly all the 
desirable strategic positions in southern 
latitudes, whence her citizens may round 
out a dominion commensurate with the 
dignity of their place in the vanguard of 
nations in the past, and in keeping with 
the larger future opening before their 
eyes. It does not seem that this dominion 
can be realized in anything less than 
control of the African continent and 
maintenance of a frontier extending 
from the Nile to the Euphrates and on to 
the Ganges. Against this latter “thin 
red line” some Euro combination 
will undoubtedly be hurled, and then 
will be determined the issue whether the 
English language and ideals of govern- 
ment are to survive and dominate the 
new world, or—but the alternative can- 
not be entertained. 

The colonies of Germany are impos- 
sible as a future “fatherland.” She 
may therefore elect to fasten on some 
portion of South America, but the pros- 
pective masters of that continent cannot 
acquiesce in any scheme of divided sov- 
ereignty. Or she may resolve to hurl 
France prostrate, and exact the cession 
of her colonial empire as a war indem- 
nity. To insure herself against such a 
repetition of the débacle of 1870, France 
would be driven into an alliance with 
England who would require in return 
certain desirable portions of French ter- 
ritory in Africa, which France really 
does not need because of her stationary 
population. In fact the animating im- 
pulse of French colonial ambition lies 
largely in the term “Ja gloire.” But the 
supremacy of the British navy is an awk- 
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ward fact, and Germany may seek to 
make use of her splendid army and to 
lead an European coalition into the 
shambles of the Near East. Here again, 
however, the intense rivalries and con- 
flicting ambitions of the different peo- 
ples of southeastern Europe, each having 
a national identity to maintain, may 
block the way to Mesopotamia and the 
Persian Gulf to every one unable to 
cleave a passage single-handed. It will 
be a happy culmination when German 
imperial ambitions beat themselves out, 
and that virile people absorbed, along 
with their Scandinavian and Danish 
kinsmen, into the dominions under the 
Anglo-Saxon egis. However unpala- 
table, to a patriotic German, such an 
arrangement might be, it is plain that if, 
at the approaching regrouping of the 
nations under other skies, the great 
Gothic family could be reunited, its 
genius would enrich the world in another 
Renaissance. 

Canadians may at first view the situa- 
tion with feelings akin to dismay since 
their commercial routes on the Atlantic 
will be among the first to be cut off by 
an ice-infested sea and inclement con- 
ditions on the seaboard. But there is 
no occasion for disquietude for Canada. 
In the term of centuries that may be ex- 
pected to elapse before glacial strin- 
gencies become insistent she will have 
attained an imposing stature of national 
growth, and her then population of 100,- 
000,000 or more of vigorous and self- 
reliant men and women will be eagerly 
welcomed in the wide spaces of the Afri- 
can continent and other quarters of the 
British Empire. And in what is now 
the Dark Continent they will find a con- 
genial habitat for it must not be forgotten 
that, while utterly destroying the present 
proud foci of our modern civilization, 
an Ice-Age will at the same time reju- 
venate the seats of empire of the mighty 
nations of old. It will be a time of un- 
ending clouds, fogs, mists and banks of 
vapor. The climate of the torrid zones 
will be radically modified. The plains 
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of ancient Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt 
will once again reécho the tread of throng- 
ing peoples, the murmuring of running 
streams and the music of multitudinous 
life. And Palestine, desolate Palestine, 
barren, parched and empty of her former 
glory, will be revivified—“a place of 
rivers and streams of water.” 

When Europe and America were held 
in the grip of the Glacial Epoch huge 
independent systems of glaciers were 
nourished by the various mountain ranges 
bordering on the Mediterranean whence 
they have in some instances entirely dis- 
appeared and in others are greatly re- 
stricted. Thus the Atlas mountains in 
North Africa, the Pyrenees, Alps, Cau- 
casus, Ararat, Lebanon and even Mount 
Hermon only about 100 miles from 
Jerusalem. This infallibly indicates the 
former prevalence of a moist climate in 
the regions mentioned. Speaking to this 
point that standard authority, James 
Geikie, in his Great Ice-Age, says: 


“I am not aware that traces of glacial 
action have been observed in any other 
part of North Africa. We cannot doubt, 
however, that during the Glacial Period 
the climate of that region must have been 
markedly affected, and evidence of this 
is furnished by alluvial accumulations 
of Pleistocene age. These show that 
North Africa was formerly in possession 
of a more humid climate. (Page 708.) 

“It used formerly to be maintained 
that the desert of the Sahara was occu- 
pied by the sea in Pleistocene times, but 
later observations have shown this view 
to be unfounded. (Page 709.) In a 
word it is the general opinion of those who 
have studied the desert regions of North 
Africa that these were formerly better 
watered than now—traversed by streams 
and rivers, and diversified here and there 
by lakes. 

“The evidence of such a climatic 
change is not confined to North Africa. 
In Palestine and Syria similar proof of 
former rainy conditions are forthcoming. 
Professor Hull has shown that every- 
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where the facts seem to point to a ‘plu- 
vial period’ which he thinks was most 
probably contemporaneous with the gla- 
cial conditions of Lebanon and Hermon. 
. . - In short there is no doubt that the 
border lands of the Mediterranean were 
formerly well-watered—that they have 
experienced more humid conditions than 
now obtain. This is quite in keeping 
with what we have learned as to the form- 
er great abundance of lakes in Central 
and Northern Asia. All those regions 
are drier now than they were in Pleisto- 
cene times. More than this, it seems 
most probable that the humid conditions 
of the Mediterranean lands extended 
even into tropical Africa.” (Pages 710- 
711.) 


Thus it will be seen that, though the 
British dominions are to be radically re- 
modeled in geography, the Empire will 
suffer no impairment in resources. It is 
a pleasing anticipation to see rise anew 
Old England’s might in a restored Old 
Egypt, to seat her kings on the throne 
of the mighty Pharaohs, to restore Lon- 
don in Cairo, and to rebuild the Mother 
of Parliaments in precincts where, with 
more than Napoleon’s forty centuries 
looking down on them, her legislators 
could surely do no wrong or ignoble act. 
Perhaps it is to this end that, under the 
hand of Destiny, her children have un- 
consciously been engaged in laying the 
foundations of their future home by the 
Red Sea. And hers shall be the task— 
certainly not from any idea of establish- 
ing a theocratic government of the world, 
but partly as a concession to sentiment, 
and partly from motives of policy—of 
repatriating the Jews to their rejuvenated 
Palestine. There, at last, this long-suf- 
fering race, inspired by the literal ful- 
filment of the Promise, may be confidently 
expected to shake off that alien furtive 
temperament begotten of centuries of 
servitude, to recover the full measure of 
their Maccabean valor, and to stand forth, 
clad in the full glory of Mosaic nobility, 
before a welcoming world. ~ ” 
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So that, seated securely, flanked on 
the one hand by a continent of kinsmen 
in South America, and on the other by 
the dominions of Australia, New Zea- 
land, India, and her wards and provinces 
of the Near East, the mistress of Africa 
can serenely await the unrolling of the 
Map of Time until, in the long course of 
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ages, the northern ice-sheets finally re- 
tire once more into their Arctic fastnesses, 
and the proverbial New Zealander of 
Macaulay actually sails away to view 
in reminiscent mood the place where once 
had stood Old London Bridge. 
Joun C. Exxror. 
Butte, Montana. 


COMMON GROUND FOR SOCIALIST AND INDI- 
VIDUALIST. 


By Jonun W. BENNETT. 


OME weeks ago three well-known 
representatives of different schools 

of sociological thought, socialistic and 
individualistic, met in New York and 
had a talk. At the end of the interview 
they seemed to feel that there were es- 
sential differences between them, so es- 


sential that they could not work together 
for social and economic reform. 


This is typical. Writers on sociology 
and economics almost universally take 
the same view. Socialism and individ- 
ualism are taken ordinarily as the oppo- 
site poles of economic thought. Is such 
the fact? This is a question of most 
vital interest as bearing upon the attitude 
of reformers and their followers toward 
the practical pressing issues of to-day. 

So far as extreme socialists and ex- 
treme individualists are concerned, there 
may be essential antagonism. Certainly 
they think themselves irreconcilably op- 
posed to one another. But a common- 
sense view of the situation discloses no 
good reason why social reformers who 
are socialists and social reformers who 
are individualists may not work shoulder 
to shoulder for the advancement of a 
common cause. 

No individualist is so extreme as to 
deny that each human being has a social 
as well as an individual existence. All 
individual liberty, each individual right, 


is qualified by the individual rights and 
liberties of others with whom the very 
nature of things compels the individual 
to live in social contact. Each individual 
cannot have a planet of his own. If he 
had he would contend with the inhabit- 
ants of other planets about the light of 
the sun and moon. It is doubtful wheth- 
er the human individual with a world to 
himself, could such a thing be conceived, 
would find himself as happy as we other 
mortals who are packed upon this planet 
with another billion and one-half of 
beings more or less like ourselves. 

Man is a social animal. The individu- 
alist who carries his theories to the veriest 
length of anarchy cannot conceive of any 
other kind of human. As social animals 
it is necessary that men should live to- 
gether. The only question is whether 
they shall live in harmony codéperating 
with one another and helping one another; 
or live in strife, crowding one another 
aside, tramping one another down, rend- 
ing one another. 

It is not necessary, however, to carry 
this discussion along upon theoretical 
lines. Practically the things which call 
most loudly for reform have been taken 
out of the sphere of contention between 
socialist and individualist. It would be 
as much to the point to argue for an abso- 
lute monarchy in a controversy over popu- 
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lar or legislative election of United States 
Senators as to contend for individualism 
in the regulation of corporate activities. 
Our government in all its branches has 
passed beyond the stage of absolute 
monarchy. In fields of corporate activ- 
ity, we have passed the individualistic 
stage of industrial organization. The 
question of individualism, as a practical 
question, cannot enter at all into the prob- 
lem of dealing with the corporation. It 
has but the most remote theoretical 
bearing. 

Corporations are socialistic organiza- 
tions. In them individuals associate in 
order to unite their forces to carry out in 
harmonious codperation industrial en- 
terprises. Where more than two hands 
are necessary to an enterprise, there must 
inevitably be social coéperation. Cer- 


tain industrial activities have been found 
monopolistic in their very essence. For 
great enterprises requiring union of in- 
tellect, union of fortune, union of skill, 
the corporation has been found the most 


fitting instrument. For monopolistic en- 
terprises, the corporation has been found 
the only fit instrument. Imagine a rail- 
way, or an insurance enterprise, a great 
steamship line, an express service, a 
telegraph or a postal service conducted 
by one individual or many individuals 
acting competitively. 

It is needless to bring forward proof 
of the corporation’s advantages in certain 
lines of business. The fact that it has 
absorbed the mightiest industrial activi- 
ties and is growing daily in power and 
comparative importance, proves fully 
that it has in it something essential in 
meeting present conditions of social and 
industrial evolution. 

Yet the corporation is merely a social- 
istic association of individuals for com- 
mon benefit. They associate because 
they can do better by association than by 
individual effort the things which they 
have set out to do. This is fully recog- 
nized and acted upon by a large and 
growing percentage of our industrial 
population. 
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Each free and independent citizen of 
this great nation, for instance, cannot 
conduct his own railway. He finds it 
necessary to give the task over to a cor- 
poration and in order to make that cor- 
poration efficient in the task it has under- 
taken he gives the corporation govern- 
mental functions—eminent domain, the 
taxing power, etc. Now in practice we 
have found that this arrangement gives 
the railway power to oppress the citizen 
who gives it being. It also discriminates 
between citizens whom it was instituted 
to serve equally and ends by corrupting 
and controlling their government. 

Broadly speaking there is but one way 
that citizens individually or collectively 
can defend themselves against the rail- 
way which they have created. They 
must control it. Obviously they cannot 
control it while its management is in the 
hands of officers and directors responsible 
only to stockholders and not so very re- 
sponsible to them. This is especially 
true since the material interests of the 
men who fill the offices and directorate 
of the railway and own its stock are in 
conflict with the material interests of the 
citizens whom they serve. Control, if it 
come at all to the citizen, must come 
through his government. - Leaving the 
organization of the railway as it now is, 
it has been proven to a demonstration 
that the railway controls the government 
rather than the government the railway. 

What is true of the railway in this re- 
gard is true also of the telegraph, the 
telephone, the gas company, the electric, 
light company, the water company, the 
postal service and a great number of 
services of like character, monopolistic 
in their nature and requiring in their 
most efficient administration quasi-gov- 
ernmental powers. In this vast indus- 
trial field individual effort is totally in- 
adequate to meet requirements. Organ- 
ization of individuals into service and 
industrial corporations—socialism in its 
broad and non-technical sense is an ab- 
solute essential. 

Assuming then that the industrial ac- 
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‘tivities, especially the public-service ac- 
tivities, which are now being carried on 
by corporations, cannot be carried on 
successfully upon the individualistic plan, 
there is nothing left in connection with 
corporations for the socialist and the in- 
dividualist to fight about upon principle. 
At least they cannot fight over the main 
bone of contention—individualistic effort 
versus social or codperative effort. For 
them then as for the rest of us the divid- 
ing problem narrows to what sort of cor- 
poration or association shall do the work. 
Shall it be done by a private irresponsible 
corporation or a public corporation re- 
sponsible to those it serves ? 

For railways and such services the peo- 
ple in their social capacity furnish the 
right-of-way. Also the capital, the busi- 
ness and the employés. The question 
at issue narrows down to whether the 
managing officers and directors shall be 
responsible to the people whom they 
serve or irresponsible—whether they shall 
be autocrats ruling the people or officers 
serving the people. 

The decision of this problem, again, 
brings up no question of principle be- 
tween the socialist and the individualist, 
if they be both democratic and look at 
the problem from the standpoint of the 
great industrial masses. Individualism 
cannot be applied except as to the auto- 
crat who under private control rules the 
public-service corporation and through 
it the government and the people. The 
private corporation is no more individual- 
istic in the sense of giving play to indi- 
vidual freedom or initiative than is the 
public corporation. Each is socialistic 
within its sphere. The individual must 
decide between irresponsible socialism 
exploited for the benefit of an autocracy 
of wealth and responsible socialism con- 
trolled by the masses and conducted for 
their benefit. The question and the only 
question for socialist or individualist is 
one of control, of government, of admin- 
istration. Shall the corporation be con- 
ducted upon autocratic lines, or shall its 
government be domocratic? Shall an 
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autocracy of wealth rule industry and 
through industry rule politics? Shall it 
make the idea of popular government a 
fraud and a pretense, or shall our de- 
mocracy extend both to industry and 
politics? Are we to insure continued 
political and industrial liberty or submit 
to political and industrial autocracy ? 
Are we to lose the freedom we have or 
gain more freedom? ‘These are the im- 
portant questions to be decided and it is 
very evident that the democratic individ- 
ualist and the democratic socialist are 
necessarily of one mind as to what is de- 
sirable. 

Fortunately upon this point nobody 
can take neutral ground. The public- 
service or industrial corporation is not 
in fact merely its officers and stockholders 
but also its employés. Less directly but 
none the less certainly are the persons 
who furnish the business part of this 
corporation. All these must submit to 
autocratic socialism so far as they are 
touched by the industry or corporation 
involved, or have democratic responsible 
socialism in this service or industry. In- 
dividualism in this matter is not within 
their reach. All must support public- 
ownership of monopolistic activities or 
corporate private-ownership which is 
autocratic socialism. 

I repeat, democratic socialists and dem- 
ocratic individualists do not disagree as 
to the desirableness of having these 
monopolistic industrial activities con- 
trolled by all for the benefit of all. Their 
quarrel is as to how it shall be done. 
Here again it is not a quarrel on principle. 

Narrowly viewed, the theories of the 
democratic individualist are most dam- 
aged by the adoption of public-ownership 
of public utilities and monopolistic in- 
dustrial activities, yet he is inclined to 
favor the plan. The democratic socialist 
whose theories would be accepted pro 
tanto by adoption of public-ownership, 
seems most inclined to object. It would 
not be doing things his way. Socialism 
to be the real thing must come through 


a revolution inspired by class-conscious 
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ness of the proletariat. The socialistic 
rose would not be so sweet by any other 
name. Indeed, it seems that the manner 
of plucking it alone gives perfume to this 
socialistic rose. 

To us of the great masses who have 
labeled ourselves neither individualist 
nor socialist and who are not so particular 
about supporting theories as we are 
about getting results, all this seems ab- 
surd, almost grotesque. Is the mere 
method—the way—of bringing the 
change about more important than the 
change itself? Is class-conscious up- 
rising an indispensable part of socialism ? 
Will not the socialist accept the same re- 
sults arrived at in some other way? 
Would not socialism be as much social- 
ism under the name of public-ownership ? 
Would it not be as much the real thing 
brought about by proper use of the ballot 
as by class-conscious uprising of the 
proletariat? If it would, the socialist 


and the individualist have no quarrel 
here, certainly none on principle. 


There is but one way of bringing about 
democratic socialism. We must con- 
vince the majority of our citizens that it 
is a desirable thing and get them to vote 
it in. An autocracy might establish 
socialism by some other method, a de- 
mocracy cannot. In democracy the get- 
ting of the majority and the favorable 
expression of that majority are absolute 
essentials, revolution or no revolution. 
If that majority and that expression can 
be had in favor of that portion of social- 
ism known as public-ownership, without 
class-conscious uprising and revolution, 
then revolution is unnecessary. If not 
the majority and the expression must 
still come after revolution. They at 
least are indispensable. 

There is now ready to our hands a 
work which would mean a long step in 
making socialistic industrial organiza- 
tions servants of the whole people, re- 
sponsible to the whole people. Demo- 
cratic socialists can secure the votes of 
democratic individualists in doing that 
work. Public-ownership of public util- 
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ities, now corporation exploited, is a 
thing upon which both can unite without 
yielding an inch of principle. Why do 
they not unite? In that way they might 
sooner than by any other method turn 
the individualistic democratic and the 
socialistic democratic minorities, each 
by itself hopeless, into that essential ma- 
jority having power to act. The alterna- 
tive is long-continued waiting while in- 
dustrial autocrats exploit both. Why 
wait ? 

The whole history of mankind has 
shown that social amelioration is a grad- 
ual process. Human intelligence, whether 
it be individual or mass intelligence, 
moves only from the well-known to the 
less well-known. Like infants learning 
to walk, they push the go-cart experience 
from point to point, holding to it in the 
mean time as their indispensable support. 
True, there have been revolutions, as in 
France. But when the pendulum of 
social organization came to rest after 
extreme oscillations the dial marked no 
further progress than in countries where 
social amelioration moved gradually 
along. In fact anything apart from 
gradual social change is almost unthink- 
able. The social organism must learn 
proficiency in its new vehtures before 
undertaking others. Just as the child 
is incapable of covering the whole range 
of human knowledge from alphabet to 
calculus without taking the intermediate 
steps in education, so the social organism 
cannot progress from cave-dwelling to 
the millennium skipping intermediate 
points. The very nature of the human 
animal prevents that sort of progress, 
and so far as we can now see, nothing 
can change that nature radically. 

Surely there is pure gain for the demo- 
cratic socialist in taking the proffered 
help of the democratic individualist and 
with it wresting from autocratic capital- 
ists the vast industrial activities now ex- 
ploited through irresponsible although 
socialistic corporations. He would in 
this manner establish a school of social- 
ism which would necessarily educate 
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more followers for him in a year than his 
present preaching of class-conscious up- 
rising would in a life-time. 

As for the individualist, he, too, can 
only gain. When his individualistic an- 
cestors struck for political freedom they 
did not strike for anarchy or pure in- 
dividualism in government. They knew 
that in any state of society short of ideal, 
government was necessary. The ques- 
tion before them and the only question 
was who should control that government. 
Should it be an autocratic government 
irresponsible to the governed, or should 
it be a democratic government controlled 
by those who supported it? By political 
liberty, in other words, our ancestors did 
not mean that every man should have a 
government of his own—did not mean 
anarchy, but only the equal right of all 
to participate in and control the govern- 
ment. And the only thing the demo- 
cratic individualist can mean by freedom 
in industry, is the equal right of every 
worker to participate in and control in- 
dustry. According to our present lights 
this can be brought about in the fields 
corporation-ruled, only by establishing 
the democratic order in industry, which 
in the language of the day means public- 
ownership. 

To put the situation more tersely, the 
great vital issue confronting the masses 
to-day is industrial liberty. This liberty 
is absolutely necessary not only to pro- 
tect the masses from the exploitation of 
an autocracy of wealth which takes from 
them the fruits of their toil, but also to 
preserve for them that political liberty 
painfully won through centuries of bloody 
conflict. The immediate form of that 
issue is public-ownership, including mu- 
nicipal-ownership, and in this form it 
must first be met. 

Is it not utter folly for democratic in- 
dividualists and democratic socialists, 
both believing implicitly in the necessity 
of industrial liberty, to divide upon aca- 
demic questions of remote application, 
dissipate their strength and let the great 
immediate, vital issue go by default? 
Should they persist in doing so they will 
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miss a golden opportunity for doing 
something worth while for the cause of 
human progress. 

When democratic socialists and demo- 
cratic individualists have established 
public ownership of corporation-exploited 
industry, when they have made this field 
of industry democratic and responsible, 
then if they find they can agree no longer, 
let them separate. Let there be a new 
alignment of forces. But they should 
not as now continue to travel the same 
road in the same direction bickering 
about non-essentials while important 
work is left undone. Reform forces are 
now inclined to act like firemen who 
would quarrel over next year’s water 
famine and refuse for that reason to 
tap the hydrant lest they deplete the 
supply while the house burned about 
their ears. 

After all, it is not so certain that when 
we arrive at something like a sane social 
order democratic socialists and democratic 
individualists will find themselves so far 
apart. In my judgment their paths of 
theory even are convergent not divergent. 
To a great extent they look at different 
sides of the shield. The veriest anar- 
chist will not deny the right of human 
beings to associate themselves voluntarily 
for mutual help. Once admit this and 
there is little to quarrel about between 
democratic socialists and democratic indi- 
vidualists tending toward the same goal 
of ideal social organization. 

In any real political democracy the 
association is practically voluntary. Men 
support the order because they deem it 
best for themselves as well as for others. 
They associate to help one another. In 
any real democracy, the government is 
not a thing apart. It is but one aspect 
of the whole people, the people perform- 
ing the governmental function which in 
sane social organization means the func- 
tion of general service. Neither the 
democratic socialist nor the democratic 
individualist denies the right of the peo- 
ple to do this nor their wisdom in doing 
it. Where then is the objection to apply- 
ing democracy to industry? If the peo- 
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ple find it wise, why not a voluntary in- 
dustria] association of the whole people 
for the purpose of serving one another in 
industry? Why should not the whole 
people perform the social function which 
is the industrial function, if the whole 
people deem it wise? If it be proper and 
right and wise that the people organize 
a voluntary association for industrial 
purposes, where is the treason to indi- 
vidual liberty in using the democratic 
voluntary organization called govern- 
ment in the performing of industrial ser- 
vice functions? Where is the ground 
for difference of opinion here between 
the socialist and the individualist who 
are both democrats? No question of 
principle is involved. Only a question 
of expediency. What is best to do? If 
democracy finds it best to codperate in 
industry using its governmental organi- 
zation as an instrument, who shall say 
it nay? Who would say it nay any more 
than in the field of politics ? 

Should democracy find that it can best 
perform an industrial function through 
social organization, let it perform such 
function in that way. When it becomes 
sufficiently intelligent, it will do this. If 
it is finally found that some industrial 
functions can best be left to individual 
effort, intelligent democracy will leave 
them to individual effort. 
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Should we produce a social order in 
which every worker was able to use his 
natural capacities and acquirements in 
the most effective way and receive in re- 
turn an equivalent of what this activity 
produced with the right to spend it as he 
pleased, it is difficult to see how the fact 
that he had used his talents in association 
with others could injure him in any way 
or hamper his individuality. Social as- 
sistance in any event is absolutely neces- 
sary to production among civilized men. 
Individuality has full scope only in con- 
sumption, in the regulation of one’s 
pleasures and impulses, in the regulation 
of his household, in ordering the life he 
leads. No codperative social order would 
or could interfere with such things as 
these. There is no reason founded upon 
individualism, why an intelligent democ- 
racy should not do anything it finds wise 
to do and in any manner it chooses. 

In fact the more closely one analyzes 
the general principles which divide the 
democratic individualists and the demo- 
cratic socialists, the more visionary they 
appear, but these intangible, unsubstan- 
tial things serve to dissipate the strength 
of forces making for righteous progress 
and to prolong the rule of oppression and 
greed in politics and industry. 

Joun W. Bennett. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


BRITISH EGYPT. 


By Ernest Crossy, , 
Late Judge of the Mixed Tribunal at Alexandria. 


PART III. 


E HAVE now followed the course 

of history until both risings 
against the consequences of Ismail’s 
extravagance have been put down, in 
the Soudan as well as in Egypt, and the 
Khedive now rules over both countries 
in name, and the Diplomatic Agent of 


Great Britain in fact. That Agent, 
formerly Sir Evelyn Baring and now 
Lord Cromer, is a born administrator, 
and his greatest talent, as might be in- 
ferred from his family-name, is finance. 
For over twenty years he has had a 
definite task to perform, and that is to 
bring Egypt to a point of solvency and 
keep her there, and he has performed this 
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task with the greatest ability and suc- 
cess. Beyond that, he would like to see 
the country prosperous and happy, but 
all such aims are subordinate to the main 
one of paying the interest on the debt 
and covering running expenses. I was 
told by a British resident of the Delta, very 
high in the official circle that the position 
of England in Egypt was that of a “ bailiff 
in possession,” and the situation could 
not be hit off more succinctly or correctly. 
We have fully considered the character 
of the Egyptian national debt. If any 
legal obligation was ever thoroughly 
rotten in its inception, it was this one. 
Is the réle of a deputy-sheriff executing 
a putrescent pawnbroking debt against 
a ruined debtor a noble one for-a nation 
to fill? Is there indeed any obligation 
whatever upon nations to collect foreign 
debts? The enormous rates of interest 
which prevailed in Egypt, the immense 
“rake-offs”” which were deducted from 
the loans beforehand, were all based 
upon the dubious security which the 
country could offer. Is it right, is it 
just, then, for a foreign-power to step in 
and make that security sound, and then 
enforce the payment of the full principal 
and extortionate interest together? As 
we have seen, on any just computation 
of the debt, it has been paid off, capital 
and interest, already, and yet the fella- 
heen are laboring hard to-day to pay 
taxes with the full burden of that un- 
diminished debt still upon their shoulders, 
and it is England that is holding it there. 
If there was to be any foreign interference 
at all, it should have been in the nature 
of an equitable examination into the 
debt and its character. The risk having 
proved no risk at all,—as soon as Eng- 
land’s navy and army intervened,—all 
the extortionate charges based on the 
possibility of total loss should have been 
discounted, and the debt which remained 
would have been a comparatively small 
matter which would now have com- 
pletely disappeared. There was some- 
thing great in the old idea of foreign 


conquest, based simply upon strength 
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and man’s instincts as a fighting animal. 
It was barbarous but it was not mean. 
I maintain, however, that such a conquest 
as that of Egypt, founded upon usurious 
notes and worm-eaten bonds is a dis- 
grace to those who engaged in it. Na- 
tions who indulge in such business de- 
serve, I will not say the title of shop- 
keepers, but rather that of pawn-brokers. 
We give our boys Plutarch’s Lives to 
read and they learn there how Lycurgus 
and other rulers, when their countrymen 
fell hopelessly into debt, collected the 
evidences of indebtedness and publicly 
burned them, and these acts are held up 
as praiseworthy and patriotic. Our own 
bankruptcy laws proceed upon the same 
assumption. If there ever was a proper 
case for the application of these prin- 
ciples it was that of Ismail’s swollen 
liabilities, towards which the Powers 
stood virtually in the relation of par- 
ticipes criminis. The exaction of the 
pound of flesh, ounce for ounce, was a 
discreditable performance and only on 
the vulgar plane of ethics of the profes- 
sional money-lender can it be justified. 
But, failing European interference, 
would the fellaheen have been better off ? 
I would not for a moment minimize the 
good work that has been done in Egypt 
by British officials, although it has always 
been liberally paid for. In so far as the 
chief aim of solvency has permitted, 
many reforms have been attempted and 
some have succeeded. The slave-trade 
in the Soudan has been checked but not 
abolished as yet. Efforts have been 
made to reform the prison-system, and 
the courts have been remodeled and the 
highest judicial positions given to worthy 
Englishmen. It is a fact, however, that 
crime is steadily increasing. Land regis- 
tration fees have been reduced. Fishing- 
tolls and lock-tolls have been abolished. 
An Agricultural Bank has been estab- 
lished to enable the fellah to escape the 
Greek money-lender. The best work 
has perhaps been done in the irrigation 
department in the effort to increase the 
tax-producing area of the Delta. This 
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area has increased greatly under British 
rule and the huge dam at Assouan is 
said to be doing wonders, although its 
value has been seriously questioned.* 
It must be remembered, however, that 
under Ismail and in the midst of all his 
extravagance, Egypt was already be- 
coming more and more productive. ‘The 
quarantine board and health authorities 
have also done good work. It is un- 
doubtedly true that under an Arabi there 
would have been no such advances as 
these, but men do not live by reforms 
alone. Foreign domination is offensive 
to all men, and we make a great mistake 
if we attribute different feelings from our 
own to the people whom we term “na- 
tives.” I used often to go sailing at 
Alexandria and my boatman at the Ma- 
rina was a stalwart fellah who answered 
to the name of Mohammed. He was 


utterly illiterate and could not speak a 
word of any language but Arabic, and 
I took advantage of this fact to practice 
the vernacular with him. One day as 


we were tacking under the stern of a 
British man-of-war I asked him if he did 
not like the British occupation, a sub- 
ject upon which we had never exchanged 
ideas. “You are an American, are n’t 
you?” he asked. “Yes.” “Would you 
like to have the Arabs govern America ?” 
This was the only reply he deigned to 
give—and it was conclusive. 
Furthermore, European reforms and 
improvements do not fit well into coun- 
tries of different blood and customs. 
Those things which we regard as an 
unmitigated good may do harm else- 
where. Thus justice may become in- 
jurious. The Mixed Tribunals were 
founded by treaty with the various Powers 
in 1873 to supplant the evils of the con- 
sular courts and to give the fellah justice, 
but justice, in our sense of the word, 
was the last thing that he needed. Every 
Greek money-lender brought his forged 
and usurious paper into the new courts 


*See The Nile Reservoir Dam at Assouan, by 


Sir William Willcocks, late Director-General of 
Reservoirs in Egypt, London, 1903. 
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and the poor fellah was dispossessed at 
short notice. Up to that time he had 
been able by a small bribe to postpone 
the evil day, and bribery actually was 
a blessing to the country. Our factory 
system is a curse wherever it shows itself. 
At Mansourah native girls of twelve and 
fourteen work in the cotton-mills from 
four in the morning to six at night, stand- 
ing over their tubs in an atmosphere 
thick with cotton-dust. I questioned an 
English manager about it. “That is n’t 
all,” said he. “When we are particu- 
larly busy they stay on till ten o’clock at 
night, and mothers often bring their 
babies at the breast and put them down 
on the floor while they work. I didn’t 
like the idea of it at first, but they do n’t 
seem to mind it.” For this work they 
receive from ten to fifteen cents a day. 
The danger of such competition as this 
to our workingmen is clear enough. 
Capital goes to these countries of “ pau- 
per-labor” because a stable government 
is assured by foreign Powers. If the 
natives were left to themselves, no one 
would risk his capital among them until 
they were far enough advanced in civili- 
zation to have a stable government of 
their own and at the same time to de- 
mand adequate wages. There is thus 
an automatic safeguard against “pau- 
per” competition afforded by nature. 
This we upset when we interfere and set 
up a stable government before the people 
are ripe for it. It is therefore greatly to 
the interest of the working-classes that 
foreign annexation of impoverished popu- 
lations should cease. While I was in 
Egypt a petition was presented to the 
British Diplomatic Agent asking that the 
hours of labor in these mills should be 
humanely regulated, but he answered 
that such action was not expedient at 
that time. 

In many ways European ideas do harm. 
Lord Cromer admits that “the methods 
of modern civilized government are some- 
what lacking in elasticity,” and that they 
often perplex the unhappy native, forced 
to do things in a “civilized” way before 
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his time. “The sudden application of 
a civilized system of administration to a 
country governed as Egypt was governed 
until some twenty-five years ago has natu- 
rally produced some strange results and 
some curious developments of national 
character. ...In fact the Egyptian, 
bewildered by the novelty of the proceed- 
ings is in every direction disposed to run 
to extremes in one sense or the other.” 
And he gives examples of absurd be- 
havior on the part of native officials at- 
tempting to act as Europeans would 
have them act. The obvious comment 
upon this is that it may be a mistake to 
give a people a higher kind of govern- 
ment than they are fitted for, and that 
the kind for which they are fitted will 
naturally take shape if they are left to 
themselves. Then there are other in- 
evitable evil results of our civilization 
which we are imposing upon the Egyp- 
tians. It is a great improvement in our 
eyes to have steamers on the Nile and 
railways along its banks, but now Lord 


Cromer reports that the forests of the 
Soudan are disappearing to supply fuel 
for them. ‘There is a prospect, too, that 
the elephants will disappear before the 


advance of civilization. A great increase 
in drunkenness has also been noted by 
Lord Cromer, due to European influence. 
Sobriety is one of the great virtues of the 
Mohammedan races and it would be a 
pity if Christendom should drag them 
after it into the evils of intemperance. 
Our system of punishment does not seem 
to fit the natives in the Soudan, and the 
Director of Prisons reports that “the 
majority of persons at present under- 
going sentences in the Soudan are not 
really criminals in the true, or rather the 
accepted European, interpretation of the 
term. Very many of them have com- 
mitted their offences from pure ignorance, 
and often without knowing that they 
were breaking the law.” Usurers too 
are making their way into the Soudan 
and it is feared that the people will fall 
an easy prey to them. There are also 
indications that Egypt is bound to have 
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our labor troubles as a result of the pre- 
mature introduction by force of Western 
institutions. In his Blue Book of 1904, 
Lord Cromer forsees “evils capable of 
arising from a congested population and 
highly competitive rents.” “The evils 
which generally result from the land 
being held by absentee proprietors are 
beginning to show themselves. .. . As 
the pressure of the population on the soil 
increases, the question of legislating in 
order to regulate the relations between 
landlord and tenants will not improbably 
be brought to the front.” In 1905 he 
adds: “As the country progresses, how- 
ever, it seems difficult to believe that the 
labor question will not arise in a more 
or less acute form.” These forebodings 
are altogether the result of forcing upon 
a people in another phase of civilization, 
our standards and methods. What a 
different picture the London Times draws 
of the condition of Egypt before the time 
of Ismail. “Before Egyptian rulers had 
learned the art of borrowing English 
and French money, the fellaheen were 
lightly taxed and the soil of Egypt be- 
longed to the Egyptians.” (Quoted in 
Egypt Under Ismail Pasha, by Blanchard 
Jerrold, London, 1879, Samuel Tinsley 
& Company, page 266.) We are also 
contaminating the Egyptians with the 
virus of the stock-market. Speculation 
in “futures” is rampant, says Lord 
Cromer. “In no country is the evil 
more apparent than in Egypt, where all 
classes of the population appear to be- 
come, year by year, more infected with 
the spirit of gambling.” (And _inci- 
dentally we may remark that a rouleite- 
table of British manufacture, capable of 
being manipulated in any way he thought 
fit by the croupier was seized at Cairo a 
few years ago.) 

But admitting that English and Euro- 
pean influence has been all for good for 
the sake of the argument, there is one 


, thing which Arabi would have given 


Egypt, and that is a clean slate. He 
would have repudiated the national debt, 
and in so doing he would have caused 
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far less injustice than its enforcement has 
produced. That any fellah in the Delta 
would prefer England, plus the debt and 
its attendant taxation, to Arabi minus 
these burdens is hardly conceivable. 
Lord Milner recognizes the alternation 
of repudiation. “Other states,” he 
writes, “which have plunged in the same 
direction . . . could at least fall back, 
in the last resort, on the desperate remedy 
of repudiation. But Egypt had no such 
ultima ratio open to her.” ‘That is to 
say, this road was closed to wer by Great 
Britain and France. He balances the 
two courses and decides in favor of the 
present régime. “The condition of Egypt 
to-day, even with the burden of more 
than a million pounds sterling tied tightly 
on her back, is better than it would have 
been, had she been able to repudiate 
every penny of these millions, but had 
remained, at the same time, subject to 
the reign of official tyranny and extortion 
which preceded the establishment of 
European control” (page 219). But this 
reign of tyranny and extortion was de- 
pendent upon foreign money-lending, 
which would have ceased at once if Egypt 
had refused to pay herdebts. It is strange 
that Lord Milner fails to note this ob- 
vious deduction. “The greater portion 
of the present Egyptian debt is a dead 
weight on the country, because the money 
borrowed was, for the most part, wasted,” 
says Lord Cromer in his report for 1903; 
but all danger of a continuation of 
this waste would have ceased when 
the foreign speculators had once learned 
that Ismail’s credit was exhausted. 
“Egypt after all is only a big estate with 
the Government for landlord,” Lord 
Milner declares, and upon this strictly 
business view of the situation the present 
bailiffs in possession are working it for 
all it is worth. 

It must be remembered that the bene- 
fits of British civilization might have 
been offered to Egypt without the virtual 
annexation of the country. “'Through- 
out this book,” says Lord Milner, “I 
have been careful to speak of British in- 
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fluence, not of British occupation. The 
two things are intimately connected, but 
they are not synonymous” (page 440). 
Of course they are not. In the matter 
of education alone, up to ten years ago 
the American missionaries in Egypt, 
without any official position whatever, 
had done far more than the whole British 
colony, and wherever at that time Eng- 
lish was spoken up the Nile, it was due 
to their labors. The civilizing work of 
these missionaries now extends to Fasho- 
da in the far south of the Soudan. Lord 
Cromer looks to the American College 
at Beirout to supply the lack of physicians. 
These are examples of influence in the 
best sense of the term without aggression. 
A native Egyptian government would 
know enough to retain many of the ad- 
vantages of foreign rule without the dis- 
advantages. This at least would be the 
intention of the governing class, to judge 
from an anecdote of Lord Milner’s. “I 
remember once discussing the question 
of our position in Egypt,” he says, “ with 
a native statesman, honest but narrow- 
minded, who avowed himself bitterly 
opposed to our presence and to our policy. 
I could not help asking him how he thought 
the country would get on without the 
British engineers. He promptly an- 
swered: ‘You do not suppose that, if 
Great Britain were to retire from Egypt, 
we should let the engineers go? I my- 
self should be the first to do everything 
I could to retain them’” (page $12). 

But Great Britain will not retire from 
Egypt, though for many years she pre- 
tended to have this intention. States- 
man after statesman said so, but every- 
body knew they did not mean what they 
said. “We have no desire to possess 
ourselves of Egypt,” says Lord Milner 
(page 436), and he was only echoing the 
many “declarations of our intention to 
withdraw” (page 443). Lord Granville 
began this record of what is euphemistic- 


, ally called “diplomacy” in his despatch 


to the Powers of January 3, 1883. “Al- 
though for the present,” he writes, “a 


British force remains in Egypt for the 
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preservation of public tranquility, her 
Majesty’s Government are desirous of 
withdrawing it as soon as the state of 
the country and the organization of 
proper means for the maintenance of the 
Khedive’s authority will admit of it. In 
the mean time, the position in which her 
Majesty’s Government are placed to- 
wards his Highness, imposes upon them 
the duty of giving advice with the object 
of securing that the order of things to 
be established shall be of a satisfactory 
character, and possess the elements of 
stability and progress.” And in a letter 
to Sir Evelyn Baring on the following 
day Lord Granville shows what he meant 
by “giving advice” (a “charming eu- 
phemism,” according to Lord Milner). 
He says that he “hardly needs to point 
out” that in all important matters it is 
“indispensable” that the “advice” given 
“should be followed,” and that recalci- 
trant native ministers should be removed. 
In other words, when he used the term 
“advice” he did not mean it, and the 
phrase “desirous of withdrawing” was 
employed in the same Pickwickian sense, 
and frequently repeated with like intent 
by succeeding statesmen. Why is it that 
a nation cannot behave like a gentleman ? 
Lord Cromer’s explanation of the change 
of front made by Great Britainin her recent 
admission of her intention to hold Egypt 
permanently is rather difficult to follow. 
He admits that “a policy of immediate 
evacuation was possible,” if all efforts 
at reform were abandoned (Blue Book 
of 1905, page 3). But should a man, or 
a nation, break its word, whenever it sees 
a chance of “reform” involved in the 
breach? Perhaps an attempt to reform 
itself on the score of veracity would have 
a happier effect on the world at large 
than any self-im task of reforming 
another people. “The British Govern- 
ment, being at the time imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the nature of the task 
which they had undertaken, had given 
an engagement that their occupation of 
Egypt should be of short duration,” he 
continues. But since when has an im- 
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perfect knowledge of the nature of a task 
justified a breach of contract, except in 
the case of non-competents? This is 
what we call in America pleading the 
baby-act. England had every possible 
opportunity for understanding the situ- 
ation, and nothing has happened which 
was une . No. She gave her 
word and she broke it. There was no 
excuse for it, and it has always been be- 
lieved by the most intelligent people in 
Egypt that she never meant to keep it. 
But to proceed. What is the arrange- 
ment under which England has seen fit 
to announce her intention to remain in 
possession, and upon which Lord Cromer 
congratulates all concerned. It is the 
agreement made between Great Britain 
and France on April 8, 1904, by which 
the permanent occupation of Egypt was 
admitted. At the same time France re- 
ceived a quid pro quo elsewhere, and 
later a consent of the same kind was given 
by the other great European Powers. 
How far France was indemnified for her 
consent, it is impossible to state, but she 
was in the position of knowing that the 
party with whom she was dealing would 
remain in Egypt whether she consented 
or not. Presumably she signed the 
agreement to “save her face,” and ac- 
cepted a hopeless situation with as good 
a grace as she could. But however this 
may be as to France, how is it with re- 
gard to Egypt? Lord Cromer admits 
that France was not the only party con- 
cerned. The original engagement to 
withdraw “was not made expressly with 
France.” But whomsoever it was made 
with, it was of supreme interest to one 
country and to one country alone, and 
that country, Egypt, was never consulted. 
The engagement was modified by “ mu- 
tual consent,” says Lord Cromer. “Mu- 
tual consent” is another “charming 
euphemism.” 

Such, then, were the reasons for the 
entry of Great Britain into Egypt and 
such her excuses for remaining there. 
Has it been a chapter of history which 
justifies boasting of an imperial “race,” 
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as Lord Cromer does in his last report? 
This boast, by the way, invites attention 
to the fact that in this story of successful 
finance the chief names, Baring, D’Isra- 
eli, Goschen, Wolff, are not English, 
and that Lord Milner is said to have 
been born a German subject. But Eng- 
lish or non-English, does the story invite 
emulation and is it a model for other 
ambitious nations to adopt? ‘There are 
many careers which a nation, like an 
individual, may follow, but that of col- 
lecting fraudulent and usurious debts 
cannot take a high rank among them. 
We despise such dirty work in a man, 
why not, then, in a nation? Signs are 
not wanting that some of our American 
statesmen are anxious to embark upon 
similar missions. Let them understand 
the character of such work clearly before 
they commit our government to it. The 
people who are most active in endeavor- 
ing to “develop” backward countries 
by obtaining concessions and franchises 
are almost always adventurers. “Avoid 
... the solicitors of concessions and 
the shady financiers thirsting for gold,” 
says Lord Cromer in an interview in 
Gil Blas, forgetting that his own chief 
work has been the enforcing of claims 
which have just such an origin. These 
“shady financiers,’ whether it be in 
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Africa or South America secure their 
foothold by bribery and usury and make 
their terms with the authorities upon the 
express recognition of a great risk of loss. 
Then, when this risk which they took 
with their eyes open promises to turn 
against them, they are clamorous for 
their government or some other govern- 
ment to step in in the mixed character 
of deputy-sheriff and pawnbroker, fore- 
close their dubious securities, and in the 
name of patriotism, tax the unfortunate 
laboring-classes of these countries to the 
very limit of their endurance. It is de- 
grading work, and a strong protest 
should go forth before the American 
people assume such functions. Let it 
once be clearly understood that the re- 
covery of foreign debts is no part of the 
duty of our government, or of any gov- 
ernment, and all of this speculative ex- 
ploiting of feeble peoples will cease, and 
capital will come to them when they are 
ready for it. Legitimate commerce can 
embrace the whole world without neces- 
sitating the subjugation of any race, but 
the following up of speculators with 
battleships and armies is a new and de- 
basing exercise of the power of govern- 
ment. Let us avoid the réle of “ bailiff 
in possession.” Ernest Crosby. 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


SHALL PROHIBITION BE GIVEN A FAIR TRIAL? 


By Finuey C. HEnpRICKSON. 


HE LICENSE system, as applied 
to the liquor traffic, has had a long, 


fair trial. It has been tried with the 
modifications of high license, low license, 
medium license, heavy restrictions and 
light restrictions. It has been admin- 
istered through excise boards and through 
courts. It has been supported by two 
powerful political parties for a long time 
in full control of every function of State 


and Federal Government, a support 
rarely accorded to any system or policy. 
The license system, in a word, has had 
the fairest trial that need be accordéd 
to any system to determine its value or 
its effect upon government. Whatever 
benefits, therefore, are to be claimed for 
the licensed saloon ought now to be ap- 
parent. But there are no benefits to in- 
dividual, collective or national life in that 
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system, to offset the widespread social 
disorder, criminality, pauperism, in- 
creased taxes and decreased security to 
life and property, directly traceable to 
the licensed liquor traffic. Even the 
political supporters of the license system 
impliedly admit its failure by frequent 
changes in the license laws of states where 
the system is still maintained. 

Shall prohibition be given a fair trial ? 
If so, several things must come to pass. 
In addition to the majority demanding 
prohibition, the experiment must be sup- 
ported at the hands of political friends. 
As high-tariff advocates would not be 
content to place the execution of their 
tariff laws in the hands of free-trade ad- 
vocates, regardless of the strength of 
tariff sentiment, or the overwhelming 
vote in its favor, so it is not unreasonable 
to ask that prohibition be placed in the 
hands of its political friends in order to 
be able to properly judge of its final 
merits as a system and its effect upon the 
collective and individual life of our peo- 
ple. 

Not only this, but the functions of gov- 
ernment, both State and Federal, must 
be brought to support the experiment. 
No correct conparison of the relative 
merits of prohibition, compared with the 
license system, can be made, until all 
the governmental powers which sup- 
ported the former system support the 
latter. 

‘ It therefore becomes important to in- 
quire to what extent prohibition has had 
afairtrial. Inscarcely any particular has 
it been accorded even a fighting chance. 
It is difficult for advancing civilization to 
break through the incrustations of tra- 
ditions and customs of ages past, and it 
becomes a double task when the enemies 
of reform are allowed the control of the 
functions of government, established upon 
the triumphs of earlier movements, to 
oppose further progress. As monarch- 
ical influences hampered and impeded 
a fair trial of a republican form of gov- 
ernment in Europe, and every beneficiary 
of a throne was quick to aid in the sup- 
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pression of the rising spirit of freedom, 
so the avowed license policy generally 
prevailing, and maintained heretofore 
with but few exceptions, by those politic- 
ally in control of all branches of our gov- 
ernment, has impeded and prevented a 
fair trial of prohibition in any State, 
much less portions of States. At no time 
and in no place have all the powers of 
government, State and Federal, been 
turned to the support of prohibitory laws. 
Until this is done and a reasonable time 
has elapsed to permit of results growing 
out of the changed conditions, final judg- 
ment as to the best method of reducing 
to a minimum point, the widespread 
evils of intemperance now generally pre- 
vailing, is not to be considered. Two 
features need to be particularly noted 
in this connection, the first dealing with 
interstate commerce powers, and the 
second with the taxing powers of the 
Federal Government as related to in- 
ternal revenue. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


The States have the right, under their 
reserved police powers, each State acting 
only for its own territory, to prohibit the 
liquor traffic, so far as State powers ex- 
tend. But the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce was vested in 
exclusively by the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Therefore, until Con- 
gress passes a law permitting the States 
to legislate to affect intoxicating liquors 
as soon as they reach prohibited territory, 
such liquors may be shipped from any 
license State into any portion of the pro- 
hibited territory of another State, and 
the receiving State is powerless to legis- 
late to affect such shipments until after 
they reach the “original consignee,” as 
was decided in the Original Package 
decision. The present condition of the 
law relating to intoxicating liquors, as 
affected by interstate commerce, there- 
fore is that: : 

If every State of the Union but one 
should pass prohibitory laws, and that 
one should remain a license State, in- 
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toxicating liquors could be shipped legally 
from that one license State into all pro- 
hibition territory, as is now almost uni- 
versally done to the extent that prohibi- 
tion area prevails. 

The passage by Congress of the Hep- 
burn-Dolliver measure, or some similar 
measure, relating to the shipment of in- 
toxicating liquors from one State to an- 
other, is necessary, for one thing, to per- 
mit of a fair trial of prohibition in the 
States. 

The refusal of Congress thus far to 
pass such a measure has had a two-fold 
effect. 

1. It permits the “nullifiers” of State 
law, both inside and outside of prohibited 
territory to connive to use the interstate 
commerce powers to prevent a fair trial 
of prohibition, whereby the will of the 
people is defeated. 

2. It discourages each State, having 
part local-option area and part license 
area, from enacting anti-jug laws to pre- 
vent the shipment of intoxicating liquors 
from license counties of a State into local- 
option counties of the same State. Mem- 
bers of State legislatures argue that they 
are not called on to cripple the brewing 
and distilling interests in the license por- 
tions of their own States to favor similar 
interests in adjoining States. 

The result of all this is that while ex- 
isting prohibition area cannot, through 
governmental functions, interfere with 
license area, license area is allowed, 
through interstate commerce, to annul 
prohibitory laws. The friends of law 
and order in prohibition area are not 
only required to contend with the lawless 
within the prohibited area, but with 
“outside nullifiers” as well. 

Take for illustration of this matter the 
situation in Maryland. More than half 
of the counties of the State are under 
local-option. That is to say, more than 
half of the voters in those local-option 
counties have constitutionally declared 
after a long trial of the license system, 
that they want prohibition and do not 
want liquor sold in such counties. But 
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Baltimore city brewers and distillers 
supply a large jug-trade in the local- 
option counties, shipping by railroads 
and steamboats. While the condition 
is much improved in such local-option 
counties by the abolishment of the open 
saloon, the people realize they have not 
given a fair trial to prohibition and can- 
not do so as long as the jug-trade from 
Baltimore is maintained. The desire of 
the voters in these counties to get rid of 
this jug-trade is stronger than the original 
sentiment which resulted in voting out 
the open saloon through the referendum. 
Maryland has the legal right to pass a 
law prohibiting shipments of intoxicating 
liquors from Baltimore city into the local- 
option area of the State, as such ship- 
ments, arising within the State and ending 
within the State, do not fall within the 
interstate commerce powers vested in 
Congress. But the lawmakers of the 
Maryland legislature argue they are not 
called on to hamper the brewing and 
distilling interests of license portions of 
their own State to favor the liquor inter- 
ests in adjoining States. When Congress 
gives Maryland and other States the right 
to protect their prohibition territory from 
shipments originating in other States, 
they will be encouraged to protect their 
local-option counties from shipments 
arising in license portions of the same 
State. 


TAX-RECEIPT QUESTION. 


Congress was given the power, under 
Section 8 of Article 1 of the Constitution, 
along with other powers, to raise internal 
revenue “To pay the debts and provide 
for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States.” It is clear 
by the very terms under which that power 
was vested in Congress that to merely 
raise money to “pay the debts” of the 
Government was not the only object to 
be considered. In the exercise of the 
taxing power Congress was to hold in 
view also “the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States.” 

Under this constitutional provision 
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Congress has passed, at various times, 
three internal-revenue measures taxing 
the liquor interests. The first exercise 
of the power, as applied to retail liquor- 
dealers, was the Act of June 5, 1794, in 
which, in addition to certain taxes on 
production, it was provided that retailers 
of wines and foreign spirits be “licensed.” 
Eight years thereafter the law was re- 
pealed. 

On August 2, 1813, another internal- 
revenue measure was passed affecting 
retailers of wines, spirituous liquors and 
foreign merchandise. That law was re- 
pealed a few years later. No further 
exercise was made of the taxing power 
vested in Congress, as affecting the liquor 
interests, until the period of the Civil 
war, when the present internal-revenue 
act (since amended several times), was 
passed on July 1, 1862. It required all 
retail dealers in liquors, including dis- 
tilled spirits, fermented liquors, and 
wines of every description, to pay a “tax” 
of $20 yearly (by amendment later raised 
to $25) and receive therefor a “license” 
(by amendment in 1866 named Tax 
Receipt) to show that such “taxes” had 
been paid. . 

The Act of 1794, recognizing the police 
powers reserved in the States, contained 
the following provision: “Provided al- 
ways, that no license shall be granted to 
any person to sell wines or foreign dis- 
tilled spirituous liquors, who is prohibited 
to sell the same by the laws of any State.” 

The Act of 1813 contained the follow- 
ing provision: “Provided always, that 
no license shall be granted to any person 
to sell wines, distilled spirituous liquors, 
or merchandise as aforesaid who is pro- 
hibited to sell the same by any State.” 

Twice, therefore, before the 
of the Act of 1862, did Congress clearly 
recognize that, in addition to the right 
to raise revenue to “pay the debts” of 
the Government, its taxing power should 
be exercised in a manner to promote 
“the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States.” Congress 
refused to give countenance to outlawry 
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in the States or encourage it in any way. 
The provisions contained in those meas- 
ures clearly show that the Senators and 
Representatives who had been given 
place and power by the States, felt they 
should do nothing to interfere with the 
powers which the States had clearly re- 
served. Therefore they provided that 
if the applicant for a Federal “license” 
could not show he had complied with the 
liquor laws of his own State, he could 
receive no encouragement in his lawless- 
ness by the Federal Government. 

The Act of 1862 also recognized the 
police powers of the States in the follow- 
ing words: “No such license shall be 
construed to authorize the commence- 
ment or continuance of any trade, busi- 
ness, occupation or employment therein 
mentioned, within any state or territory 
of the United States in which it is or 
shall be specially prohibited by the laws 
thereof, or in violation of the laws of 
any State. 

While the provisions of this Act differ 
from the prohibiting clauses contained 
in the two-previous interna-lrevenue Acts 
of 1794 and 1813, it would do great in- 
justice to the memory and motives of 
those who passed the latter Act, as well 
as to the memory of President Lincoln 
who approved it, to say they meant to 
reverse the constitutional precedents con- 
tained in previous acts, in which the 
action of the Federal Government, under 
its taxing powers, was made to conform 
to the action of the States. They cer- 
tainly never contemplated that the Act 
of 1862 would be retained in times of 
peace and long after the necessities which 
produced it had disappeared, and inter- 
preted in a manner to give “aid and 
comfort” to the enemies of State law. 

But the Treasury Department, con- 
trary to‘all precedent and all analogy, 
has interpreted ithe War-Revenue Meas- 
ure of 1862 to mean that it must treat the 
violators of State liquor laws, whether in 
license or prohibition territory, with the 
same consideration and protection as 
those who are conducting a legal business. 
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The Department, in addition to the sale 
of tax receipts to those legally engaged 
in the business,. issues the receipt to 
“joints,” “blind tigers,” “bootleggers,” 
“hole-in-the-wall” men and “speak- 
easies.”” The Treasury Department also 
protects, so far as Federal power ex- 
tends, those who, having purchased the 
receipt, are trampling State law under 
foot, by prohibiting collectors and deputy- 
collectors from testifying in the State 
courts, as to who are the holders of tax 
receipts, an item of evidence which goes 
far, when capable of proof, towards con- 
viction of the indicted party. On August 
13, 1903, the Department sent out the 
following rule: 


“Collectors and deputy-collectors are 
not only prohibited from giving out copies 
from their records, but also from testify- 
ing orally, in cases not arising under the 
laws of the United States, as to facts that 
have come to their knowledge as to the 
result of information contained in the 
records.” 


This action of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has done much to encourage and 
protect lawlessness in the States in both 
license and prohibition districts. 

Some idea of the number of persons 
violating various State liquor laws, but 
holding tax receipts, may be gathered 


from the following figures: Alabama 
issued 763 State licenses in 1905, but the 
Treasury Department sold, during the 
same time, 1,592 tax receipts in the 
same State, making a difference of 829. 
That is to say, there were more retail 
liquor-sellers conducting an illegal busi- 
ness in that State, under the tax receipt, 
than pretended to obey the State law by 
taking out State licenses. In the follow- 
ing States, only the number of law vio- 
lators who were conducting the liquor 
business through the possession of the 
tax receipt, but! violators of State law, 
is given: Colorado, 620; Delaware, 133; 
Georgia, 966; Kentucky, 2,070; Louisi- 
ana, 2,806; Michigan, 3,306. In Maine, 
where there are no State licenses issued, 
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there were 640 violators of the funda- 
mental law of the State, boasting the pur- 
chase of the tax receipt under which 
they conducted an illegal business. ‘Tak- 
ing the above figures as a basis of approx- 
imation, they would indicate that at least 
70,000 violators of State liquor laws, 
known as “ speak-easies,”’ “ joints,” “ blind 
tigers,” “ hole-in-the-wall,” “ bootleggers,” 
etc., were trampling State liquor laws 
under foot encouraged and protected, as 
far as Federal power could protect, by 
the possession of the tax receipt. 

.As a governmental question only, and 
aside from the ethics of the matter, it is 
not so bad that the Treasury Department 
should “tax” any legal business in the 
States, but that it should demand of, or 
receive money as immunity for outlawry, 
and in return therefor, attempt to pro- 
tect the violators of State prohibitory 
laws from the penalties to which they 
subject themselves cannot be too strongly 
condemned. The States do not inter- 
fere with the exercise of Federal laws. 
The States do not encourage and protect 
“moonshiners,” smugglers, or counter- 
feiters. The coast States might be able 
to make considerable money on smuggled 
goods, by encouraging smugglers and 
levying a State “tax” on them. How 
would Congress regard such action? But 
would it be any worse for the States to 
give “aid and comfort” to the enemies of 
Federal law, than for Congress to per- 
sistently strengthen the nullifiers of State 
law? It is very unfortunate that Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, who have been 
given piace and power by the people of 
the States, should leave them unsup- 
ported in their efforts to curtail the evils 
of the liquor traffic, but on the contrary 
support the Treasury Department in 
stoning the police powers reserved in the 
States in encouraging the lawless minority 
who make profit-in the réle of “ nullifiers ” 
of State law. It is often charged that 
the State liquor laws are constantly vio- 
lated. That this is so, under existing 
conditions, should cause no surprise. 
It would be as reasonable to expect a 
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rebellious child to become a model of 
obedience in a home where one parent 
constantly opposes the commands of the 
other, as to the child’s conduct, as to 
expect the “nullifiers” of State law to 
cease their lawlessness when they can 
cite the high authority of the Treasury 
Department itself to confirm their ex- 
ample. The present conflict of law and 
practice can only discredit us in the eyes 
of those who are ever quick to fancy 
some inherent weakness in our free gov- 
ernment, through which, by comparison, 
they attempt to exalt monarchy where 
the king’s will is cited as uniform through- 
out the realm. 

The true doctrine would seem to be 
that where Congress is given sovereign 
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or exclusive powers under the Constitu- 
tion, the States should, at every point, 
support the exercise of that power. This 
they do. Where the States retained 
sovereign powers, Congress should sus- 
tain them. Thus would each branch of 
the Government add dignity and strength 
to the other, while the orderly progress of 
the nation would be promoted thereby. 

It is clear, therefore, that prohibition 
cannot have a fair trial, and no final com- 
parisons with the license system can be 
made, until Congress supports the will 
of the majority where the people have 
constitutionally demanded the new ex- 
periment. 

Fintey C. HENDRICKSON. 
Cumberland, Md. 


FOOD-PRODUCTION OF THE FUTURE. 


By Joun A. Morris. 


ROF. BERTHELOT, of Paris, at a 
dinner given by the Society of Chem- 
ical and Mechanical Industries, Paris, 
some years ago, spoke of the scientific food 
of the future. According to experiment 
and investigation he stated, that at the 
present rate of progress, in the year 2000 
coal, wood, peat, etc., will be displaced as 
fuel by new and most powerful sources of 
mechanical energy. He further asserted 
that a large portion of our food-products 
would be directly manufactured through 
the advance of synthetic chemistry, from 
the constituent elements, carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen and nitrogen. 

Our milk, eggs and flour will eventually 
be made in factories. Already eggs have 
been manufactured by artificial means. 

Alizarin is a compound manufactured 
by chemists, by means of which a great 
agricultural industry was destroyed. Ali- 
zarin is the principle of the madder-root 
from which was extracted the juices 
necessary for dyeing cloth and different 
material. The madder-root was grown to 


an enormous extent in Persia, India and 
the Levant. From there it spread to 
Spain, Holland and the Rhine provinces. 
It was used very largely in Continental 
Europe and thirty years ago its annual 
importation into England was to the 
amount of $6,250,000. So, by the new 
and snythetic process of manufacture ali- 
zarin has displaced and supplanted the 
natural product so that the madder-fields 
in Europe have ceased to exist. 

Again, pure indigo as a product, has 
been manufactured direct from its ele- 
ments, and the natural product will soon 
give up the ghost. 

Theine and caffeine are obtained from 
different sources, yet as tea and coffee they 
are chemically identical in construction. 
Theobromine is the essential principle of 
cocoa; and cocoa has already been repro- 
duced in the laboratory. The pure nico- 
tine of the tobacco has been obtained by 
Prof. Berthelot through the treatment of 
salomine, a natural glucoside, with hydro- 
gen. Tobacco is but so much vegetable 
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fiber in which nicotine is largely stored. 
So, if all signs fail not, the tea-plants, the 
coffee-shrubs, the tobacco-plants and the 
cocoa-trees will soon follow the madder- 
root into the limbo of the unreturning 
dead. 

Vanilla, with which ice-cream is largely 
flavored, is the product of the vanilla or 
tonka bean. Many of our chocolate and 
confectionery manufactories are now us- 
ing a system by means of which vanilla 
can be produced from artificial vanillin 
by the chemical process much more cheap- 
ly and effectively than by the old system. 
Consequently natural vanilla is now being 
driven from the markets. Vanillin in 
chemical constitution is very nearly allied 
to the aromatic the distinctive principle of 
cloves and allspice. 

Flower perfumes, colognes, rose-water, 
vegetable odors and scents of medicinal 
value will soon be chemically manufac- 
tured. Meadow-sweet has already been 
largely compounded and sold. 

Again, in the near future, according to 
scientific authorities science will develop 
the fact that nitrogen can be utilized as a 
motive-power to ultimate or quicken the 
production of wealth. 

Profits from productions have been 
largely realized by concentrated wealth 
being enabled to take hold of new and bet- 
ter methods of modern manufacture. 
According to these modern methods pri- 
mary products have been obtained free of 
cost, at least of the cost of market prepara- 
tion, by being able to utilize what had pre- 
viously been wasted. This is a potent 
factor in the wealth of the Astors and the 
Vanderbilts. 

A few years ago petitions to protect the 
fish and oyster products of our country 
were sent to the legislative powers in the 
hope that some remedial or protective law 
would be passed to relieve the bays and 
rivers of the sludge acid which was poison- 
ous to the water animals. Now the 
sludge-acid products alone pay the cost of 
running the oil-refineries. 

In the manufacture of Bessemer steel 


and its use in buildings and bridges and 
railroad-beds more wealth has been added 
to the country (which, however, is pos- 
sessed by the capitalist class) in twenty 
years than the public debt amounted to at 
the close of the Civil war. 

A recent inventor claims that he can 
take two tons of coal, eight hundred and 
sixty-six pounds of crude oil and make a 
profit of thirty dollars or so by passing 
them through his furnace, at the other end 
having a fuel-gas as a by-product equal 
in heating intensity to five-eighths of the 
original material and of greater utility to 
many industrial enterprises. 

In the accomplishment of such scheme 
every industry of the world in which fuel 
is an important factor will be revolution- 
ized. It means the capture of nitrogen, 
which makes up more than three-fourths 
of the air, the putting of it to productive 
uses in the soil for the benefit of man. 

In this production of food by chemical 
processes we see the revolutionizing of 
industry in many ways: It will mean the * 
reinvestment of capital in food-factories 
and the distribution of labor along differ- 
ent lines, displacing and separating the 
farmer more and more from the soil and 
through the private ownership of such 
factories by an “ International Food-Man- 
ufacturing Trust” only that quantity of 
food would be manufactured which would 
produce a profit. More people would be 
thrown upon the labor market, conditions 
of starvation among the masses of the peo- 
ple would prevail while a small quantity 
of food would be produced by a small 
number of wage-workers working under 
the control of the capitalist class. 

Under a proper system of administra- 
tion these food-factories would be regu- 
lated in production according to the peo- 
ple’s needs and not as a question of profit. 
The people owning and controlling these 
factories would regulate both production 
and distribution among themselves ac- 
cording to desire; and profit would be 
eliminated. Joun A. Morris. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 














BYRON: A STUDY IN HEREDITY. 


By Caries Kasseu. 


HAT among the furred and feather- 

ed animals the traits of the parent 
reappear in the offspring,—each mate, as 
a general rule, though not as an unvary- 
ing one, passing to the descendants of 
like sex its own features and habits,—has 
been well known from early times. By 
a wise application of this law breeders 
have modified the clingings of heredity, 
where these have been harmful, and from 
the baser have evolved nobler types; 
though whether with animals or plants 
the result much wished has sometimes 
defied experiment for several generations 
and suddenly burst forth with unexpected 
strength and richness in a remoter de- 
scendant,—as if, during the long period 
of suspense, heredity had been silently 
gathering its energy for a mighty spring. 
Only, however, since Darwin was 
thrown forth in the huge upheavals of 
thought which marked the earlier decades 
of the century just closed has the fact 
gained recognition that precisely the same 
law whose effect the eye sees in creatures 
of wing and fin, and in the four-foot folk 
about our homes, works no less wondrous- 
ly in man,—in very truth but “the para- 
gon of animals”; though the operation 
of the law is sometimes hindered and 
sometimes aided by the influences of edu- 
cation and environment, and its effect 
may in the case of man be corrected in 
greater measure or lesser by self-discipline. 
Even now, however, despite the riper 
knowlege of our time, heredity in its higher 
phases is to most a sealed book. How 
few fathers who, during their early man- 
hood, turned night into day, rioting in 
vices of every name, dream that in the 
sons springing from their loins an inex- 
orable law has planted a tendency to the 
same excesses,—a tendency which may 
be checked by wise training or fortunate 
surroundings, but which, if wholly un- 


checked, will manifest itself in actions 
recalling to the remorseful parent the 
follies of his own youth. Vice is but a 
moral disease, and its germs the hapless 
offspring reaps only too often as a heritage 
from its ancestry. 


Among the great historic characters 
who have in a striking degree mingled 
within themselves the seeds of good and 
evil, the unique place must be assigned 
to that looming figure in literature whose 
genius has almost wrung from after-times 
a pardon for his vices,—the English poet, 
Byron. His, indeed, was a harp of rare 
melody. Few minstrels have been mas- 
ters of a strain so enchanting. Over all 
the chords of the heart he sweeps his 
fingers. Even indignation at his moral 
lapses softens before the subtle witchery 
of his song. 

“He can boast every vice which has a 
name,” exclaimed Daniel Webster half 
in anger, and Southey in righteous wrath 
called him “the principle of Evil incar- 
nate.” His life, until a few years before 
its close, seems to have been one round 
of amours with .a rapid succession of 
mistresses. His charm of speech and 
manner was irresistible, in spite of a lame 
foot and eyes somewhat ill-matched,— 
blemishes, however, which were redeemed 
by a face singularly handsome. “As a 
boy,” says one of his biographers, “he 
was passionate, sullen, defiant of author- 
ity,’—traits which, though softened to- 
ward the end, clung to his nature through- 
out life,—“but singularly amenable to 
kindness,”—a characteristic present ever. 
The latter fact finds an affecting illus- 
tration in his reference to a touching 
prayer for his reformation penned by a 
devout and loving woman, and the words 
show how deeply he could be moved by 
the kindness mingled with charity for his 
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faults of which he had known so little. 
“T would not,”’ he insists in a burst of 
generous exaggeration which does him 
much honor, “exchange the prayer of the 
deceased in my behalf for the united glory 
of Homer, Cesar and Napoleon.” 

In spite of the stormy gusts to which 
his being was subject, and the vices which 
forced his wife back to her father’s roof 
but a few weeks after the birth of their 
baby daughter,—and which at last pro- 
voked public sentiment to drive him as 
with a whip of scorpions from the land 
in whose history his fathers had borne so 
illustrious a part,—his letters disclose 
how tender was his love for the child he 
saw no more, and even for the wife who 
had left him; and the same affection was 
lavished during its life upon the little 
daughter born of an illegitimate union 
at Geneva. 

During the last half decade or more 
of a life which spanned less than forty 
years we discover moods which must have 
been filled with a genuine grief for his 
past. It was perhaps during one of these 
that the following words were written of 
his half-sister, the only being whose love 
for him his faults had not quenched or 
cooled: “To my sister, who, incapable 
of wrong herself, suspected no wrong in 
others, I owe the little good of which I 
can boast; and had I earlier known her 
it might have influenced my destiny. 
Augusta was to me in the hour of need 
a tower of strength. Her affection was 
my last rallying-point and is now the only 
bright spot that the horizon of England 
offers to my view. She has given me 
much good advice,—and yet finding me 
incapable of following it loved and pitied 
me but the more because I was erring.” 
Here the poet spoke from his inner heart, 
and the feeling his language breathes 
shows how hollow and false were the 
boasts of his irregularities in which he 
sometimes indulged,—the empty boasts 
of a nature too proud to confess it strug- 
gles in vain against passions which over- 
master it. 

Byron was never without the noblest 
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traits and feelings, however much clouded 
by the evil fame of his actions. To his 
servants he was always kind. Of our 
four-foot kin he was passionately fond 
and they were his companions during 
many a lonely hour. The personal cour- 

he received from his progenitors he 
rarely failed to use in protecting the de- 
fenceless or revenging the injured. As 
a member of the House of Lords his voice 
was ever on the side of justice,—though 
his pride of lineage prompted him more 
than once to say that he “ was for the peo- 
ple and not of them.” 

The poet’s last years have shed a glory 
over his name in the light of which the 
stains upon his career and character seem 
less glaring. His efforts in behalf of 
Greek and Italian liberty are a fine tribute 
to those nobler elements of his nature 
which were bound up with so much that 
was unadmirable. In that heroic and 
unselfish work, which made so trying a 
demand upon his courage and his en- 
durance, and which at last claimed his 
life, all the rarer qualities of his mind and 
heart were won into play, stilling for the 
time his meaner passions. There is some- 
thing deeply pathetic in the lines which 
follow, written amidst those final scenes 
of his life,—lines among the last he ever 
penned and which seem like the parting 
sigh of a soul worn out in struggle with 
itself and which looks forward with long- 
ing to endless sleep and silence: 

“Seek out,—less often sought than found,— 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the best; 


Then look around and choose thy ground 
And take thy rest.” 


Whence, we may ask, the character so 
strangely commingling greatness and 
weakness? How derived the passions 
gustful as a tropical storm? Why the 
moods now fierce as a Picts’, now tender 
as a child’s? The roots of Byron’s na- 
ture reach back into the centuries and the 
seeing eye may thread through his ances- 
try the weaknesses which made of a great 
man a scorn and a pointing of the finger. 

The Byrons appear to have been a 
family of warriors and were scions of a 
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noble line reaching back to 1648. The 
family claimed descent from the sea-kings 
of old,—whence, perhaps, came the rov- 
ing disposition so marked in many branch- 
es of the house. The grandfather of the 
poet was storm-tossed on every ocean, and 
the account of his adventures,—the prod- 
uct of his own pen,—gives inkling of that 
talent for expression which was awaken- 
ing in the family and which was to flower 
forth so richly in his grandson. Perhaps 
from the same source sprang the poet’s 
strong liking for travel and adventure,— 
an inclination which made him at home 
in every land and which has given us so 
many fine stanzas. . 
But it is in Byron’s father we find most 
deeply stamped those traits which re- 
emerged in his illustrious son and which 
cast a blight over a life that might other- 
wise have equaled in moral grandeur its 
genius for song. Of this parent we can 
do no better than to quote from the life 
of the poet in the English Men of Letters 


series: 


“The eldest son of the veteran John 
Byron, father of the poet, was born in 
1751, educated at Westminster, and hav- 
ing received a commission became a cap- 
tain in the guards; his character, funda- 
mentally unprincipled, soon developed 
itself in such a manner as to alienate him 
from his family. In 1778, under circum- 
stances of peculiar effrontery he seduced 
Amelia D’Arcy, daughter of the Earl of 
Holdernesse, in her own right Countess 
Conyers, then the wife of the Marquis of 
Camarthen, afterwards Duke of Leeds. 
‘Mad Jack,’ as he was called, seems to 
have boasted of his conquest; but the 
Marquis, to whom his wife had hitherto 
been devoted, refused to believe the ru- 
mors that were afloat, until an intercepted 
letter containing a remittance of money, 
for which Byron in reverse of the usual 
relations was always clamoring, brought 
matters to a crisis. The pair decamped 
to the continent; and in 1779, after the 
Marquis had obtained a divorce, they 
were regularly married. Byron seems 
to have been not only profligate but heart- 
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less, and he made life wretched to the 
woman he was even more than most hus- 
bands bound to cherish. She died in 1784 
having given birth to two daughters. 
One died in infancy; the other was Au- 
gusta, the half-sister and good genius of 
the poet, whose memory remains like a 
star on the fringe of a thunder-cloud, only 
brighter by the passing of the smoke of 
calumny. A year after the death of his 
first wife, John Byron, who seems to have 
possessed the fascination of a Barry Lin- 
don, succeeded in entrapping a second. 
This was Catherine Gordon of Gight, a 
lady with considerable estates in Aber- 
deenshire,—which attracted the adven- 
turer,—and an overweening Highland 
pride in her descent from James I., the 
greatest of the Stuarts, through his daugh- 
ter Annabella and the second Earl of 
Huntly. . . . The property of the Scotch 
heiress was squandered with impetuous 
rapidity by the English rake. In 1786, 
she left Scotland for France and returned 
to England towards the close of the fol- 
lowing year. On the 22d of January, 
1788, in Hholles street, London, Mrs. 
Byron gave birth to her only child, George 
Gordon, the sixth Lord. Shortly after, 
being pressed by his creditors, the father 
abandoned both, and leaving them with 
a pittance of one hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, fled to Valenciennes, where he 
died in August, 1791.” 


An uncle of Byron’s father,—the fifth 
lord, from whom, upon his death, the 
poet received his titles and estates,—was 
known during his life as the “wicked 
lord” and became the subject of many a 
revolting story. 

We thus see how much that was bad 
in Byron’s constitution came to him at 
birth. Of no distinguished man whose 
title to greatness is equally clear can we 
recall an ancestry in which there mingled, 
with so much that was bright, so much 
that was dark. 

“People should accept an artist’s gifts 
without being over-curious and severely 
censorious respecting the giver’s private 
habits and fireside eccentricities,” ob- 
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serve Messrs. Nichols and Jeaffrison in 
their life of the poet prefixed to McKay’s 
edition of his works. We can not join 
in the suggestion that the world should 
throw the mantle of forgetfulness over 
Byron’s moral delinquencies,—all the 
less because his example in the eyes of 
youth has cast a glamor over vice; but 
though we can not pardon or defend, we 
can feel that a nobler age, while deplor- 
ing no less than the present the evils which 
marred his life, will allow to his excesses 
a larger measure of charity. When we 
remember how, with the finer qualities 
of his line, there gathered in him as well 
their darker passions, we can not deny 
that he had within himself far more to 
combat than with few exceptions have 
those who gain a name for moral rectitude; 
and of his bitterest critics no few might 
have sunk to even lower depths,—where, 
indeed, they might have remained un- 
known and unsorrowed,—had there been 
rolled together within them the accu- 
mulated heredities against which he 
battled 

Had Byron’s early rearing been other 
than it was, the inclinations of his nature 
might largely have been checked. His 
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mother, when she did not cry out upon 
him as “a lame brat,”—and he was al- 
most hysterically sensitive of the deform- 
ity with which nature had marked him 
from birth,—spoiled him by conduct of 
which no thoughtful parent could have 
been guilty. “His mother,” says the 
writer of the sketch which appears as a 
foreword to Lippincott’s edition of the 
poet’s writings, “acted towards him as if 
she had predetermined to make his moral 
nature of that anomalous character it 
afterwards exhibited.” 

With what a solemn and impressive les- 
son is fraught for us the story of this way- 
ward and erring child of fame! How 
deep a sense of responsibility must his life 
press home to all! In the mysterious 
recesses of our natures there coil beneath 
the flowers of good the hissing serpents 
of evil. These we may grapple with and 
destroy, though the struggle leave many 
a sting and scar; but if allowed to nest 
and grow they will pass on in mightier 
brood to the generations which follow, 
and then how dire, and oft how hopeless, 
becomes the battle! 

CuHaRLEs Kassev. 

Forth Worth, Texas. 


TRIED BY FIRE. 


By Witmatre Porter CockKERELL. 


AME SHANAHAN stood at the 
window of the log boarding- 

house of the Copper Lode property, look- 
ing out upon a magnificent stretch of 
mountain country—the nearer ranges 
covered with a splendid pine and spruce 
forest, the farther ranges dimly outlined 
in vivid shimmering blue. Some days 
the view lifted and helped her, gave her 
more courage for the endless round of 
monotonous duties, but now her eyes 
grew more troubled. She held a dish- 
cloth in her hands, which she idly drew 
back and forth through her reddened 
fingers, and the table just to her right 


was piled with heavy stoneware, some 
still waiting to be washed and wiped. 
Mame was a slender creature, narrow 
of shoulder and meager of breast: her 
body showing the hard lines of life’s way. 
Her face was too broad through the lower 
jaw for beauty, her mouth drooped at the 
corners, and her skin was spoiled by 
freckles across her nose and forehead. 
Still her splendid eyes, as gray as the dis- 
tant hills on a winter’s day, and a great 
roll of red hair gave her a kind of beauty, 
though her attraction was mental rather 
than physical, for out of her eyes looked 
a soul that shamed its stunted environ- 











ment. 


A soul keen for joy and love, and 
jealous almost to madness when the bars 
of circumstance seemed shut against its 
fullest life. It would almost seem that 
the continuous service that had spoiled 
the girl’s body had developed her soul. 
Such are the curious paradoxes of life! 

“T wish Bob ’d keep th’ girl away from 
here,” she said, with a movement of re- 
pugnance and impatience. “He knows 
how I hate to see the city women, havin’ 
all the things I want. O, he knows I 
try to be cheerful and good, and to think 
it ’s in the Plan some way, even if I can ’t 
understand. He knows I try! But her 
Mister Jones this an’ Mister Jones that, 
and her beautiful hands touchin’ his 
coat!” She turned half round to go back 
to her work, then went back to the window. 

“He says it don’t mean nothin’, but 
I know it does. He ain’t quite the same 
since she came. She does n’t know what 
his love is to me. I don’t blame her: 
She ain’t been taught, but I hate her. 
O, she ’Il spoil it for both of us, and she 
won’t care. She won’t even know! I 
can "t believe it was ever meant that there 
should be women like her!” 

A stalwart man on horseback came 
out of the woods a half-mile away, and 
at sight of him a wave of red ran over 
the girl’s face and neck, and a tender glow 
came into her gray eyes. In a minute he 
saw her, and taking off his hat, swung it 
about his head, with a long mellow “ Co- 
oo-ee,” the call of the mountain people. 
Mame’s face lightened wonderfully at 
this, and she laid aside her dish-cloth 
and began tidying up her hair, a tendril 
of which had escaped here and there. 
Then she rubbed her face with a corn- 
starch bag which lay underneath her 
little mirror. But when she turned back 
to the window, wishing her man to see 
her at her best and anxious for another 
sight of him on his horse, she saw that 
he was busy talking with a young woman, 
who rode a spirited gray horse and wore 
a faultless riding-suit of brown duck. 

“He ain’t no cause to smile right into 
her eyes,” the girl thought bitterly, and 
turned back drearily to her work. Bob 
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came early from his work, as was his 
habit, but Mame did not raise her eyes 
from her task at his greeting. 

“Here, Mame; come out for a minute 
and speak to a fellow,” he called from the 
back-porch, where he was sousing his 
face in cool spring-water. But the girl 
did not turn her face in his direction. 
After he had used the long roller-towel 
he stood at the door with a half-apologetic 
smile about his boyish mouth. 

“Pretty chilly for July,” he said to 
Mame’s mother, the only other occupant 
of the kitchen. 

“You go away now, Bob,” the mother 
answered soberly. “Mame’s sure play- 
ed out with the hot weather. I reckon 
she ’s feelin’ poorly.” 

“Sick folks is mostly pretty friendly. 
You know that, Mrs. Wilson,”’ and the 
flames leaped into the man’s eyes. 
“Mame ain’t no reason fer treatin’ me 
so, and I won’t stan’ it.” 

“You ’ll not have to go far to fin’ some 
un that'll treat you well,” and the girl 
turned angrily upon him, her eyes dark 
with the jealousy that seemed to be chok- 
ing her. “You ’ll git love ’nough there, 
for the askin’, I "Il be bound.” 

“Stop!” The man took a step toward 
her, and then stood looking at her with 
blazing eyes. “You ain’t got no call to 
say that. The manager’s daughter ain’t 
our kin’, an’ you ’ve no cause to say a 
thing agin her. As fer me, we ’re prom- 
ised to each other, an’ that ought t’ settle 
it.” The man, feeling the uselessness of 
words, looked at her a moment longer, 
and turned away. 

“You ’re throwin’ away a good man’s 
love,” the mother said, sadly. “If you 
behave like this ag’in, I much doubt he 
ever comes back t’ you.” 

The girl sat down on one of the hard 
wooden-stools, and drawing her apron 
over her face began to sob. “O, mother, 
I keer for him awful! He must n’t leave 
me. I’Iltry! I'll be good to him! O, 


mother, tell him to come back!” 
The mother hurried down the moun- 
tain-trail calling shrilly: “O, Bob—O- 


oo-ee Bob!” 
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The man heard her and turned back. 

“Mame wants you,” she panted. “I 
reckon she ’s come to her senses some.” 

Bob hurried back to the kitchen and 
took the girl in his arms; she clung to 
him with her face against his broad chest, 
and her feet quite off the floor as she 
shrunk up against his great body and 
stalwart knees. 

“I keer for you awful, Bob,” she whis- 
pered. “Please don’t take that town girl 
anywhere ag’in.” 

Bob comforted her as a mother might 
soothe a fretful child, and very big and 
gentle the man looked as he sat with the 
girl on his knees. “You mus’ remember, 
little un, that I do it as part of the day’s 
work. Some days I have to muck; 
some days I ride with the manager’s 
daughter.” 

Mame was soothed by his presence, 
perhaps, more than his words. She 
could not help feeling that his thought 
of her was as yet unsullied. If he should 


compare her with the dainty perfection 


of that other woman, then she would 
wish to die. And it might come at any 
time, but she put the thought away. He 
was hers now, and she hid her face on 
his neck, and pressed her lips against the 
smooth muscles of his chest that had been 
bared for washing. 

When her mother came in she was 
ready to help serve the supper wth much 
of her old cheerful badinage. She even 
heard the manager’s daughter asking 
advice from Mr. Jones without a quiver, 
and when the supper was over, Bob came 
in and begged to help with the dishes. 
Mame shook her head. “You ’re ain’t 
afraid of the wipers’ union, are you?” 
he asked. 

“No,” she scoffed, “I’m afraid of the 
dish-trust. You ’d put it out of business; 
you ’d make such a run on stoneware.” 

“Sure, I'll not break a thing. You ’ll 
see!” And she laughed at his clumsy 
carefulness, as he poked the dish-towel 
into cups and pitchers. 

Afterwards they walked in the sweet 
hush of the forest path, with the stars, 
white and distant, in an arch above them. 
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Night in the forest always stirred Mame 
and quickened her sense of life. “Bob,” 
she whispered, “it must be right—the 
Plan. All this could n’t be wasted, or 
partly wasted—it ’s so perfect.” 

“Sure, little un. You mustn’t ever 
have any other thought. Of course the 
Plan ’s right.” To his simple ideas it 
was almost blasphemous to speak of 
such things. He would rather have 
Mame jolly. He wished she’d make 
clever remarks about the neighbors, as 
she did sometimes. so they might both 
laugh. 

The next day Mame began with a fund 
of strength and courage, but it was a hard 
day, with baking and ironing beside the 
usual work, so that by two o’clock she 
was ready to drop from very weariness. 

The manager’s daughter came in with 
a fresh duck riding-suit, to order a picnic 
supper. “Mr. Jones,”—she spoke in 
a softly modulated voice, slurring her r’s 
and broadening her a’s, a trick of speech 
she had picked up in London,—* Mr. 
Jones wants to show me the source of the 
Poudre. He says it is a wonderful coun- 
try, and he wants me to see it. Mr. 
Jones is most kind.” 

Then she felt a flood of bitter words 
striving for utterance. - This woman 
shoud know how she hated her; this 
woman who could have smooth white 
hands and fine clothes and who could go 
off in the daylight through the beautiful 
world. Why didn’t she share—that 
was the Plan as Mame saw it. Instead, 
she meant to spoil the one perfect thing 
in her life. “Bob didn’t say no such, 
an’ he would n’t take you anywhere, only 
your pa told him to. You ain’t his kin’! 
He ’s good, an’ true, an’ fair!” 

The girl raised her delicate eyebrows: 
“Get the lunch ready.” Her voice cut 
like steel now. “I shall ask my father 
to give his favors to some one with better 
manners.” There was a delicate in- 
sinuation in the last sentence, more in 
manner than in speech, and Mame felt 
stung to the quick. 

“Favors!” Mame laughed bitterly. 
“Time may come when you ’ll have to 
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take some of his favors yourself. It 
were n’t ever meant that some should 
have all the good times an’ others all the 
work.” 

The manager’s daughter drew quickly 
away. She felt nothing of the righteous- 
ness of the girl’s anger. It was only 
added evidence of the ill-breeding of the 
lower classes of America. Her selfish, 
self-centered life made it quite impossible 
that she should realize that she was facing 
a problem as old as the universe—the 
cry of a soul for some of life’s best gifts. 

Mame stood in the window, but back 
in the shadow, and watched them ride 
away, poisoning herself with hateful 
thoughts. She had seen enough of Miss 
Churchill to know that she would be will- 
ing to wear the scalp of her father’s fore- 
man, since there was no one else at hand, 
and Bob’s very tenderness would make 
him an easy prey. Afterwards he would 
be sorry, and would try to make it up to 
her. At the thought, the girl covered 
“O, I can’t 
stan’ it! I can’t take her leavin’ even 
if it’s Bob’s love.” 

To stay indoors seemed impossible, 
so she hurried into the forest. She even 
forgot her mother’s need of her—she who 
had gained a name among all the moun- 
tain people for being a faithful daughter. 
After wandering aimlessly about for a 
time she threw herself down in the soft 
grass, and in spite of her aching head 
and. choking throat she slept. 

Jones found himself strangely moved 
by the soft words of his companion, as 
they rode through the sun and shadow 
of the trail. He had been honest when 
he said to Mame: “We’re promised, 
and that settles it,” but he had never felt 
the lure of a woman’s beauty, used con- 
sciously to ensnare. He found himself 
thinking that her eyes were as blue as the 
harebells at their feet, and her lips—but 
his loyalty held him back, though there 
was a half-conscious thought of pity for 
Mame’s poor body and meager beauty. 

At the high mountain-spring they ate 
their lunch, the man preparing it with 
the deftness of a woodman’s instinct, 


her face with a bitter cry. 
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the girl’s subtle praise and the sensuous 
admiration of her eyes stirring his blood 
like wine. 

At the sunset hour Mame woke with 
a start, and at once became conscious of 
a dim, sea-like roar off to the west. 
Even while she looked with terrified, 
sleepy gaze, a great billow of fire was 
blown across the distant ridge, and across 
the sky rolled rivers of clotted smoke, 
parting at times to show the sun like a 
gigantic wheel of flame. 

“My God,” she heard herself cry, “it 
will burn through the valleys and be upon 
them before they see th’ danger!” 

Her jealous rage was gone now, and 
her one thought to save her lover and his 
companion. Not for a minute did she 
leave the woman out of her thoughts of 
rescue. 

She could reach the valley opposite 
through an old tunnel, and once on the 
trail ahead of the flames she might be 
able to help them fight back to the tun- 
nel’s mouth. They might reach the tun- 
nel themselves, though she was sure Bob 
knew nothing of it. It had not been 
used since he had come to the mine and 
the mouth was overgrown with roses and 
gooseberry bushes. 

With trembling feet she rushed into 
the kitchen, seized and filled two canteens, 
grabbed a sugar-sack, emptying the 
shining contents on the floor, and with a 
shout of “Fire, fire!” rushed off toward 
the tunnel. 

Already the forest was a smother with 
smoke, and here and there she saw the 
glow of the nearing fire painting the tree- 
tops a ghostly blue-white. Long tongues 
of light flashed across her path, and small 
animals scurried past her, all giving awful 
evidence of the immanence of the danger. 

Once she felt a great wave of heat strike 
against her body, and for the first time 
she realized that the swift traveling flames 
might sting the life out of her body before 
she reached the tunnel’s mouth. She 
was stunned by the thought, but it was 
fear for Bob and the manager’s daughter. 
A life of service had firmly set the habit 
upon her. 
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Once in the tunnel she found it hard 
to realize that there was a raging death 
traveling on the wind’s highest speed 
just above her. She stumbled and fell, 
but hurried on through the cool, damp 
darkness. 

At last there was the light of the other 
end, and Mame crawled out into tlie fire- 
lit forest again. The fire was near at 
hand. The sky looked red and appalling, 
and the very air she breathed parched 
her lips and burned her lungs. 

Ten steps to the right, she remembered 
the directions given her for finding the 
trail the first time she came through the 
tunnel. Mechanically she counted eight, 
nine, ten—and, thank God, there were 
no footprints going back. Loud and 
clear she sent the mountain-call over the 
range. An answer—no, it was the weird 
scream of a wildcat. Again “Coo-o0-ee, 
co00-00-00-ee,”” and this time, not a hun- 
dred yards away, came the answer in 
Bob’s deep, resonant voice, quivering a 
bit with fear and fatigue. 

Every moment was precious now. 
She opened a canteen as she ran, pouring 
the contents over the sugar-sack. When 
she came upon the fugitives, she found 
Bob trembling and panting from his run, 
for he had been obliged to carry his 
frightened companion. The girl’s cot- 
ton riding-skirt was on fire, and Mame 
wrapped her own woolen skirt about her, 
and wrapped her head in the wet sugar- 
sack. 

“There is a tunnel near,” she panted. 
“We’ll make it. Don’t be scared.” 
This last to the sobbing girl. “You ’d 
better walk; Bob ’ll need to fight fire 
for us.”” But nothing had ever happened 
to prepare the manager’s daughter for a 
crisis like this, and now she could. do 
nothing to help herself, but cling with 
choking persistency about the neck of 
the man who was trying to save her. 
They faced a sea of fire. A hundred 
yards seems a little way, but to fight 
through a burning forest for a hundred 
yards is a fearful thing. A burning 
spruce fell with a crash only a few feet 
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away. Blazing fragments stung them, 
and every instant now they had to smite 
fire. Mame’s hair was on fire, and her 
coarse cotton petticoat was singeing in 
a dozen places. Bravely she fought for 
a way through, helping Bob as much as 
she could with his struggling burden. 

“O, be still, be still,” she begged the 
girl. “Can’t you see you'll wear his 
strength, an’ we ll all be burned ?” 

A few steps, a dozen, perhaps, and they 
would have been safe in the cool shadow 
of the tunnel, when a blazing bough 
struck Mame full in the face and she fell 
unconscious. 

Bob dropped the girl he was carrying, 
and with a sudden wrench tore her arms 
from his neck. “Follow,” he shouted 
in her ear, and stooped to gather Mame 
in hisarms. But the manager’s daughter 
fastened upon him like a leech. “My 
father will reward you. I didn’t mean 
anything up there by the spring, but save 
me, and I will be your wife. You will have 
my fortune,” she shrilled into his ears. 

He turned to see what manner of 
woman it could be who would plead thus. 
The red light lit up her delicate face and 
rounded form, and there in that fiery 
furnace it was given to him to know and 
value the things of the spirit. 

It was no use to argue with Miss Church- 
ill. The selfishness of a lifetime knew 
no reason, and with a quick twist he 
turned the sack over her head, and set 
her a few steps nearer the tunnel’s mouth. 
Then he seized Mame and carried her 
to safety, the manager’s daughter stumb- 
ling wildly beside him. 

Once in the cool shadows, Mame’s 
eyes tremblingly opened, but only for a 
moment did she allow herself the joy of 
the glowing love of her lover’s eyes. 

“ Here, take this canteen,’’—she reach- 
ed it feebly,—“ your shirt is afire and 
Miss Churchill’s dress.” 

And Bob cheerfully did her bidding, 
though first he smothered the fire about 
Mame with his naked hands. 

Witmatre Porter CockERELL. 

Boulder, Colo. 
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Powers, in Boston American. (Reproduced by special permission of W. R. Hearst.) 
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Barclay, in Baltimore News. 
THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET. 
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IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT POLITICAL EVENT OF THE YEAR. 


as Democracy; or, ne Over- 
ow of Privileged Classes by 
Popular Rule. 


N QUR May issue, under the title of “An 
American Commonwealth Where the 
People Really Rule,” we described how 
Oregon, through the introduction of Direct- 
Legislation into her organic constitution, 
had met and overcome the subversive influ- 
ence of privileged classes and interests in 
their attempt to nullify popular rule while 
maintaining the paraphernalia of republican 
government. And besides briefly reviewing 
the victory of the people in the great battle 
to wrest the government from corrupt wealth 
and its minions by bringing it back into the 
hands of the people, where theoretically it 
must reside under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, we showed how privileged interests 
had striven to defeat popular government 
and the interests of the people by trying to 
get the Supreme Court of the State to declare 
the amendment unconstitutional; but the 
Court upheld the Direct-Legislation amend- 
ment, showing in one of the ablest legal rul- 
ings of recent decades that it was strictly con- 
stitutional. We also noticed the vigorous 
and successful campaign of the people, under 
the direction of the People’s Power League, 
to secure enough signatures for the voters of 
the commonwealth to compel the submission 
of four constitutional amendments and one 
statutory provision which it was believed the 
people of the State desired but which they 
had not been able to obtain from their law- 
makers. In addition to these proposed 
measures, sufficient signatures for the sub- 
mission of measures were obtained by the 
State Grange, the friends of woman’s suffrage, 
the enemies of the present stringent local- 
option law, and the owners of a private toll- 
road. The Grange submitted two provisions, 
making in all ten amendments and laws to be 
voted upon. Of these, all the measures ad- 
vocated by the People’s Power League were 
overwhelmingly victorious. So also were the 
two measures advocated by the State Grange; 


while the proposal for woman’s suffrage, the 
one against the local-option law which had 
been carried through an initiative petition, 
and the proposal of the private toll-road to 
saddle the road on the state were all defeated. 

‘Lhe defeat of woman’s suffrage was doubt- 
less due to the fact that the friends of universal 
suffrage were not as thoroughly organized as 
could be wished; neither did they have the 
speakers or the means to properly and vigor- 
ously carry forward the educational cam- 
paign which is always necessary before a 
progressive measure can be successfully in- 
troduced in a democratic government. Per- 
sonally we regret this defeat, but there is, 
however, no reason why the question shall 
not be submitted at a later election, and the 
friends of universal suffrage are already plan- 
ning a new campaign, 

The outcome of the election has been a 
splendid vindication of the claims made by 
the friends of popular government as to the 
practicability, the wisdom and the importance 
of Direct-Legislation in order to bulwark free 
institutions, guard and preserve the interests 
of the people, and maintain a government of 
the people, by the people and for the people. 


A Practical Demonstration of The 
Unsoundness of The Arguments 
Against Direct-Legislation. 


The result in Oregon has also served to 
prove the unsoundness or falsity of the ob- 
jections that have been urged against guarded 
representative government or Direct-Legis- 
lation by the agents of the public-service cor- 
porations, the trusts and other class-interests 
which are seeking to overthrow popular gov- 
ernment. It had been persistently claimed 
by the political bosses and the professional 
politicians, who are in fact the agents of priv- 
ileged interests and the enemies of the people, 
that the people would take little or no interest 
in referendum votes or in legislation secured 
through the initiative; that they were inter- 
ested in men rather than measures; or if they 
voted at all they would vote indiscriminately, 
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favoring all the proposed measures or reject- 
ing them all. The result in Oregon has 
proved completely the unsoundness of these 
claims. The vote was not only as great for 
the proposed measures as for the men elected 
to office, and overwhelming in its decisive 
character for the measures in which the people 
were especially interested, but it showed a 
remarkable degree of discrimination on the 
part of the electorate on all questions upon 
which there had been any general or great 
discussion; and it further showed that though 
the corrupt corporations are usually all- 
powerful in city, state and national govern- 
ment since the controlled machine has dom- 
inated our political life, they are absolutely 
powerless when they confront an electorate 
with provisions that are inimical to the inter- 
ests of the people. On this point the Boston 
Herald, which has heretofore been far from 
favorable to Direct-Legislation, in an edito- 
rial on June 2lst made the following excel- 
lent and suggestive observations on the result 
of the Oregon election: ~ 


“Corporation influence,” said the Herald, 
“and bribery were not felt in the election, 


for it is not easy to induce men to vote directly 
against their interests. Oregon is reducing 
the democratic theory to actual practice.” 


A Striking Illustration of The Difference 


Between Government by Mono 
and Privileged Interests and 
ernment by and for The People. 

All unbiased students of political conditions 
in America are being forced to the conclusion 
that it is practically impossible to get any real, 
radical or fundamental relief for the people 
from the extortion and oppression of: corpor- 
ate wealth through the law-making bodies in 
city, state and nation, so long as the money- 
controlled political machines, operated by 
party-bosses in the interests of the large cam- 
paign-donating monopolies, trusts and public- 
service corporations, are the real arbiters of 
government. 

During the last fifty years conditions have 
arisen in the Republic which have resulted 
in the practical overthrow of popular rule in 
the interests of special classes. This fact 
must be clearly apparent to any one who 
honestly investigates the general course of 
legislation in municipalities, states and the 
nation during the past two or three decades. 
The real rulers of the Republic are not the 
people, but the public-service corporations, 
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the trusts and monopolies and the high finan- 
ciers of Wall street, which constitute the feu- 
dalism of wealth. Hence if the Republic of 
the fathers is to be maintained, or if, indeed, 
any democratic republic is to be enjoyed and 
a despotism based on corruption overthrown, 
it is mecessary to enact practical measures 
that will secure guarded representative gov- 
ernment or rule of the people, by the people 
and for the people, and this is precisely what 
Direct-Legislation accomplishes in a thor- 
oughly practical manner. It guards repre- 
sentative government in the interests of all 
the people. 

The Oregon election gave a striking illus- 
tration of the difference between real popular 
government and pseudo-popular rule; be- 
tween the people as the masters and the rule 
of their nominal servants who are the real 
tools of privileged interests at war against the 
rights and interests of the people. 

In the legislature of 1905 a bill was intro- 
duced to tax certain corporations 1 per cent. 
of their gross earnings. The measure was a 
very timid and modest attempt to make the 
giant corporations in question do something 
toward helping bear the burden of taxation. 
The arrogant monopolies resented this at- 
tempt to draw from their swollen profits a 
comparatively infinitesimal sum to aid the 
state, and it is said that the advice of 
their shrewd attorneys, who knew that the 
people had it in their power in that common- 
wealth, through the initiative, to levy a much 
heavier and more reasonable tax on them, 
the monopolies determined to kill the bill. 
This they did after their customary manner. 
The people, however, resented this domina- 
tion by the corporations, and popular bills 
levying 2 per cent. and 8 per cent. on the same 
corporations were presented through the in- 
itiative to the electorate. When a prominent 
corporation attorney was asked why they 
were not trying to defeat the measure, he ex- 
claimed, “What ’s the use?” He was right. 
Public-service corporations, monopolies and 
privileged interests, that have corrupted our 
government, debauched our political con- 
science and degraded the standard of rectitude 
in church, school and business life, have been 
able practically to override the electorate and 
defeat popular government in the interests 
of class-rule by direct and indirect control of 
the people’s servants, usually by seeing that 
the machine which they supported with funds 
nominated a majority of their men to office. 
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But these same interests are powerless when 
the people have the power to right the wrongs, 
to safeguard their own interests and to govern 
themselves. 

This is the reason why serious, high-minded 
friends of democracy and popular government 
favor Direct-Legislation, and it is also the 
reason why the enemies of free institutions, 
the political bosses, the corrupt corporations, 
the trusts and the reactionaries who hate de- 
mocracy or popular rule, oppose the initiative 
and referendum, or guarded representative 
government. 


The Great Victory as Viewed in Oregon. 


The Portland Oregonian, the leading Re- 
publican daily of the state and one of the most 
influential dailies of the Pacific coast, in its 
issue of June 10th said in the course of a dis- 
cussion of the election that the different propo- 
sitions “were studied” by the electorate 
“without factional prejudice and decided, we 
may fairly suppose, solely with reference 
to the public good.” And the writer con- 
tinues: 


“It is one of the greatest merits of the in- 


itiative and referendum that it makes possible 
a clear separation between local and national 
issues. Under the older system, which still 
prevails in most of the states, the people could 
express their opinion upon such a matter as 
the Barlow road purchase only by their choice 
of legislators. In determining this choice, 
numerous other questions necessarily played 
a part. Which party the candidate belonged 
to, how he stood on the local-option question, 
upon woman suffrage and many other matters, 
would all unite to confuse the mind of the 
voter and he could never express himself 
clearly, directly and exclusively upon any 
particular point. The method of the initia- 
tive and referendum permits each voter to 
express his individual opinion upon every 
question standing entirely by itself and with- 
out admixture of personal or partisan bias. 
It absolutely separates the business depart- 
ment of legislation from the personal and par- 
tisan side. Suppose, for example, that a 
certain Republican voter was opposed to the 
Barlow road purchase, while the Republican 
candidate for the Legislature from his dis- 
trict was in favor of it. Under the old system 
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he could not vote for his opinion upon the 
matter of pure business without voting against 
his party. This was a real misfortune, and it 
greatly contributed to dishearten the common 
man with politics. It made politics seem 
to him a hopelessly complicated game— 
baffling, ineffectual, futile. It was all promise 
and no performance. Under the Oregon 
system the voter acts directly upon results. 
The individual citizen feels his manhood as 
he could not under the purely representative 
method. 

“The heavy vote upon the questions sub- 
mitted to the referendum and the decisive 
majorities by which they were accepted or 
rejected prove that the Oregon system has 
solved the problem of interesting the voters 
in the dry details of government. Hitherto 
they have shown little interest in those matters 
because their opinion was only of indirect 
and doubtful consequence. In this election 
the vote upon abstract laws and matters of 
pure finance was quite as large and enthusi- 
astic as upon the Governor. The referendum 
bills and the amendments were disposed of 
by majorities ranging from 10,000 to 30,000, 
showing that the people had studied them 
and definitely made up their minds. A small, 
scattering, indifferent vote might well have ° 
discouraged the advocates of direct-legisla- 
tion and would have indicated that the task 
of interesting the plain people in govern- 
mental details was hopeless. The opposite 
result is proportionately encouraging. These 
large majorities also indicate that the people 
enjoy the genuine article in self-government; 
and their acceptance of the amendment 
facilitating constitutional changes, the one 
requiring the referendum in cities and the 
most excellent one bestowing complete local 
government upon municipalities seems to 
show that they are determined not to be satis- 
fied with less than the whole. The tendency 
is well marked. 

“In these matters Oregon is a pioneer. 
Genuine democracy has been more highly 
developed in this state than anywhere else 
in the country. The results of the last elec- 
tion give no ground to fear that the experi- 
ment may fail. The more completely the 
voters trust themselves the more worthy they 
find themselves to be trusted. What could 
be more heartening to those who believe in 
government of, for and by the people ?” 
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MR. BRYAN AND THE PRESIDENCY. 


The Honest and Dishonest Advocates of 
Mr. Bryan’s Candidacy. 
ANY friends of William J. Bryan have 
been perplexed and disquieted by 
the chorus raised by certain well-known high 
financiers and bogus Democrats in favor of 
his candidacy. The spectacle of Ryan and 
Belmont, who as truly represent the feudal- 
ism of wealth which is at war against the in- 
terests of the people as do Rockefeller or 
Armour, vociferating for Mr. Bryan’s candid- 
acy, though well calculated to mystify many 
who recognize the fact that the great war that 
is now being waged is always and at all times 
a battle on the part of the people to get the 
government back into their own hands and 
to break the iron grip of criminal wealth and 
privileged interests acting through corrupt 
bosses and money-controlled machines, is 
not difficult to explain when all the circum- 
stances of the case are taken into considera- 
tion or when one studies the tactics of this 
class of men whose interest in politics is per- 
sonal and selfish. 

The first object that the so-called “safe and 
sane” exploiters of the people have in view is 
“the killing off of Mr. Hearst,” to use the 
expression employed in a recent letter to us 
from a well-known conservative Democrat 
who is working for the nomination of Judge 
Gray. The next aim is to create a division 
among the partisans of Mr. Hearst and Mr. 
Bryan or the progressive element of the Dem- 
ocrat party who are sincerely and honestly 
fighting to get the government out of the hands 
of the grafters, the thieves, the corporations 
and privileged wealth. These men know 
that unless such a division can be made the 
country will be swept by a wave of real de- 
mocracy which will destroy the card-houses 
of the new politico-commercial feudalism 
based on special privileges and class legisla- 
tion and bulwarked by corrupt politicians 
and controlled machines. 

Now the Ryans and the Belmonts, the 
Baers and the Cassatts are as much a part of 
the feudalism of high finance and privilege 
as are the Platts, the Odells, the Penroses, 
the Aldriches, the Spooners, the Elkinses, the 
Rockefellers, the Archbolds or the Armours, 
and they will resist with all the power at their 
command, exerted either openly or covertly, 


any effort to insure the triumph of real de- 
mocracy under incorruptible and progressive 
leadership pledged to the interests of the 
people and to pure government. 

In 1896, when Mr. Bryan was nominated 
for the presidency, the McCalls and various 
other of the high financiers, grafters and cor- 
ruptionists who had long posed as Democrats, 
as soon as they found that the Nebraskan was 
not amenable to corruption, direct or indirect, 
and that he would make no compromise with 
the criminal rich, began pouring their money 
and the money of other people which they 
controlled into the treasury of the Republican 
party for the purpose of defeating the man 
who, if elected, they knew would be aggres- 
sively honest, and thus a real menace to the 
criminal rich and those who were unjustly 
fattening off of the wealth of the millions. 
And it will be remembered that Mr. McCall 
and many of his associates who as has later 
been proven, were engaged in criminal and 
corrupt practices, were loudest in their clamor 
for the protection of “national honor” and 
for “safety and sanity” in public office. And 
when it was found, a few weeks before the 
election, by the careful canvass of the Repub- 
lican party that Mr. Bryan would be trium- 
phantly elected if the tide could not be turned, 
these men went deeply into their pockets to 
protect their graft, and raised an enormous 
fund for the purpose of turning the five states 
necessary to be captured by the Republicans, 
which their canvas had shown were in favor 
of Mr. Bryan. Now we find this so-called 
“safe and sane” element, which fought Mr. 
Bryan so desperately, sometimes covertly and 
sometimes openly, shouting for his nomina- 
tion for the presidency; but let no man im- 
agine that the cry is sincere or honest. 


The Real Friends of Mr. Bryan. 


On the other hand, there can be no doubt 
but what a vast proportion of the democratic 
electorate and the more independent voters 
are enthusiastic for Mr. Bryan, for the follow- 
ing reasons: They know he is not only a 
man of spotless personal character, but that 
he is and ever has been candid, brave and 
aggressively honest, and that to-day few things 
are so urgently demanded of the great states- 
men who are to lead the people as incorrupti- 
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bility, fearlessness and honesty. They know 
he is sincere and loyal to what he believes to 
be the best interests of the people; that he 
places what he conceives to be the right and 
the true interests of the millions above the 
claims or wishes of any class or interest. In 
other words, in the battle between privilege 
and the people, between the lawless trusts, 
corporations and high financiers and the pro- 
ducing and consuming millions, he will stand 
as a rock for the people and for honest, clean 
government administered along the lines of 
the fundamental principles enunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence. They see that 
President Roosevelt, quickly discerning the 
signs of the times and answering the swelling 
tide of righteous indignation, has taken up 
one by one almost all the great fundamental 
demands made by Mr. Bryan, and because 
of which the Nebraskan was denounced by 
the “safe and sane” grafters and thieves who 
posed as protectors of law and order, as an 
anarchist, a Socialist and a demagogue. 
They also see that unhappily the President 
on almost every issue has in the end either 
weakened, compromised or surrendered, often 
when victory seemed assured, as in the case 
of the Rate Bill. And the people are now 
looking for a man who is as thoroughly under 
the compulsion of moral idealism as was Jef- 
ferson or Lincoln, and who has the moral 
courage that will not be swerved by any sen- 
timents of expediency from what he knows 
to be right and has declared to be important. 
They are looking for a man with enough 
sticking power and moral stamina to stand 
as a stone wall for the people’s cause, for 
justice, for civic righteousness and clean gov- 
ernment; and in Mr. Bryan they believe they 
have such a man. 

The people see now as never before how 
hollow were the cries of the criminal rich 
when they denounced, slandered and abused 
Mr. Bryan for advocating the same things 
that President Roosevelt ten years later de- 
clared to be right and imperatively demanded. 
Moreover, the investigations, municipal, state 
and national, that have not been palpably 
conducted for the sole purpose of hiding the 
truth and whitewashing the guilty, have proved 
that the time has come for a general political 
housecleaning, as nothing has been more 
clearly revealed than that corruption and graft 
are everywhere prevalent, due primarily to 
the fact that the privileged interests, the trusts, 
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corporations and great gamblers of Wall 
street dominate party machines and political 
leaders to such an extent that the government 
has ceased to respond to the interests of the 
people, whenever those interests conflict with 
the desires, wishes or financial accumulations 
of privileged classes. Now Mr. Bryan, 
among the great leaders of the Democratic 
party in whom the people have confidence, 
seems to-day to be the most available. candi- 
date. Hence the enthusiastic support which 
is shown him by the rank and file wherever 
and whenever they have an opportunity to 
express their opinion. 


Mr. Bryan on Private Monopoly. 


The men who are fattening off of the public 
utilities through shameful special privileges 
granted by their tools in office, and who sud- 
denly raised a cry for Mr. Bryan, have been 
greatly discomforted by the bold stand taken 
by the Nebraskan, and though they will 
doubtless play their part to the end in the plot 
they have evidently concocted, they cannot 
relish such statements as the following, given 
out by Mr. Bryan with his customary frank- 
ness in Norway on hearing that the monopo- 
lists, public-service exploiters and whilom 
“safe and sane” leaders of high finance were 
vociferating for him: 


““My position,” said he, “is that a private 
monopoly is indefensible and _ intolerable. 
That was in the Democratic platform in 1900, 
and the plank was incorporated in the plat- 
form of 1904, and it is the only tenable position. 
There is some talk of controlling the trusts. 
You might as well talk of controlling burglary. 
We do not say that men shall only steal a little 
bit, or in some particular way, but that they 
shall not steal at all; and so of private monop- 
olies. It is not sufficient to control them or 
to regulate them. They must be absolutely 
and totally destroyed. Corporations should be 
controlled and regulated, but private monopo- 
lies must be exterminated, root and branch. 
Now, you may call that a radical doctrine, 
and yet it is more conservative to apply this 
remedy now than to wait until predatory 
wealth has by its lawlessness brought odium 
on legitimate accumulations. What used to 
be called radical is now called conservative, 
because the people have been investigating. 
The doctrine has not changed, but public 
sentiment has been making progress.” 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF DARKNESS: A FRUIT OF MATERIALISTIC 
COMMERCIALISM 


The Vision The Vital Breath of a Nation. 


HEREVER materialistic considera- 

tions gain ascendency in the popular 

mind over the ideals of right, justice and duty, 

the nation, society or civilization that has 

come under the fatal spell first becomes the 

victim of money-madness and later the slave 
of selfish and sensuous desires. 

“Put money in thy purse” becomes the 
watchword of the hour, and all things are 
consciously or unconsciously gauged or meas- 
ured by the money standard. Success be- 
comes synonymous with monetary return. 
Now precisely in proportion as society yields 
to the temptation to place materialistic ac- 
quisitions above moral ideals—just in pro- 
portion as the materialism of the market sub- 
ordinates ethical values, we see the moral 
standards everywhere lowered and a fatal 
downward tendency setting in. In politics 
men betray the rights and interests of the peo- 
ple for preferment, wealth or other benefits 
that are offered by privileged and unscrupu- 
lous interests. In business, honesty or ster- 
ling integrity, open dealing, candor and moral 
rectitude give place to craft, cunning, duplic- 
ity, falsehood and cheating in various forms, 
born of the determination to obtain advantage 
and an insane passion for gambling and other- 
wise acquiring gold without honestly earning 
it. In social and personal life the decline is 
always quite as appalling, for the moment 
that the lust of the flesh, the lust for gold and 
the lust for power supplant moral idealism, 
ethical disintegration sets in throughout so- 
ciety in all its ramifications. 

In the case of individuals, with centuries 
of spiritual training behind them, we fre- 
quently find moral lapses in certain directions 
while there is a desperate clinging to high 
ideals in other respects. The sense of moral 
proportion is destroyed by some vicious in- 
clination. The late Jay Gould was wont to 
return from Wall street, where his unscrupu- 
lous gambling with loaded dice had resulted 
in panics, suicides and bankruptcy on every 
hand, to the home of his family, where his 
life as an ideal father was said to be worthy 
of the widest emulation; and while many of 


his associates were drinking, gambling and 


carousing, he found his chief delight in tne 
cultivating of beautiful flowers. 

Other great men have allowed their appe- 
tites or passions to degrade and corrupt them 
while clinging with almost pathetic tenacity 
to old high ideals of honesty in trade or recti- 
tude in al] matters of business life. 

Such cases, however, are the exception 
rather than the rule after a nation has long 
placed materialism or monetary considera- 
tions above the ethical verities. Material- 
istic concepts, when they gain ascendency in 
the public imagination, drug a nation, and 
their death-dealing influence is quickly seen 
and felt in every stratum and condition of 
life. Political debauchery goes hand in hand 
with moral obloquy and dishonesty in busi- 
ness relations, while the appetites and passions 
become the masters of men who under the 
compulsion of moral idealism would have 
contributed to the glory, honor and greatness 
of their time and land. 


“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 


The Lowe of Ideals in The Political 
and Business World and What 
It Portends. 


To every student of life and history nothing 
in the story of the past half a century has been 
so disquieting as the steady growth of the 
money mania, the uninterrupted ascendency 
of commercialism, of the materialistic over 
the moral idealism that so long made the 
United States the ethical leader of the world. 
And during the’ past twelve months we have 
had a series of appalling exhibitions of the 
result of this falling away from that which is 
true and fine and eternally right in our polit- 
ical, business and social life. The revelations 
of corruption in city, state and nation have 
been more than equaled by the disclosures 
in the business world made through recent 
investigations. The insurance companies, 
the meat and oil-trusts, the railways and other 
great organizations, when brought under the 
searching light of honest investigation, have 
exhibited prevailing conditions of moral 
turpitude, corruption, lawlessness and dis- 
honesty that would be incredible were it not 
for the authentic and indisputable character 
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of the evidence brought out. And in propor- 
tion as the materialism of the market and the 
madness for gold have obscured the vision, 
has moral degradation spread in social as well 
as business and political life. 


Social Degradation. 


History impresses no lesson more clearly 
or solemnly than that when the moral fiber 
of a people becomes weakened through pos- 
session of great wealth in the hands of com- 
paratively few, especially when that wealth 
is acquired throug! ixdirection and injustice, 
luxury and moral degeneracy rapidly follow 
at the zenith of society, while squalor, wretch- 
edness, poverty, ignorance and depravity 
flourish at its nadir. 

We have had many recent pictures of the 
poverty and wretchedness of the slums, the 
misery of the sweat-shop life, the inferno of 
Packingtown, and the body, brain and soul- 
destroying influence of the factories and the 
mines on the lives of the children of the poor; 
and all these portrayals should impress the 
thoughtful with their ominous significance 
as speaking of a destructive influence, the 
leaven of death at work at the nadir of the 
social organism, while on the other hand evi- 
dences have not been wanting of a condition 
quite as startling and appalling at the social 
zenith. 

So recently as the middle of June we had 
one of these startling glimpses of the moral 
leprosy and death that fester in circles of 
wealth and culture wherever the vision ceases 
to exert a compelling power over the mind of 
man. A youth, the son of one of the numerous 
families that have acquired millions of dollars 
earned largely by others, or obtained from 
natural wealth furnished by a bountiful 
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Creator for all His children, but which a ‘few 
have seized upon and appropriated or mo- 
nopolized, was drawn into the maelstrom of 
vicious life where unbridled appetites and 
passions dominate. After a time he came 
under the fascination of a girl who had been 
one of the many toys and vessels of dishonor 
used by one of the greatest of America’s 
architects, who appears to have reflected in a 
greater degree than most men who have thrown 
conscience, honor and idealism to the winds, 
the degradation that marked the civilizations 
of ancient Babylon, Assyria and Rome when, 
boasting of wealth, glory and power, they 
little dreamed that death had stricken them. 
The revelations that have come to light and 
the facts that have been reported in the most 
circumstantial way as a sequel of the murder 
of Stanford White, involving, it is stated, 
many men of great wealth in New York high 
life, indicate conditions of bestial excesses 
and corrupt practices that are well calculated 
to startle out of their laissez-faire opportunistic 
lethargy the church, the college and all con- 
science-guided men and women. They re- 
veal conditions that are the legitimate result 
of turning from the upward-impelling ideal 
and embracing the clod; of being false to the 
eternal laws of justice and moral rectitude; 
of placing self-desire above the ideal of fra- 
ternity. Coming as they do on the heels of 
the revelations of political criminality and 
business degradation incident to money-mad- 
ness, they constitute the third warning to the 
soul of the nation that has slept over-long. 
The democracy of darkness that is due to 
the triumph of sordid materialism over moral 
idealism must be overthrown or the doom of 
the Republic will have sounded and we will 
go the way of Babylon and Nineveh and Rome. 


THE WAR FOR THE RECLAMATION OF POPULAR RULE. 


The Battle for Good Government in 
Pennsylvania. 

NE OF the most encouraging of the 
many striking evidences of an awaken- 

ing electorate is found in the action of the 
friends of good government in Pennsylvania. 
The great revolt of last year was followed by 
a battle of the “interests” or public-service 
corporations and the Penrose-Durham gang 
to regain the lost ground and reéntrench 


themselves throughout the state; but the 
conscience-element of the Republican party, 
refusing longer to bow to party domination 
when that domination meant public shame, 
corruption, dishonesty and degradation, push- 
ed forward the organization of the Lincoln 
party and in a recent convention nominated 
for governor on an excellent platform one of 
the ablest Republicans of the state, who 
through his public career has refused to be- 
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come the slave to corporate greed. Mr. 
Emery, the candidate, has been one of the 
most strenuous and relentless foes of the 
Standard Oil’s corrupt practices in the United 
States during his public career extending 
over many years. The nominations, how- 
ever, of the Lincoln party did not give the 
Penrose-Durham combination and the money- 
controlled machine serious uneasiness, be- 
cause they fully counted, and with reason, on 
the Democratic boss naming a ticket that 
would insure the election of the machine Re- 
publican organization, and true to this ex- 
pectation, the Democratic boss set out to 
carry out the programme so earnestly desired 
by the public-service corporations, the trusts, 
the grafters and corruptionists. The merger 
policy was carried forward as it has been time 
and again in recent years in order to compass 
the defeat of all men who would not bow to 
corporate domination and the money-con- 
trolled machines. But unhappily for the 
corruptionists and the enemies of the public, 
they had not counted on one factor in the 
case—the people—the rank and file who 
make up the Democratic party. The voters 
had so often been led as lambs to the slaughter 
for the advancement and enrichment of the 
bosses and privileged interests, that Boss 
McGuffy had long since come to regard them 
as his own property. 

The people, however, are rapidly coming 
to see that the trusts, the public-service cor- 
porations and the Wall-street gamblers have 
long since gained practical control of the polit- 
ical machinery under the management of the 
bosses of both the great political parties, and 
they have determined to exercise their high 
prerogatives and overthrow this corrupt 
domination in the interest of their own pocket- 
book as well as that of good government. 
Hence when the various county conventions 
were held, one by one the, Democratic boss’s 
henchmen were unhorsed and overthrown, 
and the voters clearly indicated their deter- 
mination to unite with the Lincoln party in 
order to wrest Pennsylvania from the rule of 
the political and commercial Huns and Van- 
dals. 

At length it dawned upon the Democratic 
boss that his carefully-laid plans had come to 
naught, and if he hoped to avoid being utterly 
discredited and practically driven from polit- 
ical life he must bow to the aroused sentiment 
of the party. He theretore yielded, and the 
Democratic party has united on the Lincoln 
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ticket. The battle therefore will be a clean- 
cut contest between the conscience-element 
of both the great parties, who place good gov- 
ernment, the interests of the people and civic 
righteousness above partisanship, and the 
corrupt corporations with their minions, 
Bosses Penrose and Durham and _ their 
money-controlled machine, and all the graft- 
ers of the state. We believe, however, that 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania is sound 
at heart and that the friends of honest gov- 
ernment will triumph in spite of the vast 
sums which will be used to defeat the ends of 


good government. 


Senator La Follette: A Thorn in The Flesh 
of The Grafters and Corruptionists. 

No man in the United States Senate during 
the past year has made so magnificent a record 
as Senator Robert M. La Follette. His speech 
on the Railroad Rate Bill, occupying three 
hours’ time, was the most masterly exposition 
of the whole subject, embracing the defence 
of the people’s interests and exposing the 
lawlessness, corruption and oppression of the 
public-service corporations, that has come 
from the lips of any statesman in recent years. 
It was intellectually the peer of any address 
delivered in the United States Senate Chamber 
during the past decade, and this is saying 
much; but it was far more than that. It was 


instinct with the spirit of justice and moral 


idealism. It rang true at every point. It 
revealed the intrepid statesman of command- 
ing power whose intellectual brilliancy was 
companioned by moral enthusiasm and whose 
abilities were sincerely pledged to the interests 
of the people in their battle for the regaining 
of the government and the overthrow of the 
Egyptian task-masters and their minions in 
official power. 

His great address on the railway Rate Bill 
was merely one of many things which marked 
his maiden efforts for the people in the United 
States Senate. Among other things which 
deserve special mention were his resolution 
authorizing the President to withhold from 
entry or sale all public lands which contained 
mineral deposits, until Congress had deter- 
mined how they should be used, and a reso- 
lution which the Senate adopted, providing 
that the scope of the Commission’s inquiry 
should include the storage and transportation 
of grain—an investigation which he contends 
will disclose conditions as bad as those already 
found on the railway lines. 
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Senator La Follette is not only sincere and 
honest in his advocacy of the cause of the 
people, but he clearly apprehends the vital 
fact that the battle in America to-day is be- 
tween the people and privilege; between the 
upholders of free and popular government 
and special interests which are as inimical 
to democracy as is an hereditary aristocracy. 
Recently he said: 


“The conflict which is on everywhere is 
between the people on one side, and corporate 
power and special interests dominating and 
suppressing the principles of popular govern- 
ment, on the other. It is not mere party 
strife. It is a great fight for Democracy,— 
always for a democratic form of government, 
always to restore control to the people.” 


Senator La Follette is the one man in the 
Republican party whom every corruptionist, 
grafter and exploiter of the people dreads to 
have mentioned as a presidential candidate. 
These classes do not want any statesman after 
the order of Lincoln in the White House. 


i = eg For Rebaters and Ice- 
Barons a H — Inauguration of The 
Oampaign for Civic Righteousness. 


THE RECENT response to the nation-wide 
awakening of the public conscience, due to 
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the exposures of a long-continued riot of crim- 
inality and lawlessness on the part of privi- 
leged interests and the criminal rich, is quite 
discernible in much tentatite and half+hearted 
legislation which, though aiméd at the great 
evils that exist, has been usually more or less 
emasculated by the corrupt tools of the crim- 
inal interests who misrepresent the public in 
the halls of legislation. 

In the administrative and executive depart- 
ments of government and in the courts, how- 
ever, many tardy exhibitions of a growing 
determination in these departments to accom- 
plish some real service in the interests of the 
people by curbing and punishing the powerful 
offenders who have so long defied the laws 
and oppressed the people. 

The recent prison-sentence given to two 
rebating offenders in Kansas City, and the 
jail-sentence pronounced against five promi- 
nent citizens of Toledo for conspiracy to 
plunder the ice consumers of that city, are 
two of many encouraging recent events, and 
the universal satisfaction expressed by the 
people and by all public opinion-forming 
organs not under the complete control of 
predatory or criminal wealth should serve to 
stimulate our courts as well as our executive 
departments to the rigid and absolutely im- 
partial enforcement of law. 


DEMOCRATIC ADVANCE IN OTHER LANDS- 


How Mexico’s Statesmanship Has Striven 
to Place The Interests of The People 
bove all Concern of Special 
Classes. 


HE MEXICAN Republic, like the gov- 
ernment of New Zealand, has not 

fallen into the hands of privileged classes, 
public-service corporations or special interests 
seeking the acquisition of great wealth at the 
expense of the state and its citizens. Hence 
the first concern of the government under the 
wise statesmanship of President Diaz has ever 
been the true interests of the people instead 
of being, as is too frequently the case with us, 
that of the railway corporations, the oil-trust, 
the steel-trust, the coal-trust, the beef-trust 
and other of the great campaign-contributing 
corporations that are swollen to abnormal 
proportions by sucking the wealth of the 


people. 


A few years ago, when a number of human 
cormorants sought to make a corner in corn, 
the staple food of the poor of Mexico, Presi- 
dent Diaz promptly convened Congress and 
secured legislation which temporarily sus- 
pended the duty on corn from the United 
States and which also empowered the Repub- 
lie of Mexico to buy corn in the States and to 
sell it to the people at cost or at a price in the 
neighborhood of that which they had been 
paying before the corner had been formed. 
This promptly put an end to the robbery of 
the people, with the incidental misery of the 
poor, which had been planned by a company 
of men not unlike our coal combine that a 
short time after robbed the American coal 
consumers of many millions of dollars by 
exorbitant prices. 

Another striking illustration of the result 
of a government being operated for the people 
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instead of for predatory wealth or privileged 


classes, and also an impressive example of 
the beneficent effect of the government owning 
and operating public utilities, is found in the 
operation of the postal telegraph of Mexico. 


Results of The Governmental Ownership 
and Operation of The Telegraph 
in Mexico. 


Mr. F. E. Plummer, one of our subscribers 
residing in the City of Mexico, has recently 
sent us the following interesting facts relative 
to the beneficent effect of governmental own- 
ership and operation of the telegraph as he 
has observed it in and around the City of 
Mexico: 


“The telegraph lines in Mexico,” says Mr. 
Plummer, “are owned by the government, 
and as a result rates are very low. Within 
the Federal District, which is about fifty miles 
square (I don’t know the exact size), we can 
send a message of ten words to any town in 
the district and have it delivered to the street- 
address for five cents Mexican currency, 
which is equal to two and a half cents United 
States currency. Money-orders up to twenty 
dollars cost one-half of one per cent. by wire, 
but above that amount one per cent., thus 
favoring the poorer classes who send only 
small amounts. In connection with the gov- 
ernment telegraph branch-offices have been 
established in every district of the city; also 
there are boxes for the reception of the five 
and ten-cent ten and twenty-word telegram 
cards which can be bought at any office, so 
that all classes of people make large use of 
the telegraph in sending messages from one 
part of the city to another, thus getting quick 
service at about the same cost as ordinary 
postage. Telegram cards are collected from 
the boxes every half hour. The government 
owns two railroads and a controlling interest 
in all the others with the exception of the Mex- 
ican Central. At the expiration of ninety- 
nine years from the date of its charter the 
Mexican Central will become government 


property.” 


Universal Suffrage in Finland. 


Tue Finns seem in some respects to be 
leading the nations in governmental matters. 
A comprehensive governmental scheme, com- 
prising proportional representation, universal 
suffrage for all adults over twenty-four years 
of age, regardless of sex, and one chamber 
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with 200 representatives, out of which a com- 
mittee of 60 is to be selected to consider and 
revise suggested legislation, has already re- 
ceived the approval of the Czar and has been 
passed by the four estates of Finland. All 
that now remains is the ultimate sanction of 
the Czar, which must be gained after the 
measures which he approved have been acted 
upon by the popular representatives of Fin- 
land. There seems little doubt but what the 
Czar will acquiesce in the programme, since 
he has already indicated that it was satisfactory 
to him. 

If this consummation is reached Finland 
will enjoy a more liberal government than 
most of the small peoples and a government 
in some respects in advance of those of even 
the most liberal nations. 

This emergence of Finland from an intol- 
erable despotism is one of the happy results 
of the Japanese war and the revolutionary 
uprisings that followed it throughout the 
Russian Empire. At the time of the breaking 
out of the war it will be remembered that the 
present Czar had repudiated the solemn ob- 
ligations made to the Finns by his predeces- 
sors, and had sanctioned the robbery of the 
people of their ancient rights and liberties. 
He had placed over the Finns some of the 
most cruel and despotic members of the 
bureaucracy who were merciless in their tyr- 
anny and oppression. Finland at that time 
was one of the most unhappy nations on the 
face of the earth. Fortunately for the cause 
of civilization, all this now seems changed. 


Jaures and Clemenceau on The Demands 
of Socialism and Radical Democracy. 
A piscussion of great interest took place 

in the French Chamber of Deputies, between 

M. Jaurés, the most brilliant orator and ablest 

Socialistic statesman of the world, and M. 

Clemenceau, Minister of the Interior and the 

real leader of the present republican admin- 

istration. The Socialist consumed three days 
in outlining and explaning the Socialistic ideals 
and how the Socialists proposed step by step 
to inaugurate the new collective common- 
wealth. He held that the only way to stop 
the war of the classes now indicated by strikes, 
lock-outs and general industrial disturbances 
was to permit labor to reabsorb the capital 
which it had created. This he held should 
be done by a policy of general indemnification, 
so as to effect the transformation peaceably 
and without injury to any one. Railways, 
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mines and factories should be bought by the 


state at a fair valuation, but the former owners 
should not be permitted to again get control 
of the means of production, and the vast ap- 
paratus of socia] production should be man- 
aged by a democratic state assisted by the 
whole people. The various trades-unions 
would create general administrative trades- 
councils which would coérdinate their efforts. 

M. Clemenceau replied in an address oc- 


cupying two days. He opposed the Social- 


istic programme on the grounds of its being 
in his judgment impracticable, although he 
strongly advocated many measures which are 


PREMIER RICHARD SEDDON: 


New Zealand’s Late Premier and His 
Work for Progressive Popular 
Government. 


ARLY in June the cables flashed the un- 
expected and to all friends of democ- 
racy sad news of the sudden death of New 
Zealand’s great Liberal leader, Premier 
Richard Seddon. He had been on a visit 
to Australia and had taken passage for his 
home. Just before stepping on the vessel 
he sent a message to the Prime Minister of 
Australia stating that he was about to embark 
for “God’s own land,” and that he hoped 
that Australia would become such a paradise 
as New Zealand. Three hours later he was 
dead. 

In the passing of Richard Seddon the cause 
of progressive and popular government loses 
one of its greatest constructive liberal states- 
men of the past fifty years and the man who 
had achieved more—far more—practical re- 
sults in favor of government for all the people 
and a practical progressive programme along 
democratic lines than any other political 
leader of the past quarter of a century. He 
was a strong, forceful, determined executive 
whose one supreme and overmastering ideal 
in public life was the realization of a govern- 
ment in which equality of opportunity and of 
rights should be enjoyed by every citizen of 
the state—a government which should in the 
largest degree reflect Divine justice and which 
should ever strive faithfully to foster and con- 
serve the happiness, prosperity and develop- 
ment of all. He believed it to be the true 
function of the state to guard against the prac- 
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Socialistic in character and which in this 
country would raise a hue and cry on the part 
of the capitalistic press from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Thus, for example, he favors 
old-age pensions; he favors the government 
taking over the great affairs of the nation, 
such as the railways and the mines, and oper- 
ating them in the interests of all the people. 
That M. Clemenceau’s speech advocating 
these radical measures met with hearty ap- 
proval was seen from the fact that by a vote 
of 410 to 87 it was ordered to be printed and 
posted on the bulletin boards of every town 
in France. 


DEMOCRACY’S LOST LEADER. 


tice or injustice on the part of any citizen or 
class of citizens, by which the few shrewdest, 
strongest and least conscientious could ac- 
quire increased wealth or undue power at the 
expense of the weaker or the unfortunate. 
He believed that it was the duty of the com- 
monwealth to make it as easy as possible for 
all citizens to do right and as difficult and un- 
justifiable as possible for any to do wrong. 

No statesman of modern times wrought 
more intelligently or persistently for the pros- 
perity and material as well as moral advance- 
ment of his commonwealth than did Premier 
Seddon; but he never allowed ‘himself to be 
influenced by the vicious and essentially false 
pleas of privileged interests claiming that 
national prosperity depended on special priv- 
ileges granted to classes or to public-service 
corporations, to banks, to trusts or monopo- 
lies, for he was great enough, wise enough 
and far-seeing enough to know that monopoly 
rights and special privileges were inimical 
to true democracy or the best interests of all 
the people and would inevitably sooner or 
later build up one or more classes or privi- 
leged groups who would become a menace to 
pure government and oppressors of the peo- 
ple. Hence he fought for the nationalization 
of the lan‘, or the preservation of the land for 
actual land-users; for popular ownership of 
all natural monopolies or public utilities; for 
the extension of the functions of government 
in many ways, such, for example, as the mak- 
ing of provisions by which the small farmers 
and producers might sell their products at as 
great advantage as the great producers. He 
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new there was no such defence to a nation 
as a people enjoying happy homes of their 
own. The people who had a stake in the 
land and who were treated fairly and justly 
by their government would not fail the state 
in the hour of her need. Hence he devised 
various measures to aid all honest and willing 
workers to secure homes of their own. The 
out-of-works were given employment on the 
public utilities and other national works. 
Land and houses were provided for the labor- 
ers in such a manner that any willing worker 
might acquire a home. 

The programme that the great Liberal 
Premier Ballance inaugurated was faithfully 
carried forward by Mr. Seddon; but even to 
enumerate the splendid record of steady ad- 
vance in progressive democracy carried for- 
ward under the administration of the late 
Premier, whose beneficence and practicality 
have been fully demonstrated and which have 
transformed New Zealand from a social hell 
into one of the most happy, contented and 
prosperous commonwealths in the world 
would require more space than we have at 
our command. 

It would not, however, be correct to claim 
that Mr. Seddon was the author of all the 


splendidly sane and practical measures that 
have been inaugurated since he became Prime 


Minister. He was a man of great sagacity 
in the judgment of men and this enabled him 
to draw around him a band of workers who 
held up his hands at every point. Sir —_ 
Ward has been a tower of strength. r. 
Edward Tregear, Secretary of Labor and one 
of our special contributors, has been one of 
the most able intellectual aids in the councils 
of Mr. Seddon. He is a statesman of the 
higher order, a practical idealist, a passionate 
lover of the people, and an apostle of justice 
and brotherhood, and he has been one of the 
chief framers of many measures successfully 
put forward and enacted under the vigorous 
administration of the late Prime Minister. 
And there were many other high-minded 
statesmen equally under the compulsion of 
high moral idealism and democracy, who 
were gathered by Mr. Seddon as his counsel- 
ors and aids. But the great Premier was 
the executive head, the mighty positive per- 
sonality, a born leader and general, who al- 
ways fought on the firing-line of the people’s 
rights, a believer in democracy and coipera- 
tion, with that faith in his ideals and that 
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moral courage that differentiate the doer 
from the talker. 

“'TH® Premier believes,” says Professor 
Parsons in his admirable Story of New Zea- 
land, “that cotperation and democratic in 
dustry are the two hemispheres that will make 
up the industrial world of the future.” 

Mr. Seddon was called “Digger Dick” in 
the old Mining days, and the title clung to 
him because it represented the tenacity of 
the man. When he came under the compul- 
sion of an ideal, nothing could swerve him 
from his pu . He never compromised 
with what he believed to be wrong. He never 
made boasts or a strong show of fight against 
classes or privileged interests and then sur- 
rendered to or compromised with them. He 
was ever and at all times true to the cause of 
the people. He was so thoroughly the em- 
bodiment of the ideal and aim of liberal or 
progressive democracy in the England of the 
Southern Seas that he was frequently called 
“King Dick,” not because he sought to ar- 
rogate regal power or to bolster up any priv- 
ileged class or interests, but because he was 
the masterful leader who embodied the ideals 
of the people. The fact that he was always 
tirelessly laboring to advance the cause of 
popular government and the interests, happi- 
ness, prosperity and development of all the 
people, that he was ever warring against 
special privileges or classes seeking to gain 
unjust power, marks the difference between 
him and many present-day politicians in our 
own land who make the loudest professions, 
but who will not take a stand and maintain 
it inflexibly against powerful interests that 
are despoiling the workers and robbing the 


consumers. 
Outline of The Great Premier's Life. 


Richard Seddon was born in 1845, in the 
home of an English farmer in Lancashire, 
He was educated for a mechanical engineer 
and at the age of eighteen, or in 1863, he went 
to Australia. Four years later he was at- 
tracted to New Zealand by the report of rich 
gold discoveries on the western coast of that 
island. Most of his money was made at this 
time in mining, though he later became the 
efficient head of a large and successful man- 
ufacturing business. In 1879 he was elected 
to the New Zealand Parliament, in which 
body he remained without intermission until 
his untimely death. When the Liberal party 
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came into power in 1890, Premier Ballance, 
one of the greatest constructive statesmen 
of the southern lands, called Richard Seddon 
to his cabinet as Minister of Public Works. 
Ballance died in 1893 and Mr. Seddon was 
selected by the Liberals as their leader. 
From that date he carried forward without 
interruption the programme of constructive 
and progressive democracy which made New 
Zealand the wonder of the world and the ad- 
miration of all friends of free and just gov- 
ernment. He became the greatest practical 
leader among the constructive democratic 
statesmen of any land of the last generation. 
He always put the interests of the people above 
every other consideration, and he stood as a 
stone wall in the face of all opposition. He 
believed in the people and he trusted the peo- 
ple, and they did not fail him. The last elec- 
tion, carried in the autumn of 1905, was the 
most sweeping victory ever won for the Lib- 
eral government of New Zealand. He lived 
to see his ideals magnificently vindicated, 
and what had been loudly declared to be 
visionary, impractical and fraught with deadly 
peril to the island’s prosperity proved to be 
the promoter of the greatest prosperity the 
commonwealth had ever known. He also 
lived to see the friends of true democracy the 
world over gaining inspiration, courage and 
faith in popular government from the island 
commonwealth of the Southern Seas. 


Mr. Seddon on Public Ownership of 
Railways. 


The views of the Prime Minister on gov- 
ernmental ownership and operation of public 
utilities were, as we would naturally expect 
from a true friend of popular government, 
and one who without holding a brief for priv- 
ileged interests had long and carefully studied 
the subject, favorable to government owner- 
ship and in such striking contrast to those of 
the special-pleaders for corporate interests, 
such as political bosses who depend for cam- 
paign contributions on public-service compan- 
ies and other monopolies, and corporation 
lawyers who have long been tools of the in- 
terests and who are to-day so numerous in 
the United States Senate—men of the Elkins, 
Foraker, Penrose, Lodge, Spooner, Platt, 
Depew and Aldrich stripe—that they afford 
an interesting illustration of the difference 
between progressive statesmanship of a high 
order, which is true to the cause of popular 
government and the interests of the people, 
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and the controlled brand of statesmanship, 
ever on the alert to serve the “interests” in 
all vital battles when the cause of the people 
clashes with that of greedy, unscrupulous 
and insatiable corporations. Premier Sed- 
don’s attitude on these questions is thus ad- 
mirably stated by Professor Parsons in The 
Story of New Zealand: 


“In respect to the management of railways, 
Premier Seddon says: ‘It is my idea that the 
railroads are the servants of the people, and 
that they should be run entirely in their in- 
terest. We want to bring every farmer’s 
product to the markets at the lowest possible 
cost. If we can build railroads so that the 
man 100 miles from the seashore can send 
his produce to the ship at the same cost as 
the man who lives only 10 miles away, we 
raise the value of the first man’s land to that 
of the second. Nearly all the roads are mak- 
ing money, but there is no incentive to give 
anything else but the best service at the lowest 
possible cost.’ 

“*But how about using such large bodies 
of men in Government employ? Do not the 
clerks vote to keep your party in power, and 
can you not make them do so?’ 

“*T do not think,’ replied the Premier, 
‘that there has been any attempt to do any- 
thing of that kind, and I doubt if it could suc- 
ceed. We have rigid civil-service rules and 
we maintain them.’ 

“*Do you think the United States can ever 
have successful control of the railroads?’ 
said the questioner. 

“*T don’t see why not,’ said the Premier. 
‘Congress might take over the railroads at 
their market value, paying for them with 
Government bonds. Much cash would not 
be needed, for the holders of the railroad 
bonds would be glad to exchange them for 
Government bonds. I think your Govern- 
ment could run the railroads with much more 
benefit to the people, and that the time will 
come when your people will demand that it 
do so.’ 

“The workingmen believe in him because 
of his unvarying championship of them from 
the earliest days. The country people be- 
lieve in him because of the vigor and tenacity 
with which he has fought for their land and 
tax and money reforms. The Progressives 
in general believe in him because he repre- 
sents their ideas with courage and force. He 
is a great leader of a great people.” 
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An American Journalist on New Zea- 
land’s Contribution to Democratic 
Progress Under Premier Seddon. 

When the news of the death of the Prime- 
Minister was received in America, Mr. Allan 
L. Benson, one of our valued contributors 
and a leading editorial writer on the Detroit 
Times, contributed to that journal an ex- 
tended editorial on “New Zealand’s Great 
Premier and His Work,” which contained 
such an admirable epitome of some of the 
most important changes wrought under the 
Seddon administration and by his party for 
the people and the cause of justice, that we 
make extended quotations from the article, 
feeling that it will be of interest to all our 
readers in the present battle between privi- 
lege and the people. In speaking of New 
Zealand as Mr. Seddon left it Mr. Benson 
Says: 

“It is very different from all other coun- 
tries, and these are some of the reasons why 
Premier Seddon loved it and believed God 
loved it: 

“New Zealand will not lend money to banks, 
but it will lend money to farmers and wage- 
workers. 

“A farmer who has no land can go to the 
government, even if he be penniless, and get 
what land he needs to make a living. The 
government will also lend him enough money 
to put up buildings and put in his first crops, 
taking its pay as the farmer can afford to pay, 
after having earned the money. 

“A factory-worker in a city, or any other 
laborer for that matter, can go to the govern- 
ment and rent a house for a sum just suffi- 
cient to pay the wear and tear on the building 
—or he can buy the house if he like for just 
what it cost the government to build it. He 
can pay for the house as slowly or as rapidly 
as he likes, and the government charges him 
only 4 per cent. interest on the indebtedness. 

“A man out of work can ask the govern- 
ment of New Zealand to find him a job, and 
the government will do it without charge. 
More than that, if the job be in a distant city, 
the government will give him transportation 
to the job over a government railroad, requir- 
ing the man, however, to pay the government 
for his railroad fare after he has gone to work 
and can afford to do so. 

“A New Zealand farmer is not compelled 
to sell his vegetables, live stock and grain to 
commission merchants who buy them as 
cheaply as possible and fatten off the farmer’s 
industry. The government of New Zealand 
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sends agents throughout the country who 
collect all the butter, eggs, poultry, wheat, 
etc., and send them to the markets where the 
best prices are paid, returning to the farmers 
all of the money except exactly what it cost 
to perform the service. The government 
even has refrigerator ships in which it carries 
perishable produce to London, yet not a penny 
of profit is asked. 

“New Zealanders do not pay $7.50 a ton 
for anthracite coal as we do. New Zealand 
owns its own coal mines, and the government 
has stores all over the country in which coal 
is sold at the cost of production. 

“New Zealand has no strikes or lock-outs. 
Whenever employers and employés cannot 
agree, a governmental court of arbitration 
listens to both sides and tells them what it 
considers just, and makes them do it. And 
strangely enough, the employers as well as 
the employés like it, because the court is fair. 
It is not ‘packed’ by either side, and does not 
decide always in favor of either side. 

“New Zealand has no multi-millionaires, 

nor has it any tramps. It is making neither 
one nor the other. Its per capita wealth is 
greater than that of the United States, and it 
is distributed 4mong four times as many per- 
sons. 
“New Zealand gives pensions to her aged, 
deserving poor, not as a matter of charity, but 
as a matter of justice. If through no griev- 
ous fault of his own a man or a woman be- 
come old with an annual income not greater 
than $250, the government will pay him or her 
a pension for life, varying from $2 to $5 a 
week. 

“New Zealand has no politicel bosses, and 
no conventions. When they want to nomi- 
nate a man for office in New Zealand, they 
do it by petition, and the signatures of a small 
percentage of the voters are sufficient to get 
his name on the ticket. The New Zealanders 
would not stand for such conventions as we 
have. They want to rule themselves without 
the aid of bosses or mercenaries, and they do 
a” 

New Zealand Under Capitalistic Rule. 


Mr. Benson also shows most strikingly the 
change wrought in this commonwealth since 
the henchmen of privileged wealth and re- 
actionary ideals were routed by an awakened 
people and true democratic leaders came into 
power. On this point he observes: 


“The writer of this editorial a few months 
ago received a letter from Mr. Tregear, Sec- 
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retary of Labor in New Zealand, in which the 
statement was made that ‘this is the most 
prosperous country on earth.’ 

“Yet if it is ‘God’s own land’ to-day, it 
was the devil’s own land 16 years ago, when 
Mr. Seddon was preparing to take up the 
premiership. 

“In 1890, the colony was writhing in wretch- 
edness, and in the five years preceding that 
date, 20,000 able-bodied persons had emigra- 
ted because they could not get work. 
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“And those who had not money enough 
to flee over-seas were staying at home and 
living on charity. 

“Said this same Premier Seddon, who has 
just died: ‘We had soup kitchens, shelter- 
sheds, empty houses, men out of work, women 
and children wanting bread. This was how 
we found New Zealand in 1890. It was to 
be a country where the few were to be wealthy 
and the many were to be degraded and pov- 
erty-stricken.’” 


ADVANCE IN VOLUNTARY COOPERATION. 


The Magnificent Financial Success of The 
English Co-Operative Society. 


N HIS inaugural address, delivered June 
4th at the Annual Coéperative Congress 
of Great Britain, Mr. J. C. Gray, the General 
Secretary of the Codperative Union, gave 
some figures and facts which indicate the 
enormous proportions to which the codpera- 
tive movement has grown in Great Britain 
since 1844, when a few very poor and hard- 
working citizens of Rochdale banded them- 
selves together and inaugurated the codpera- 
tive movement since known as the Rochdale 
System. 


“The 1,464 delegates attending this Con- 
gress,” said Mr. Gray in his address, “are the 
duly appointed representatives of societies 
which have 1,656,786 members; whilst the 
Coéperative Union, which convenes the Con- 
gress, includes in its membership 1,230 so- 
cieties which have 2,115,995 members out of 
a total codperative membership of 2,259,479 
persons. It will thus be seen that not only 
does the number of individual coéperators 
(2,115,995), who with their families may be 
estimated to number at least 9,000,000 per- 
sons, constitute a very large proportion of the 
total population of the country, but that the 
Congress itself, with its large delegation rep- 
resenting 1,656,786 persons, is entitled to 
speak with authority on behalf of the co- 
operative movement.” 


Later in his speech Mr. Gray showed that 
from 1861 to 1905 the trade of the codperative 
societies amounted to £1,564,743,610, or 
about $7,823,718,050; and the profits de- 
rived from the trade reached the enormous 


total of £153,118,706, or about $765,593,530. 
In 1905 the profits of the distributive societies 
amounted to £9,559,238, or about $47,760,- 
190. 

These figures are an eloquent answer to 
the question as to whether voluntary coépera- 
tion can be made a practical business success, 
and the showing is one that should appeal with 
peculiar force to those who are always skep- 
tical as to the practicability of any idealistic 
experiments. Of this success Mr. Gray well 
says: 


““We may well feel a great amount of satis- 
faction at the results of the past sixty years’ 
work. We point with pride to our millions 
of members, millions of capital, millions of 
trade and profits. We have done much to 
carry out the programme originally laid down. 
We have conquered in the field of distribution; 
we have made great headway in production, 
in fact, much more than appears on the sur- 
face, as I have shown, on more than one oc- 
casion, by a careful analysis of the figures. 
We have done much for the education and 
recreation of our members and their children, 
and in many cases we have led the way for the 
municipal and local authorities to follow our 
example. And especially in that most im- 
portant sphere of reform—sanitary housing 
—have we accomplished great things, and 
would no doubt have done more had there 
been better facilities for acquiring land on 
reasonable terms.” 


Mr. Gray’s Plea for Closer Union and a 
Programme Instinct With Moral 
Idealism. 


There is, however, another aspect of the 
codperative movement as found at the present 
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time in Great Britain that is less satisfactory. 
The early codperators and the great apostles 
of cojperation of England, from the days of 
Robert Owen, were men who were primarily 
under the domination or compulsion of moral 
ideals. To them codperation was a religion 
—the religion of human brotherhood, the 
practical exemplification of the Golden Rule 
in business life. This of course did not blind 
them to the fact that to be successful it must 
also be made financially profitable. But in 
the old days moral idealism or the spiritual 
enthusiasm that exalts and ennobles men and 
measures was the overmastering influence. 
Later the greed for gain or a passion for profits 
on the part of the codperators has very largely 
thrust the moral ideals into the background 
and there has been more or less competition 
and strife between various organizations. 

Mr. Gray is himself a practical idealist, a 
man of marvelous business ability; and in 
the opinion of Professor Parsons,,who made 
a careful personal study of codperation in 
Great Britain, the General Secretary is the 
most capable business man in the movement 
and one of the most practical and successful 
business men of the day. But he is also a 
man of the highest ethical ideals. In his ad- 
dress he makes an eloquent plea for the re- 
enthronement of ethical idealism, and he 
points out also the great necessity of a close 
and compact business organization in order 
to achieve the best results for the movement 
and in the long run for the individua] member- 
ship. This is something that should appeal 
to all sagacious business men who are ac- 
quainted with the trend of the age. No longer 
can loosely-organized and affiliated bodies 
compete successfully with compact and well- 
organized corporations manned and officered 
by strong, wide-awake and intelligent men. 
And hand in hand with this more perfect or- 
ganization Mr. Gray pleads for the setting 
aside of a portion of the profits for educational 
work and for the practical pushing forward 
of the work of codperation in a systematic, 
comprehensive and intelligent manner, as 
well as for the exemplification in practical 
ways of the moral idealism of the early co- 
operators. 

If the English codperators are wise enough 
to adopt the plan outlined by the able General 
Secretary we believe that a far greater success 
awaits them in the future than that which 
has already crowned their work as one of the 
greatest achievements of the’past fifty years. 
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In ovr April issue Mr. Ira Cross presented 
an interesting and informing paper on College 
Codperative Stores in America, showing that 
the principle of voluntary codperation that 
has proved so remarkably successful in Eng- 
land has taken deep root in our American 
colleges and universities—places which prom- 
ise much for codperation in the years that are 
to come; for it is reasonable to suppose that 
many of the young men and women in our 
superior educational institutions who see the 
practical advantages of cojperation and be- 
come themselves enthusiastic for their college- 
stores, will later become great leaders in co- 
operative commercial enterprises that shall 
become nation-wide in scope and influence, 
as are such movements throughout Great 
Britain and other European nations. Since 
the appearance of Mr. Cross’s paper we have 
received an interesting little pamphlet en- 
titled The C Codperative Store in Amer- 
ica, compiled by W. R. Messenger and pub- 
lished by the Educational Department of the 
American College Stores Corporation of New 
Haven, Connecticut. From this pamphlet 
it is evident that a number of our leading edu- 
cators are enthusiastic friends of the cojpera- 
tive store. President Charles W. Eliot, in 
speaking of the Harvard Coéperative Society, 


says: 


“Its business, at first small, grew steadily; 
so that a year and a half ago it acquired a 
building of its own not on College land and 
now carries on a shop at which the public, 
as well as members of the University, may 
deal. . . . It has always been highly advan- 
tageous to members of the University in that 
it enables them to buy a large variety of goods 
at prices lower than they could otherwise 
obtain.” 


And President Benjamin 1. Wheeler of the 
University of California writes: 


“Our codperative store at Berkeley is a 
thorough success. We could not get along 
now without it. The whole University com- 
munity depends upon it. . . . Its prices are 
reasonable and tend to prevent overcharging 
on the part of shops in the town. At the same 
time, the prices are not put so low as to inter- 
fere with other people’s business. An eight 
per cent. rebate to purchasers at the end of 
the year has been found possible for the last 
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three years and, meantime, the stock of goods 
has steadily increased and improved.” 


In speaking of the result in certain schools 
Mr. Messenger observes: 


“The Harvard Coéperative Society has” 
since its organization “paid back to its mem- 
bers over $100,000 in dividends, does annually 
a business of over a quarter of a million dollars, 
has over 3,000 members, employs over 40 
clerks and transacts its business in a four- 
story structure which it owns outright. . . . 
The Cornell Coéperative Store has been so 
successful that in 1905 it became incorporated 
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and does annually a volume of business 
amounting to $50,000... . Princeton or- 
ganized and incorporated during the present 
year with sales that already approach nearly 
$50,000, with over 90 per cent. of students 
codperative members.” 


Among the other well-known American 
colleges and universities which have codpera- 
tive stores in successful operation are Yale, 
Amherst, Williams, the State Universities of 
Virginia, Tennessee, Texas, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri, the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, and the North- 
western University. 





ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE: SCIENTIST, PHILOSO- 
PHER AND HUMANITARIAN.* 


A Boox-Srupy. 


I. AN INFORMING AND INSPIRING LIFE- 


STORY. 


HERE are few forms of literature so 
helpful to general readers, and espec- 
ially to young men and women, as autobiogra- 
phies of the few really great men of all ages, 
when the life-stories are marked by simplicity, 
directness and sincerity. They bring us into 
personal rapport with the aristocracy of brain 
and soul—the men who have enlightened and 
lifted the world. Doubly valuable are these 
works when the men in question have lived 
fine, true, simple and noble lives while in a 
large way pushing forward the frontiers of 
human knowledge, enriching all future ages 
by calling forth great truths that have hitherto 
slumbered in the womb of mystery. 

In the recently published autobiography 
of Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace we have such 
a life-story. The author was not only the 
co-discoverer with Charles Darwin of the 
evolutionary theory and one of the greatest, 
if not indeed the greatest working naturalist 
of the nineteenth century, but he was and is a 
sane, enlightened and progressive reformer 
with a true statesman’s vision, and a broad- 
minded philosopher whose noble humanita- 
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rianism has ever matched his passion for truth. 

The present autobiography has, we think, 
a fault common to most large two-volume 
works of this character. It dwells in a some- 
what too extended manner on unimportant 
personal details and facts relating to the fam- 
ily and friends of the author. All these things, 
while making the work especially precious 
to family and friends, hold no personal inter- 
est for the general reader and tend to take 
from the interest and value of the work. This 
fault, however, is insignificant in comparison 
with the general excellence of the life story, 
which merits the widest reading. 


Il. THE EARLY LIFE OF DR. WALLACE. 


The careers of few men of the nineteenth 
century are so rich in lessons of worth for the 
thoughtful young men and women of our day 
as is that of Alfred Russel Wallace, while the 
story of his labors, disceveries and conclu- 
sions cannot fail to broaden and deepen the 
culture of those wise enough to follow the 
simple, earnest, truth-loving philosopher as 
from youth to a victorious and fruitful old 
age he has tirelessly striven to enlarge the 
borders of knowledge in the realm of science 
and philosophy and to better the condition 
of the millions of earth. 

He was born in a humble 
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father was a man of education, but somewhat 
lacking in energetic perseverance, especially 
when engaged in labors along practical lines, 
and the finances of the family suffered as the 
years passed, so it was impossible to give the 
children who came into the home the liberal 
education that they craved. Alfred Russel, 
in common with his brothers, received only 
the ordinary grammar-school education of 
the time, though this was supplemented by 
home training and education which probably 
counted for quite as much as that which he 
received in school. The father belonged to a 
circulating library association which enabled 
him to obtain the latest and best books. 
These he read aloud to the family during the 
evenings, and in this way all the little group 
gained a love for literature and a breadth of 
culture in certain directions that many youths 
with far better scholastic advantages do not 
acquire. Later the father was librarian in 
an excellent library, and many afternoons 
after school was out, Alfred went to the library 
and devoured the contents of choice books 
until it grew too dark to read longer. 

But the time came, and that when the youth 
was only fourteen years of age; when the 
father could no longer support the boy and it 
became necessary for him to leave the home- 
roof and earn his own livelihood. It was ar- 
ranged that he should go in company with 
his elder brother William, a surveyor by pro- 
fession, and as his aid earn a sufficient amount 
to maintain himself while learning land sur- 
veying. As the elder brother was not quite 
ready to start on his labors, Alfred spent a 
period of four or five months with his brother 
John who was apprenticed to a carpentering 
firm in London. This time was well spent 
in increasing his general education. 

At that time Robert Owen’s social philos- 
ophy was being presented to the English peo- 
ple and it had already attracted quite a large 
following in London. Headquarters had 
been opened under the somewhat pretentious 
name of “Hall of Science,” and here lectures 
were given explaining Mr. Owen’s theories 
and describing the wonderful work that he 
had achieved at New Lanark. There were 
also reading-rooms and rooms for physical 
exercise in the Hall of Science, and hither 
young Wallace and his brother John were wont 
to go of an evening. Thus a new world of 
thought opened before the youth during the 
impressionable and formative period of life. 
He read with great avidity many works of 
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social reform and liberal thought, while the 
social philosophy of Robert Owen made a 
life-long impression on his mind. 

In the early summer of 1837 he set out as 
aid to his brother William in surveying, and 
for the next few years the two brothers were 
thus engaged. Very beautiful is the descrip- 
tion of the simple and wholesome life they led 
as they journeyed through England and Wales 
wherever their work chanced to call them. 
Both brothers were great lovers of nature, 
but to Alfred the marvels of the Great Mother 
appealed with irresistible charm. The won- 
derful wild flora and the multitudinous plants 
of England and Wales were an unfailing - 
source of pure delight. Yet he longed to 
know the names of the plants, their habits, 
and the great families to which they belonged. 
He had time to study during rainy days, on 
Sundays, and frequently in the evenings, and 
at length he obtained a small work on botany, 
published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge. Later, by saving up his money, 
he was enabled to buy a large and authorita- 
tive work on the subject, while a friend loaned 
him an encyclopedia of the plant life of Great 
Britain. This in large part he copied, pasting 
the leaves in his botany. Thus equipped he 
began a systematic study of the plants with 
which he came in contact. Soon he had ob- 
tained a far better knowledge of botany than 
most youths who had gone through the books 
at school but who had not had the subjects 
illustrated and impressed on the brain by 
seeing and examining the plants of which 
they had read. During spare moments young 
Wallace, who possessed a wonderfully me- 
thodical mind, drew charts and tables for 
the classification of the plant life of England. 
Thus he pursued his study in the painstaking 
and eager manner of the specialist in love 
with his work and possessing a quenchless 
thirst for knowledge. Later he studied 
geology, ornithology and entomology in the 
same painstaking manner. When in London 
he visited the t museums to familiarize 
himself with the birds, butterflies, beetles and 
other animal life of the world described in the 
various textbooks he had set out to master, 
and which he did master more completely 
than most specialists in natural history of his 


age. 

In 1844 Mr. Wallace came of age, having 
been born on the eighth of January, 1823. By 
this time his brother had filled all the engage- 
ments he had been able to secure for survey- 
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other employment. He therefore secured, 
after a little waiting, a position as teacher in 
the Collegiate School at Leicester, kept by 
the Rev. Abraham Hill, a position which he 
retained a little over a year, or until the sudden 
death of his brother William, when it became 
necessary for him to devote his time to wind- 
ing up his elder brother’s business affairs. 

During the time which he spent as teacher 
in the Leicester Collegiate School he had 
access to a fine library and as a result he made 
great advance in his self-education through 
systematic study of standard works. Among 
the books mastered at this time which he 
states had a special influence on his life were 
Humboldt’s Personal Narrative of Travels 
in South America, a work which awakened a 
desire to travel in the tropics, and Malthus’ 
Principles of Population, a work without 
which, he says, “I should probably not have 
hit upon the theory of natural selection.” A 
little later Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation produced a strong impression on his 
mind, as is shown by a letter to a scientific 
friend, while the works of Lyell afforded him 
the greatest enjoyment, opening new vistas 
of truth and increasing his love of natural 
history and physical science in general. Dar- 
win’s Journals served to further stimulate the 
desire to visit the tropics which Humboldt’s 
Travels had awakened. 

At this time occurred one of those seeming 
accidents that exercise a life-shaping influ- 
ence. Mr. Wallace chanced to become ac- 
quainted with Henry Walter Bates, an en- 
thusiastic entomologist who had made exten- 
sive collections of bugs, beetles and butter- 
flies. In association with this scientific en- 
thusiast, young Wallace became as deeply 
interested in entomology as he had been in 
botany, and forthwith began a most thorough 
system of self-culture on the subject, supple- 
menting it with studies of other branches of 
natural science. He and Bates became in- 
timate friends and together conceived the idea 
of setting forth for the tropics as collectors of 
butterflies, beetles and other forms of life. A 
work had recently appeared by Mr. W. H. 
Edwards entitled A Voyage Up the Amazon, 
which determined the young men to fare forth 
to the wilds of the South American forests, 
provided they could make arrangements for 
the disposal of their collections of butterflies 
and other insects, so as to pay expenses. 
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ing, and new work was so difficult to obtain 
that it became necessary for Alfred to seek 


They were encouraged in their purpose by 
Mr. Edward Doubleday, who had charge of 
the department of butterflies in the British 
Museum. He stated that if they collected 
land shells, birds and mammals as well as 
insects, he felt sure they could easily pay all 
their expenses. Thus encouraged, and after 
making arrangements with a party to act as 
agent in London, the two young men took 

in a sailing vessel for Para in the 
spring of 1848. 


III, FOUR YEARS ON THE AMAZON AND 
RIO NEGRO. 


For four years Alfred Russel Wallace de- 
voted himself tirelessly and with unflagging 
zeal to his labors. He explored the banks of 
the Amazon, Rio Negro and many of their 
tributaries and sent home enough specimens 
to pay his expenses, but he saved the greater 
number of his collections to take with him 
when he returned. He collected butterflies, 
beetles and other insects and many rare speci- 
mens of birds and other forms of life. He 
made a study of the wonderfully beautiful 
fish of the rivers he traversed. These he 
described with great minuteness and accom- 
panied his descriptions with careful drawings. 
He also made geographical surveys, charting 
and mapping little-known rivers and correct- 
ing errors in the maps of the day in regard to 
certain streams in parts of their courses. 
Naturally, loving botany as he did, he also 
made a very careful study of tlie vegetable 
life of this wonderful region and thus con- 
tributed in a real way to the world’s knowl- 
edge of these parts in regard to geography 
and plant and animal life. 

It would seem from his narrative that Bates 
and Wallace were not much together during 
their wanderings. Doubtless they felt it 
wisest to take different sections for their 
search. They were in touch, however, from 
time to time, and ever after maintained the 
warm friendship that had grown up between 
them in England. 

In summing up his recollections and im- 
pressions of his sojourn in South America Mr. 
Wallace thus refers to the three things that 
most impressed him during his wandering up 
the great rivers of central South America: 


“Looking back over my four years’ wan- 
dering in the Amazon valley, there seem to 
me to be three great features which especially 
impressed me, and which fully equaled or 
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even surpassed my expectations of them. 
The first was the virgin forest, everywhere 


grand, often beautiful and even sublime. Its 
wonderful variety with a more general uni- 
formity never palled. Standing under one 
of its great buttressed trees—itself a marvel 
of nature—and looking carefully around, 
noting the various columnar trunks rising like 
lofty pillars, one soon perceives that hardly 
two of these are alike. The shape of the 
trunks, their color and texture, the nature of 
their bark, their mode of branching and the 
character of the foliage far overhead, or of 
the fruits or flowers lying on the ground, 
have an individuality which shows that they 
are all distinct species differing from one an- 
other as our oak, elm, beech, ash, lime and 
sycamore differ. This extraordinary variety 
of the species is a general though not universal 
characteristic of tropical forests, but seems 
to be nowhere so marked a feature as in the 
great forest regions which encircle the globe 
for a few degrees on each side of the equator. 


“The second feature, that I can never think 
of without delight, is the wonderful variety 
and exquisite beauty of the butterflies and 
birds, a variety and charm which grow upon 
one month after month and year after year, 
as ever new and beautiful, strange and even 
mysterious, forms are continually met with. 
Even now I can hardly recall them without a 
thrill of admiration and wonder. 

“The third and most unexpected sensation 
of surprise and delight was my first meeting 
and living with a man in a state of nature— 
with absolute uncontaminated savages! This 
was on the Uaupés river, and the surprise of 
it was that I did not in the least expect to be 
so surprised. I had already been two years 
in the country always among Indians of many 
tribes; but these were all what are called 
tame Indians, they wore at least trousers and 
shirt; they had been (nominally) converted 
to Christianity, and were under the govern- 
ment of the nearest authorities; and all of 
them spoke either Portuguese or the common 
language, called ‘ Lingoa-Geral.’ 

“But these true wild Indians of the Uaupés 
were at once seen to be something totally 
different. They had nothing that we call 
clothes; they had peculiar ornaments, tribal 
marks, etc.; they all carried weapons or tools 
of their own manufacture; they are living in 
a large house, many families together, quite 
unlike the hut of the tame Indians; but, more 
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than all, their whole aspect and manner were 
different—they were all going about their 
own work of pleasure which had nothing to 
do with the white men or their ways; they 
walked with the free step of the independent 
forest-dweller, and, except the few that were 
known to my companion, paid no attention 
whatever to us, mere strangers of an alien 
race. In every detail they were original and 
self-sustaining as are the wild animals of the 
forests, absolutely independent of civilization, 
and who could and did live their own lives in 
their own way, as they had done for countless 
generations before America was discovered. 
I could not have believed that there would be 
so much difference in the aspect of the same 
people in their native state and when living 
under European supervision. The true deni- 
zen of the Amazonian forests, like the forest 
itself, is unique and not to be forgotten.” 


IV. A SEA-VOYAGE FRAUGHT WITH PERIL 
AND DISASTER. 


At the end of four years Mr. Wallace de- 
termined to return home with his rich collec- 
tion, a veritable argosy for the young man, 
representing the principal harvest of his hard 
years of toil. He embarked on July 12, 1852, 
on a sailing vessel named “The Helen,” 
loaded chiefly with rubber, cocoa, anatto and 
balsam-capivi. The voyage, which was as 
rich in thrilling experiences, disasters and 
narrow escapes as the most daring creation 
of the novelist’s brain, was described in the 
simple and unaffected manner peculiar to 
the writings of Mr. Wallace at the time of its 
occurrence in a letter written to a friend in 
South America as the young naturalist was 
nearing the coast of England, and so graphic 
is the description that we give the story largely 
in Mr. Wallace’s own words. 

On the morning of August 6th, when the 
young naturalist was busily engaged in his 
stateroom, the captain appeared saying: “I 
am afraid the ship is on fire.” Mr. Wallace 
immediately went with him on deck, when it 
was found that the smoke was rising from 
various parts of the vessel. The balsam- 
capivi, which is highly combustible and liable 
to ignite after a ship begins to rock, is usually 
transported in kegs packed in damp sand. 
The captain of the vessel, however, not know 
ing the danger, had packed a large portion of 
his cargo in rice-chaff, with the result that 
this highly inflammable gum had taken fire. 
After vainly endeavoring to check the fizmes 
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it soon became evident that the only hope for 
the sailors lay in the life-boats. Accordingly, 
to use Mr. Wallace’s own language, “the 
crew were employed getting out the boats, 
the captain looked after his chronometer, 
sextant, books, charts, and compasses, and 
I got up a small tin box containing a few shirts, 
and put in it my drawings of fishes and palms, 
which were luckily at hand; also my watch 
and a purse with a few sovereigns. Most of 
my clothes were scattered about the cabin, 
and in the dense suffocating smoke it was im- 
possible to look after them. There were two 
good boats, the long-boat and the captain’s 
gig, and it took a good deal of time to get the 
merest necessaries collected and put into 
them, and to lower them into the water. Two 
casks of biscuit and a cask of water were got 
in, a lot of raw pork and some ham, a few tins 
of preserved meats and vegetables, anc some 
wine. Then there were corks to stop the 
holes in the boats, oars, masts, sails, and rud- 
ders to be looked up, spare spars, cordage, 
twine, canvas, needles, carpenter’s tools, nails, 
etc. The crew brought up their bags of 
clothes, and all were bundled indiscriminately 
into the boats, which, having been so long in 
the sun, were very leaky and soon became 
half full of water, so that two men in each of 
them had to be constantly bailing out the 
water with buckets. 


“All hands were at once ordered into the 
boats, which were astern of the ship. It was 
now about twelve o’clock, only three hours 
from the time the smoke was first discovered. 
I had to let myself down into the boat by a 
rope, and being rather weak it slipped through 
my hands and took the skin off all my fingers, 
and finding the boat still half full of water I 
set to bailing, which made my hands smart 
very painfully. We lay near the ship all the 
afternoon, watching the progress of the 
flames, which soon covered the hinder part 
of the vessel and rushed up the shrouds and 
sails in a most magnificent conflagration. 
Soon afterwards, by the rolling of the ship, the 
masts broke off and fell overboard, the decks 
soon burnt away, the ironwork at the sides 
became red-hot, and last of all the bowsprit, 
being burnt at the base, fell also. No one 
had thought of being hungry till darkness 
came on, when we had a meal of biscuit and 
raw ham, and then disposed ourselves as well 
as we could for the night, which, you may be 
sure, was by no means a pleasant one. Our 
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boats continued very leaky, and we could not 
cease an instant from bailing; there was a 
considerable swell, though the day had been 
remarkably fine, and there were constantly 
floating around us pieces of the burnt wreck, 
masts, etc., which might have stove in our 
boats had we not kept a constant lookout to 
keep clear of them. We remained near the 
ship all night in order that we might have the 
benefit of its flames attracting any vessel that 
might pass within sight of it. 


“T cannot attempt to describe my feelings 
and thoughts during these events. I was sur- 
prised to find myself very cool and collected. 
I hardly thought it possible we should escape, 
and I remember thinking it almost foolish 
to save my watch and the little money I had 
at hand. However, after being in the boats 
some days I began to have more hope, and 
regretted not having saved some new shoes, 
cloth coat and trousers, hat, etc., which I 
might have done with little trouble. My col- 
lections, however, were in the hold, and were 
irretrievably lost. And now I began to think 
that almost all the reward of my four years of 
privation and danger was lost. What I had 
hitherto sent home had little more than paid 
my expenses, and what I had with me in the 
“Helen” I estimated would have realized 
about £500. But even all this might have 
gone with little regret had not by far the rich- 
est part of my own private collection gone 
also. All my private collection of insects and 
birds since I left Para was with me, and com- 
prised hundreds of new and beautiful species, 
which would have rendered (I had fondly 
hoped) my cabinet, as far as regards American 
species, one of the finest in Europe. . . . But 
besides this, I have lost a number of sketches, 
drawings, notes and observations on natural 
history, besides the three most interesting 
years of my journal, the whole of which, un- 
like any pecuniary loss, can never be replaced. 


“Day after day we continued in the boats. 
The winds changed, blowing dead from the 
point to which we wanted to go. We were 
scorched by the sun, my hands, nose, and 
ears being completely skinned, and were 
drenched continually by the seas or spray. 
We were therefore almost constantly wet, and 
had no comfort and little sleep at night. Our 
meals consisted of raw pork and biscuit, with 
a little preserved meat or carrots once a day, 
which was a great luxury, and a short allow- 
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ance of water, which left us as thirsty as be- 
fore directly after we had drunk it. Ten days 
and ten nights we spent in this manner. We 
were still two hundred miles from Bermuda, 
when in the afternoon a vessel was seen, and 
by eight in the evening we were on board her, 
much rejoiced to have escaped a death on the 
wide ocean, whence none would have come 
to tell the tale.” 


The vessel that rescued them was an un- 
seaworthy old tub, but meagerly provisioned 
with food that was not fit for human beings 
totouch. Shortly after they were taken aboard 
a terrific storm arose which threatened to de- 
stroy the vessel, and it was followed a few days 
later by a still greater tempest. The ship 
was considerably damaged and it was neces- 
sary to keep the pumps going steadily to keep 
down the water. However, she weathered 
the storm and reached England by October 
first. 


Vv. LONDON: THE NATURALIST BECOMES 
AN AUTHOR. 


Here a pleasant surprise awaited Mr. Wall- 
ace, as, arriving in London, he found that 
through the foresight of his agent his collec- 
tion had been insured for a thousand dollars. 
This supplied him with money for immediate 
needs and enabled him to spend several months 
in London,—time enough to get out his two 
first works, one on The Palms of the Amazon 
and Rio Negro, and the other Travels on the 
Amazon and Rio Negro, and to further prose- 
cute his studies in natural science so as to 
fully equip him for his next expedition to the 
tropics; for though when on the ocean he had 
determined never again to brave the seas, he 
soon felt the goad of desire for more knowl- 
edge in regard to tropical life which would 
enable him to solve many problems that were 
haunting his brain, and he determined to 
make the Malay Archipelago the field of re- 
search, as here tropical life was particularly 
rich in those forms that were the most allur- 
ing to him. 

The collections which he had sent home 
from time to time during his stay in Brazil 
had made his name well known to the authori- 
ties of the Zodlogical and Entomological So- 
cieties, and on reaching London he received 
a ticket yiving him free admission to the Zo- 
ological Gardens while he remained in Eng- 
land, He was a welcome visitor at the sci- 
entific meetings of both societies. In 1850 
he had sent a paper on the Umbrella Bird, 
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then almost unknown to British ornitholo- 
gists, to the British Zodlogical Society, which 
was printed in the Society’s Proceedings for 
that year; and on his return to England the 
Royal Geographical Society induced him to 
contribute a paper on the little-known region 
traversed by the Rio Negro and Uaupés rivers. 

During his stay in England and while pre- 
paring his two first books, he attended the 
meetings of various scientific societies, es- 
pecially those concerned with physical science. 
Here he met a number of England’s foremost 
scientists and made many life-long acquaint- 
ances. 


VI. EIGHT YEARS’ WANDERING IN THE 
TROPICAL ISLES OF THE FAR EAST. 


In the early spring of 1854 Mr. Wallace 
set out for the Malay Archipelago and in due 
time arrived at Singapore, from whence he 
began his eight years’ of wandering through- 
out the Malay Archipelago, which, to use his 
own language, “constituted the central and 
controlling incident” of his life. Here for 
eight years he journeyed from island to island, 
often visiting the seldom-frequented regions 
where savage tribes of head-hunters had 
dwelt for generations, and at times camping 
for weeks or months on the edge of swamps 
and in jungles; and during the greater part 
of his wanderings he had no white companion, 
but was served by a bright little Malay boy 
who proved very faithful both as servant, 
cook and assistant in his work. For the rest 
he had to depend largely on strangers of alien 
races whom he was able to pick up from time 
to time to serve as boatmen, guides, burden- 
bearers and land servants. 

We cannot, of course, follow the naturalist 
during these years of wandering in the wild 
and untrodden islands of the eastern seas, but 
from the following extract taken from a letter 
written home shortly after he began his re- 
search in the Malay Archipelago we gain an 
idea of the life he was compelled to lead during 
a great portion of the time, and some of the 
dangers he was constantly confronting. He 
is describing his work in the jungle near Ma- 
lacca where he spent some time: 


“‘At Malacca I had a strong touch of fever, 
with the old ‘Rio Negro’ symptoms. . . . In- 
sects are not very abundant there, still, by 
perseverance, I got a good number, and many 
rare ones. Of birds, too, I made a good col- 
lection. I went to the celebrated Mount 
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Ophir, and ascended to the top, sleeping under 
a rock. The walk there was hard work, 
thirty miles through the jungle in a succession 
of mud-holes, and swarming with leeches, 
which crawled all over us, and sucked when 
and where they pleased. . . . I got some 
fine new butterflies there, and hundreds of 
other new or rare insects. Huge centipedes 
and scorpions, some nearly a foot long, were 
common, but we none of us got stung or bitten. 
We only had rice, and a little fish and tea, but 
came home quite well. The mountain is 
over four thousand feet high. Near the top 
are beautiful ferns and pitcher-plants, of 
which I made a small collection. Elephants 
and rhinoceroses, as well as tigers, are abund- 
ant there.” 


That he was more than once in deadly peril 
we can easily imagine. On one occasion his 
little boat was driven on rocks and almost 
wrecked on a savage coast. At other times 
he was for weeks and months in constant peril 
from poisonous reptiles, insects and the den- 
izens of the virgin forests and swamps, to say 
nothing of the savage peoples. Frequently 
he was the victim of the fevers of the tropics, 
and one of the most interesting parts of this 
narrative of peculiar fascination is the scien- 
tist’s description of how the key to one of the 
great riddles of the evolutionary theory flashed 
upon him when he was in the grip of a hard 
chill incident to a malarjal fever. So im- 
portant is the truth that came to the naturalist 
at this time, and because it is related to one 
of the most interesting incidents in the history 
of the development of the evolutionary theory, 
we quote somewhat at length: 


“It was while waiting at Ternate in order 
to get ready for my next journey, and to de- 
cide where I should go, that the idea already 
referred to occurred to me. It has been 
shown how, for the preceding eight or nine 
years, the great problem of the origin of species 
had been continually pondered over, and how 
my varied observations and study had been 
made use of to lay the foundation for its full 
discussion and elucidation. My paper writ- 
ten at Sarawak rendered it certain to my mind 
that the change had taken place by natural 
succession and descent—one species becom- 
ing changed either slowly or rapidly into an- 
other. But the exact process of the change 
and the causes which led to it were absolutely 
unknown and appeared almost inconceivable. 
The great difficulty was to understand how, 
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if one species was gradually changed into 
another, there continued to be so many quite 
distinct species, so many which differed from 
their nearest allies by slight yet perfectly 
definite and constant characters. One would 
expect that if it was a law of nature that species 
were continually changing so as to become 
in time new and distinct species, the world 
would be full of an inextricable mixture of 
various slightly different forms, so that the 
well-defined and constant species we see 
would not exist. Again, not only are species, 
as a rule, separated from each other by dis- 
tinct external characters, but they almost 
always differ also to some degree in their food, 
in the places they frequent, in their habits 
and instincts, and all these characters are quite 
as definite and constant as are the external 
characters. The problem then was, not only 
how and why do species change, but how and 
why do they change into new and well-de- 
fined species, distinguished from each other 
in so many ways; why and how do they be- 
come so exactly adapted to distinct modes of 
life; and why do all the intermediate grades 
die out (as geology shows they have died out) 
and leave only clearly-defined and well-marked 
species, genera, and higher groups of animals.” 


Mr. Wallace next observes how this new 
idea or principle which occurred to him at 
this time “answers all these questions and 
solves all these difficulties, and it is because it 
does so, and also because it is in itself self- 
evident and absolutely certain, that it has 
been accepted by the whole scientific world as 
affording a true solution of the great problem 
of the origin of species.” 

And now follows the interesting narrative 
of how the new truth was suddenly revealed 
to him and the result: 


“At the time in question I was suffering 
from a sharp attack of intermittent fever, and 
every day during the cold and succeeding hot 
fits had to lie down for several hours, during 
which time I had nothing to do but think over 
any subjects then particularly interesting me. 
One day something brought to my recollec- 
tion Malthus’s Principles of Population, which 
I had read about twelve years before. I 
thought of his clear exposition of ‘the positive 
checks to increase ’—disease, accidents, war, 
and famine—which keep down the population 
of savage races to so much lower an average 
than that of more civilized peoples. It then 
occurred to me that these causes or their equiv- 
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alents are continually acting in the case of 
animals also; and as animals usually breed 
much more rapidly than does mankind, the 
destruction every year from these causes must 
be enormous in order to keep down the num- 
bers of each species, since they evidently do 
not increase regularly from year to year, as 
otherwise the world would long ago have been 
densely crowded with those that breed most 
quickly. Vaguely thinking over the enor- 
mous and constant destruction which this 
implied, it occurred to me to ask the question, 
Why do some die and some live? And the 
answer was clearly, that on the whole the best 
fitted live. From the effects of disease the 
most healthy escaped; from enemies, the 
strongest, the swiftest, or the most cunning; 
from famine, the best hunters or those with 
the best digestion; and so on. Then it sud- 
denly flashed upon me that this self-acting 
process would necessarily improve the race, 
because in every generation the inferior 
would inevitably be killed off and the superior 
would remain—that is, the fittest would sur- 
vive. Then at once I seemed to see the whole 
effect of this, that when changes of land and 
sea, or of climate, or of food-supply, or of 
enemies occurred—and we know that such 
changes have always been taking place—and 
considering the amount of individual varia- 
tion that my experience as a collector had 
shown me to exist, then it followed that all 
the changes necessary for the adaptation of 
the species to the changing conditions would 
be brought about; and as great changes in 
the environment are always slow, there would 
be ample time for the change to be effected 
by the survival of the best fitted in every gen- 
eration. In this way every part of an animal’s 
organization could be modified exactly as re- 
quired, and in the very process of this modifi- 
cation the unmodified would die out, and thus 
the definite characters and the clear isolation 
of each new species would be explained. 
The more I thought over it the more I be- 
came convinced that I had at length found 
the long-sought-for law of nature that solved 
the problem of the origin of species. For the 
next hour I thought over the deficiencies in 
the theories of Lamarck and of the author of 
the Vestiges, and I saw that my new theory 
supplemented these views and obviated every 
important difficulty. I waited anxiously for 
the termination of my fit so that I might at 
once make notes for a paper on the subject. 
The same evening I did this pretty fully, and 
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on the two succeeding evenings wrote it out 
carefully in order to send it to Darwin by the 
next post, which would leave in a day or two. 
“TI wrote a letter to him in which I said that 
I hoped the idea would be as new to him as it 
was to me, and that it would supply the miss- 
ing factor to explain the origin of species. I 
asked him if he thought it sufficiently import- 
ant to show to Sir Charles Lyell, who had 
thought so highly of my former paper.” 


Mr. Wallace does not enter into the details 
of what followed the receipt of his paper by 
Mr. Darwin, as the latter had dwelt on that 
in his autobiographical sketch published 
years earlier. Briefly, it may be observed 
that Charles Darwin had years before come 
to conclusions similar to those expressed by 
Mr. Wallace and had imparted his views con- 
fidentially to a few intimate friends, including 
Sir Charles Lyell, Dr. Hooker and Professor 
Asa Gray of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. On receipt of Mr. Wallace’s 
paper and letter, Mr. Darwin found himself 
in a quandary. He did not desire to appear 
to appropriate any one’s else discovery, yet 
his conclusions, though carefully guarded 
save as he had imparted them to his intimate 
friends, had been entertained for fifteen years 
and he had already prepared half of his great 
work elucidating them. In his dilemma he 
sought advice from Sir Charles Lyell, who 
counseled him to make an abstract of his 
great work and accompany it with explana- 
tions and a letter which he had written to 
Professor Gray a year previous, showing that 
he had long ere this fully arrived at the same 
conclusions as those advanced by Mr. Wallace, 
and that both these papers should be given 
in the forthcoming meeting of the Linnean 
Society. In the Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin the great author of the Origin of 
Species gives this interesting account of the 
publication of the two papers: 

“Early in 1856 Lyell advised me to write 
out my views pretty fully, and I began at once 
to do so on a scale three or four times as ex- 
tensive as that which was afterwards followed 
in my Origin of Species; yet it was only an 
abstract of the materials which I had collected, 
and I got through about half the work on 
this scale. But my plans were overthrown, 
for early in the summer of 1858 Mr. Wallace, 
who was then in the Malay Archipelago, sent 
me an essay ‘On the Tendency of Varieties 
to depart indefinitely from the Original Type’; 
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and this essay contained exactly the same 
theory as mine. Mr. Wallace expressed the 
wish that if I thought well of his essay, I 
should send it to Lyell for perusal. 

“The circumstances under which I con- 
sented at the request of Lyell and Hooker to 
allow of an abstract from my MS., together 
with a letter to Asa Gray, dated September 5, 
1857, to be published at the same time with 
Wallace’s Essay, are given in the Journal 
of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society, 
1858, p. 45. I was at first very unwilling to 
consent, as I thought Mr. Wallace might con- 
sider my doing so unjustifiable, for I did not 
then know how generous and noble was his 
disposition. The extract from my MS. and 
the letter to Asa Gray had neither been in- 
tended for publication, and were badly written. 
Mr. Wallace’s essay, on the other hand, was 
admirably expressed and quite clear.” 


During his evenings and on rainy days 
when he was not otherwise engaged with his 
collections, Mr. Wallace wrote letters and 
papers of deep interest, containing not only 
vivid descriptions of his life and discoveries, 
but pregnant with the rich fruitage of his 
reasoning from facts and observations at hand. 
One of these papers, as we have just seen, was 
“On the Tendency of Varieties to depart in- 
definitely from the Original Type,” and dwelt 
on the great truth of the survival of the fittest. 
Another paper written much earlier was en- 
titled “On the Law which has regulated the 
Introduction of New Species.” It was pub- 
lished in The Annals and Magazine of Natu- 
ral History in 1858. He also spent every 
spare moment he felt he could take from other 
work in reading a few great books that afforded 
additional food for his imagination and rea- 
soning faculties. But his time when not ill 
with fevers was for the most part devoted to 
collecting, classifying and properly mounting 
birds, butterflies, beetles and other insects. 
In a letter to his friend Bates, written from 
Ternate in 1858, he gives a list of the different 
distinct species he had collected up to date 
during his Malay wanderings. These num- 
bered 8,540. In 1861 he writes of “cleaning, 
arranging, comparing and packing for safe 
transmission to the other side of the world 
about sixteen thousand specimens of insects, 
birds and shells.” 

From such facts we see how indefatigable 
he had been in his arduous labor. On his 
return to England in 1862, in addition to his 
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immense and valuable collection of specimens 
he brought two extremely beautiful and rare 
birds of paradise, such as had never before 
been seen alive in Europe. They were for 
some time a leading attraction in the Zodlog- 
ical Gardens of London. 


AT HOME AGAIN: HIS CHIEF SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORKS. 


On reaching London Mr. Wallace found 
that his printed papers and his valuable work 
for natural history had won for him the ad- 
miration and friendship of most of England’s 
foremost physical scientists. Everywhere the 
worth of his views on subjects relating to 
physical science in general and natural history 
in particular was highly respected and his 
great ability as a logical reasoner was fittingly 
recognized. Among those who were especi- 
ally warm in their friendship and appreciation 
were Sir Charles Lyell, the Nestor of physical 
science of the day, and Charles Darwin, the 
master-spirit among the evolutionary leaders. 
Herbert Spencer, T. H. Huxley, and indeed 
all the more eminent of the progressive school 
of physical scientists were numbered among 
his personal friends. He also found his ser- 
vices in demand by the great societies which 
were carrying forward the various branches 
of investigation in natural science and history. 

Formerly he had dreamed of devoting his 
life to the personal investigation of the mul- 
titudinous lower forms of life in the vegeta- 
ble and animal world, which had lured him 
to the tropics of the Old and the New World 
and had held such almost irresistible charm 
for him during more than twelve years. But 
now, when he was recognized as one of the 
foremost, if not as the very greatest working 
naturalist of the age, he found the horizon of 
thought so greatly broadened that other and 
vaster themes lured him with compelling 
power. His philosophical research and his 
personal investigations carried forward in 
a rationalistic attempt to solve in so far as 
possible the riddle of the ages, the story of the 
ascent of life, dwarfed his former ambitions, 
and there were also other themes that called 
to him, not the least of which was the better- 
ing of social conditions for all the children of 
men. 

Sir Charles Lyell conceived a high regard 
for the intellectual ability of Mr. Wallace and 
the soundness of his reasoning, and after the 
naturalist returned from the Far East a warm 
and lasting friendship sprang up between the 
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two. Charles Darwin also cherished for him 
the highest regard. The entire absence of 
any feeling of jealousy between the two great 
scientists and co-discoverers of a revolutionary 
theory was as beautiful as exceptional. On 
one occasion Mr. Darwin in a personal letter 
to Mr. Wallace wrote as follows: 


“T hope it is a satisfaction to you to reflect 
and very few things in my life have been more 
satisfactory to me—that we have never felt 
any jealousy towards each other, though in 
some sense rivals. I believe I can say this of 
myself with truth, and I am absolutely sure 
that it is true of you.” 


Darwin ever entertained a very high regard 
for Mr. Wallace’s reasoning power and his 
ability to make dry subjects perfectly plain 
and interesting. He also frequently appealed 
to him for light on different questions, though 
the two scientists often differed radically in 
their views and conclusions. In one of his 
letters Mr. Darwin thus refers to one of our 
author’s contributions to Nature: 


“T must ease myself by writing a few words 
to say how much I and all in this house ad- 
mire your article in Nature. You are cer- 
tainly an unparalleled master in lucidly stating 
a case and in arguing. Nothing ever was 
better done than your argument about the 
term Origin of Species, and about much being 
gained if we know nothing about the precise 
cause of each variation.” 


It was during the thirty years following his 


return to England from the Far East that Mr. 


Wallace wrote his greatest scientific works, 
among the most important of which were The 
Malay Archipelago, Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Animals, Natural Selection and Trop- 
ical Nature, and Island Life. He also pub- 
lished a great number of smaller treatises and 
wrote frequently for the leading magazines, 
as well as preparing several papers for the 
Ninth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. 

Nor was his work confined to physical sci- 
ence. He wrote on a number of subjects en- 
tirely foreign to his special fields of research. 
Among his principal later scientific works 
were Darwinism, the best popular exposition 
of the evolutionary philosophy that has been 
written, and Studies Scientific and Social, 
embracing many of his shorter essays, both 
relating to physical science and social advance. 
Of his last three works, written in recent years 
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at a time of life when few men are able to 
clearly marsha] and present their thought, 
and which in themselves would be enough to 
give a man a high place among the writers of 
his time, we shall speak presently. 

His scientific works, fortified as they are by 
the immense acquisition of knowledge per- 
sonally gained during his twelve years of 
wandering, are among the most important con- 
tributions to the literature of physical science 
and evolutionary thought that we have, com- 
plementing, elucidating and fortifying the 
master-works of Darwin and Spencer; and 
because of the author’s wide knowledge of 
natural history they are in many respects more 
helpful and authoritative than the magnificent 
popular contribution of the fourth brilliant 
scholar in the great English evolutionary 
group, T. H. Huxley. 

In 1882 Dublin University conferred on 
Mr. Wallace the decrec of LL.D., and in 1889 
he received the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford 


University. 


VIII. DR. WALLACE’S VISIT TO AMERICA. 


In the autumn of 1886 Dr. Wallace was 
engaged by the management of the Lowell 
Lecture Course of Boston to deliver a series 
of lectures that were given in November and 
December of that year, the subjects being: 

1. The Darwinian Theory: what it is and 
how it has been demonstrated. 

2. The Origin and Uses of the Colors of 
Animals. 

8. Mimicry, and other exceptional modes 
of Animal Coloration. 

4. The Origin and Uses of the Colors of 
Plants. 

5. The Permanence of Oceans, and the re- 
lations of Islands and Continents. 

6. Oceanic Islands and their Biological 
History. 

7. Continental Islands: their Past History 
and Biological Relations. 

8. The Physical and Biological Relations 
of New Zealand and Australia. 


This course of lectures formed the ground- 
work of his popular book, published later, 
entitled Darwinism. After completing his 
lectures he went to Washington where he re- 
mained for some time, and from thence by 
easy stages he visited California, making sci- 
entific investigations at various points. The 
rocks, the Indian relics of the Mound Builders, 
the flowers of the different regions, the great 
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trees of the Yosemite, and such natural scenes 
as the Garden of the Gods in Colorado and 
Niagara Falls especially received his attention. 

On his return to Engiand he suffered greatly 
from asthma and came to the conclusion that 
his days of active labor were well-nigh over. 
He was, however, induced to go to Switzer- 
land and deliver a lecture on the great achieve- 
ments of the nineteenth century, which was 
so well received that friends urged him to pre- 
pare a volume on the subject. This he did 
not at first contemplate doing on account of 
his precarious health, but by a happy chance, 
if there be such a thing as chance, he was 
shown a way to health about this time, and 
with renewed life set to work on his splendid 
and thought-inspiring work, The Wonderful 
Century, one of the best if indeed it is not the 
most graphic and informing survey of the 
marvelous advances and also of the short- 
comings of the nineteenth century. This 
volume was followed by his work, Man’s 
Place in the Universe, and still later by the 
present volume, My Life: A Record of Events 
and Opinions, which, though completed last 
September, was not printed until the present 
year. As it contains nine hundred large pages 
of well-digested matter, its preparation would 
naturally be considered an important work 
for a man in the prime of life. It has, how- 
ever, been written since Dr. Wallace passed 
his eightieth milestone. This rejuvenation 
of the great scientist, that has already enabled 
him to prepare three notable works after his 
health had completely broken down, is so re- 
markable that we give his account of his cure 
through a radica) change of diet: 


“When in 1896 I was invited by Dr. Lunn 
to give a lecture to his friends at Davos, I 
firmly believed that my scientific and literary 
work was concluded. I had been for some 
years in weak health, and had no expectation 
of living much longer. Shortly after return- 
ing from America I had another very severe 
attack of asthma in 1890, and a year or two 
after it recurred and became chronic, together 
with violent palpitations on the least sudden 
exertion, and frequent colds almost invariably 
followed by bronchitis. Any attempt at 
continuous work was therefore very far from 
my thoughts, though at times I was able to 
a fair amount of writing. My friend and 
neighbor, Professor Allman, had suffered 
from the same affection during a large part 
of his life, and only found very partial relief 
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from it by the usual fumigations and cigar- 
ettes, with occasional changes of air, and it 
was often quite painful to witness his suffer- 
ings, which continued till his death in 1898. 
As he was himself a medical man, and had 
had the best advice attainable, I had little 
hope of anything but a continuance and prob- 
ably an increase of the disease. 

“But the very next year I obtained relief 
(and up to the present time an almost com- 
plete cure) in an altogether accidental way, 
if there are any ‘accidents’ in our lives. Mr. 
A. Bruce-Joy, the well-known sculptor (a 
perfect stranger to me), had called on me to 
complete the modeling of a medallion which 
he had begun from photographs, and I apol- 
ogized for not looking well, as I was then 
suffering from one of my frequent spells of 
asthma, which often prevented me from get- 
ting any sleep at night. He thereupon told 
me that if I would follow his directions I could 
soon cure myself. Of course, I was alto- 
gether incredulous; but when he told me that 
he had himself been cured of a complication 
of allied diseases—gout, rheumatism, and 
bronchitis—of many years’ standing, which 
no English doctors were able even to alleviate, 
by an American physician, Dr. Salisbury; 
that it was effected solely by a change of diet, 
and that it was no theory or empirical treat- 
ment, but the result of thirty years’ experiment 
on the effects of various articles of diet upon 
men and animals, by the only scientific method 
of studying each food separately and exclu- 
sively, I determined to try it. The result was, 
that in a week I felt much better, in a month 
I felt quite well, and during the six years that 
have elapsed no attack of asthma or of severe 
palpitation has recurred, and I have been 
able to do my literary work as well as before 
I became subject to the malady. 

“TI may say that I have long been, and am 
still, in principle, a vegetarian, and believe 
that, for many reasons, it will certainly be 
the diet of the future. But for want of ade- 
quate knowledge, and even more from the 
deficiencies of ordinary vegetable cookery, 
it often produced bad effects. Dr. Salisbury 
proved by experiment that it was the con- 
sumption of too much starch foods that pro- 
duces the set of diseases which he especially 
cures; and when these diseases have become 
chronic, the only cure is almost complete 
abstention from starchy substances, especially 
potatoes, bread, and most watery vegetables, 
and, in place of them, to substitute the most 
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easily digestible well-cooked meat, with fruits 
and nuts in moderation, and eggs, milk, etc., 
whenever they can be digested. Great suf- 
ferers find immediate relief from an exclusive 
diet of the lean of beef. I myself live upon 
well-cooked beef with a fair proportion of fat 
(which I can digest easily), a very small pro- 
portion of bread or vegetables, fruit, eggs, 
and light milk-puddings. The curious thing 
is that most English doctors declare that a 
meat diet is to be avoided in all these dis- 
eases, and many order complete abstinence 
from meat, but, so far as I can learn, on no 
really scientific grounds. Dr. Salisbury, how- 
ever, has experimentally proved that this class 
of ailments are all due to malnutrition, and 
that this malnutrition is most frequently 
caused by the consumption of too much of 
starch foods at all meals, which overload the 
stomach and prevent proper digestion and 
assimilation. My case and that of Mr. 
Bruce-Joy certainly show that Dr. Salisbury 
has found, for the first time in the history of 
medicine, a cure—not merely an alleviation 
—for these painful and distressing maladies. 
This personal detail as to my health is, I 
think, of general interest in view of the large 
number of sufferers who are pronounced in- 
curable by English doctors.” 


IX. SOCIAL VIEWS. 


Our author’s interest in social problems 
dates from his brief residence in London 
when he was but fourteen years of age. At 
that time, as we have already seen, he became 
deeply interested in the work of Robert Owen 
at New Lanark, and the social views of that 
great philanthropist and reformer exerted a 
marked influence on his mind. He was ever 
a passionate lover of justice, and he was too 
fundamental a thinker to fail to see the essen- 
tial iniquity of present-day unjust social con- 
ditions. But it was not until the publication 
of Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics that he 
clearly saw the iniquity of private-ownership 
in land and how it was a prime cause of social 
inequality and a leading factor in producing 
poverty, misery and the crime incident to 
these. 

In 1881, after the publication of a luminous 
paper on how to nationalize the land, a Land 
Nationalization Society was formed and the 
great naturalist was elected its first president. 
At that time he wrote Herbert Spencer asking 
him if he would join the society. The latter 
declined in a letter from which we take the 
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following extract in order to show how, even 
so late as that date, Herbert Spencer had not 
become the reactionary he showed himself to 
be ten years later, when he published Justice: 


“As you may suppose, I fully sympathize 
in the general aims of your proposed Land 
Nationalization Society; but for sundry rea- 
sons I hesitate to commit myself, at the pres- 
ent stage of the question, to a programme as 
definite as that which you send me. It seems 
to me that before formulating the idea in a 
specific shape, it is needful to generate a body 
of public opinion on the general issue, and 
that it must be some time before there can 
be produced such recognition of the general 
principle involved as is needful before definite 
plans can be set forth to any purpose. 

“Tt seems to me that the thing to be done at 
present is to arouse public attention to (1) 
the abstract inequity of the present condition 
of things; (2) to show that even now there is 
in our law a tacit denial of absolute private 
ownership, since the State reserves the power 
of resuming possession of land on making 
compensation; (3) that this tacitly admitted 
ownership ought to be overtly asserted; (4) 
and that having been overtly asserted, the 
landowner should be distinctly placed in the 
position of a tenant of the State on something 
like the terms proposed in your scheme: name- 
ly, that while the land itself should be regarded 
as public property, such value as has been 
given to it should vest in the existing so-called 


owner.” 


In commenting on the above Dr. Wallace 
says: 


“On this I may remark that, during the 
twenty-five years that has elapsed, the Land 
Nationalization Society has been continuously 
at work, doing the very things that our critic 
seemed to think ought to be done before we 
formed the society. We have now ‘genera- 
ted a body of public opinion’ in our favor, 
which could hardly have been effected with- 
out the work of a society, and we have long 
since satisfied most thinking men that the 
special difficulty as to the valuation of the 
owners’ improvements is a purely imaginary 
one, since it is continually done.” 


Dr. Wallace hailed the appearance of Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty as the message 
of a true prophet of civilization, and hastened 
to call Mr. Spencer’s attention to the work, 
but the spell of reaction and conventionalism 
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had begun to creep over the once splendidly 
progressive and courageous mind of the great 
philosopher. He had already ceased to be 
a social leader, but few of his friends and 
admirers were prepared for the reactionary 
views he advanced in Justice. There was a 
marked difference in the moral and mental 
make-up of these two great thinkers. Her- 
bert Spencer in early life was quite as much 
or more than Alfred Russel Wallace domina- 
ted by the spirit of liberalism and of justice. 
He was a leader of civilization and a way- 
shower for the battalions of right and progress: 
but as age crept over him, he, like so many 
other one-time leaders, became a camp-fol- 
lower along certain lines. He grew timid, 
conservative and reactionary. Not so with 
Dr. Wallace. His mind and soul have con- 
tinued to expand, broaden and develop as 
the years have silvered his beard and crowned 
his octogenarian head with snow. His su- 
perb moral courage has kept pace with his 
intellectual vigor, while his passion for justice 
for all the people has burned brighter and 
brighter and his moral idealism and faith in 
a nobler to-morrow have shone forth in his 
later works with a splendor greater even than 
in his earlier writings. 

He has written much in favor of land na- 
tionalization and various other social and 
economic progressive measures. At our re- 
quest he prepared several papers for THE 
Arena, the most notable being, perhaps, the 
two contributions entitled The Social Quag- 
mire and the Way Out for the Farmer and 
Wage-Earner, which appeared in THe ARENA 
in the spring of 1893. Another important 
paper which he prepared for us was entitled 
Human Progress, Past and Future, which ap- 
peared in the Arena for January, 1892. Two 
contributions on objective apparitions also 
awakened widespread interest and elicited 
much comment on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Dr. Wallace, though a firm believer in the 
Single-Tax idea, is socialistic rather than 
individualistic in his economic views. He 
may be called a Fabian or an opportunist 
Socialist—a Socialist something after the 
order of Jean Jaurés, the eminent French 
statesman. In defining Socialism as he un- 
derstands it, Dr. Wallace says: 


“T may here state for the benefit of those 
ignorant writers who believe that socialism 
must be compulsory, and speak of it as a ‘form 
of slavery,’ that my own definition of socialism 
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is ‘the voluntary organization of labor for 
the good of all.’ All the best and most 
thoughtful writers on socialism agree in this; 
and for my own part I cannot conceive it 
coming about in any other way. Compul- 
sory socialism is, to me, a contradiction in 
terms—as much so as would be compulsory 
friendship.” 


As to the practibility of socialism he says: 


“TI have ever since been absolutely con- 
vinced, not only that socialism is thoroughly 
practicable, but that it is the only form of 
society worthy of civilized beings, and that 
it alone can secure for mankind continuous 
mental and moral advancement, together with 
that true happiness which arises from the full 
exercise of all their facilities for the purpose 
of satisfying all their rational needs, desires, 
and aspirations ” 


He is, however, nothing if not a democrat, 
not believing in any form of government that 
does not conform to the wishes of the majority. 
“To my mind,” he observes, “the question of 
good or bad, fit or not fit for self-government, 
is not to the point. It is a question of fun- 
damental justice, and the just is always the 
expedient, as well as the right. It isa crime 
against humanity for one nation to govern 
another against its will. The master always 
says his slaves are not fit for freedom; the 
tyrant, that subjects are not fit to govern 
themselves. The fitness for self-government 
is inherent in human nature. Many savage 
tribes, many barbarian peoples are really 
better governed to-day than the majority of 
the self-styled civilized nations.” 


X. RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 


Our author was born into a Church of 
England family and was reared in that faith, 
but his investigations led him, as they led 
most of the great physical scientists of the 
nineteenth century, into agnosticism. Later, 
however, his attention was called to modern 
spiritualism. He investigated, as he investi- 
gated other subjects, carefully, patiently, 
rigidly, keeping his mind open to the truth, 
but with what prejudice he had against rather 
than in favor of the spiritualistic claims. At 
last, however, like Sir William Crookes, F. 
W. H. Myers, Dr. Richard Hodgson, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Camille Flammarion and many 
other of the profound scientific thinkers of 
the past century, he became convinced of the 
central claim of modern spiritualism, and de- 
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spite the advice and remonstrances of his 
scientific friends, he boldly championed what 
he conceived to be demonstrated truth, his 
volume of Miracles and Modern Spiritualism 
being one of the ablest expositions of the 
spiritualistic philosophy that has appeared. 
Since the publication of this work the inves- 
tigations of the English Society for Psychical 
Research have led many of Europe’s greatest 
scientists, both physicists and psychologists, 
to acceptance of a belief not very different 
from that entertained by Dr. Wallace, though 
for many years his religious convictions made 
against him both with his scientific fellow- 
workers and the leaders of the religious world, 
who were, however, wont to seize upon his 
arguments in favor of immortality with great 
avidity when arguing on evolution with sci- 
entists. 


XI. HOME LIFE. 


His home life has been as beautiful as his 
public career has been worthy and illustrious. 
He married some time after his return from 
the Malay Archipelago and has proved a 
faithful, high-minded husband and father. 
No spot has been so dear to him as his home. 
He naturally loves nature and has always 
striven to live in the country or where he could 
have ample land for flowers, shrubs and 
garden, and a fine view. “My gardening,” 
he says, “has always been to me pure enjoy- 
ment. I have never made any experiments 
with my plants, never attempted to study 
their minute structure or to write about them; 
the mere seeing them grow, noting the in- 
finite diversities of their forms and habits, 
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Enigmas of Psychical Research. By Professor 
James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D. Cloth. 
Pp. 428. Price, $1.50 net, postage 12 cents. 
Boston: Herbert B. Turner & Company. 


ROFESSOR HYSLOP appears to have 
taken up the immensely valuable work 
carried tirelessly forward for so many years by 
the late Dr. Richard Hodgson: the investiga- 
tion in a rigidly scientific manner of psychical 
* Books intended for review in THz ArgNa should be 


addressed to B. O. Flower, Editorial Department, Tux 
ARENAa, Boston, Mass. 
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their likes and dislikes, all made the more in- 
teresting by the researches of Darwin, Kerner, 
H. Miiller, Grant Allen, Lubbock and others, 
on the uses of each infinitely varied detail of 
stem and leaf, of bract and flower—all this 
was to me a delight in itself, and gave me that 
general knowledge of the outward forms and 
inward peculiarities of plants, and of the ex- 
quisite beauty and almost infinite variety of 
the vegetable kingdom, which enabled me 
better to appreciate the marvel and mystery 
of plant life, whether in itself or in its complex 
relations to the higher attributes of man.” 

No one can read this delightful life-story 
without finding his intellectual horizon broad- 
ened and his moral and spiritual sensibilities 
stimulated, while the life itself cannot fail to 
prove an inspiration to all serious-minded 
youths, one of the most marked characteristics 
being his splendid moral courage. He is an 
uncompromising foe of militarism—as much 
so as are the Quakers, in this respect his life 
stands out in splendid relief from those small- 
souled but loud-mouthed mortals who delight 
in taking the lives of unoffending animals, 
who glory in the “biz stick,” and who take 
pride in war and great armaments, but who 
are strangely lacking in the supreme test of 
true bravery—moral courage that cannot be 
swerved from what one believes to be right. 
Alfred Russel Wallace’s moral courage is only 
equaled by his hatred of war, the useless 
taking of life and the inflicting of pain on 
others. He loves peace, he believes in human 
brotherhood, he worships towards the dawn, 
and the keynote of his life has ever been a 
passionate love for truth and justice. 
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phenomena, sifting the false from the true, 
classifying the various mysterious happenings 
and collating the data that must necessarily be 
critically examined and collated by trained 
scientific minds before it will be possible to 
compel the world to take cognizance of the 
new realm of truth to be explored in the do- 
main of psychology or psychic science. What 
Sir William Crookes, Dr. Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace and Camille Flammarion did in an earlier 
day in Europe and what in a still more scien- 
tific and critical manner has been recently 
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done by Sir Oliver Lodge, the late Professor 
Sedgwick, F. W. H. Myers, and a number of 
other eminent scientists of the English Society 
for Psychical Research, Dr. Hodgson, Pro- 
fessor William James of Harvard and a few 
other tireless workers did in the New World. 
Dr. Hodgson’s death was a real loss to science, 
but happily for the cause of truth, Professor 
Hyslop has taken up the exacting, and at this 
stage thankless, toil and is carrying it forward 
in the same spirit and with equal conformity 
to the strict demands of modern scientific in- 
vestigation that marked the labors of Charles 
Darwin and Alfred Russe] Wallace ere they 
established the truth of the theory of evolution. 

Professor Hyslop is in many respects pecu- 
liarly well fitted for the work ke has assumed. 
For years he was professor of logic and ethics 
in Columbia University. He is by nature a 
skeptic, a critical searcher after truth, who 
cannot bring himself to accept anything until 
he has thoroughly investigated it in its various 
bearings and submitted it to the rigid tests of 
rational inquiry. He is critical and cautious 
in the extreme. Indeed, if it can be said that 
one can be too critical or cautious in the weigh- 
ing of claims and the evidential value of al- 
leged phenomena in a new field of research, 
he may be said to err on the side of caution. 
But though a natural skeptic and slow to ac- 
cept a new truth, he does not belong to those 
who in the presence of mysteries that they 
cannot explain, deny the evidence of their 
senses and the testimony of competent inves- 
tigators, or who dismiss as insoluble things 
that they have been unable to account for. 
He knows that one of the most important 
prerogatives of man is his reason, that has 
been given him to enable him to unravel the 
mysteries of the ages and to find a key to the 
enigmas of the universe. He knows that so 
long as the church placed a ban on free thought 
and forbade men to freely exercise their God- 
given reason, science was chained to the car 
of superstition, progress was arrested and 
civilization drooped under the pall of the 
Dark Ages; but that with the New Learning, 
the Reformation and later the revolutionary 
epoch, man, gaining a larger degree of free- 
dom for his brain, science girded herself and 
went forth making discovery after discovery 
with such dazzling rapidity that within two 
centuries the face of the world has been 
changed and the concepts of civilization revo- 
lutionized. With freedom of thought and 
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intellectual hospitality extended toward truth 
the apostles of progress have been enabled 
to turn many pages in the great book of crea- 
tion and read the wonder-story of the ages as 
it depicts the ascent of life. Under this glo- 
rious freedom and with the rise of the modern 
spirit of critical research, geology, astronomy, 
the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
and the heavens above have all in turn un- 
folded marvelous stories that have enormously 
added to the wealth of the world’s truth. So 
also with archeology; and in almost every 
realm of investigation and speculation start- 
ling discoveries and revolutionary changes 
have taken place. Only in the world of psy- 
chology has advance halted or limped along 
with slow and labored tread, because in this 
field we have, until recent years, lacked those 
apostles of truth who do the persistent pre- 
liminary work of massing data of evidential 
value, sifting claims and classifying matters 
that are of real evidential value, so that posi- 
tive and definite conclusions can be arrived at. 
It is well for science and civilization that we 
have such a man as Professor Hyslop who is 
doing for psychology and psychic science 
what Darwin, Wallace, Spencer and Huxley 
did for physical science in the last century. 
Enigmas of Psychical Research is a supple- 
mentary volume to Professor Hyslop’s pre- 
vious work, Science and a Future Lije, which 
was reviewed at length in Tue Arena. It 
contains eleven chapters which appear under 
the following titles: “ The Residues of Science,” 
“The Ancient Oracles,” “Crystal Vision: 


History,” “Crystal Vision: Experiments,” 
“Telepathy,” “Dreams,” “Apparitions,” 
“Clairvoyance,” “Premonitions,” “ Medium- 


istic Phenomena,” and “ Retrospect and Vati- 
cination.” 

For the general reader who has not perused 
at length such books as Professor F. W. H. 
Myers’ Human Personality and Its Survival 
of Bodily Death, the chapter on “ Apparitions” 
will be of special interest, as also will be the 
discussion of “The Ancient Oracles,” crystal- 
gazing,’clairvoyance and telepathy. 

Professor Hyslop in this work has under- 
taken to popularize much of the matter that 
has been subjected to critical investigation 
by the English Society for Psychical Research 
and which has been hitherto inaccessible to 
those who could not obtain the journals and 
proceedings of the Society or the very expen- 
sive work by Professor Myers. He explains 
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that he confines himself to data that has been 
hitherto thoroughly investigated by many of 
the world’s greatest thinkers, rather than cite 
scores upon scores of similar cases and phe- 
nomena that have come to his own attention 
from other sources. This latter matter, as 
he points out, has not as yet been subjected 
to the criticism of a number of persons spec- 
ially well qualified to sift and intelligently ex- 
amine and consider such matters. 

The present work is a worthy companion 
volume to Science and a Future Life, and 
though these works are not comparable to 
Professor Myers’ exhaustive work, they are 
admirably adapted for the purpose that has 
called them forth,—the popularizing of an 
important subject that calls for serious in- 
vestigation and the placing within the reach 
of the millions of a brief digest of the work of 
the Society for Psychical Research, whose 
membership embraces a great number of the 
most illustrious scientists of the age. 





The Wire Toppers. By Arthur Stringer. I- 
lustrated. Cloth. Pp. 324. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 


Tuis novel is marked by strength and liter- 
ary excellence. It is an absorbingly interest- 
ing romance that grasps the imagination of 
the reader and holds it from cover to cover, 
though it is far from being a pleasant tale, 
dealing as it does with a morbid or diseased 
phase of our present-day civilization. All 
the important characters are criminals and 
it is a tale of successive criminal acts and the 
perils and penalties attending them from 
start to finish. Yet it possesses a very human 
interest, because in spite of its melodramatic 
phases and the element of improbability that 
from time to time is present, the story im- 
presses the reader cognizant of certain phases 
of metropolitan life as history rather than 
romance; and, indeed, it is in essence more 
convincing in its pictures of certain present- 
day conditions than most historical sketches 
of similar happenings. 

It is rich in suggestive lessons, though it 
clearly shows how the force of circumstances 
sometimes seems to carry men and women for- 
ward in spite of their struggles against an in- 
exorable fate. It also impresses the fact that a 
morbid, false and artificial life often infects the 
brain of a person, undermining the finer aspi- 
rations and vitiating the normal] imagination. 
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In this story both the heroine and the hero 
are in the earlier scenes the seeming victims 
of an untoward fate that works havoc with 
their better selves. Frances Candler, the 
heroine, reminds one of a man caught in the 
grip of a strong current that is sweeping to- 
ward a succession of rapids. The man strug- 
gles futilely as with increasing strength the 
stream bears him onward, flinging him round 
and round and finally hurling him over the 
rocks. Again he is caught by the rushing 
tide and borne down to the rapids below. 
The heroine of this volume strives, ever strives, 
to break from the spell and the grip of en- 
vironing circumstances and influences, only 
to be caught in a fresh eddy or current. Still, 
in her case the divinity impearled in every 
human heart is stronger than with the man 
of the story, and her ceaseless struggling and 
striving make the sufferings and penalties 
that come from wrong-doing the wings for 
her aspirations, by which not only is her soul 
uplifted and purified, but she is given strength 
to lift and sustain her weaker husband. 

Though the novel is a record of crime and 
the chronicle of a world of criminals, from the 
high financiers of Wall street who pose as 
pillars of church and society to the petty pool- 
room gamblers, the wire-tappers and the 
sneak-thieves, yet its atmosphere is clean and 
sternly moral. We find ourselves drawn in 
interest to the two professional criminals that 
fill the foreground of the tale, but it is only 
that which is sane, normal, honest, fine and 
noble in them that attracts. Always the au- 
thor makes crime odious, and he vividly por- 
trays the essentially demoralizing effect of 
wrong-doing on the soul and life. More than 
this, he graphically shows how the feverish, 
artificial criminal life soon acts as morphine 
or liquor on the brain and imagination. The 
victim gradually loses the normal, wholesome 
and uplifting tastes, appetites and desires 
and contracts a passion for the artificial, the 
disintegrating and the degrading in life. 

But beyond and above all else in practical 
value, it seems to us, is the way in which the 
author impresses the tremendously important 
truth that the essential criminality of the high 
financiers of Wall street, the great gamblers 
whose vast accumulations run up into scores 
of millions, is no less than that of the profes- 
sional gamblers of the pool-room and the card 
tricksters. We have long been convinced that 
there can be no national health, no domina- 
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tion of moral idealism or return to the sturdy 
integrity of olden times, so long as the blood 
at the heart of our business life is polluted 
with the moral criminality of the most vicious 
kind of gambling. No man can even faintly 
estimate the moral degradation to our body 
politic, our business interests and our indi- 
vidual ideals that flows from the tolerance of 
this wholesale gambling with loaded dice 
that marks Wall street’s high financial meth- 
ods of the present, or the general respect ac- 
corded by society, government officials, edu- 
cators and the ministry to the great gamblers 
of Wall street who have acquired millions upon 
millions of dollars in stock-watering or by 
stacking the cards so that for the favored few 
there can be no loss coming or going. And 
the author of this work has done a timely 
service to society by showing the essential 
immorality and criminality of this respectable 
yet demoralizing form of gambling. 

As a whole this novel is one of the most 
original, interesting and suggestive romances 
of the year. 


The Young O’Briens. By the author of 
Elizabeth’s Children. Cloth. Pp. 347. 
Price, $1.50. New York: John Lane Com- 
pany. 


Tue avutuor of Elizabeth’s Children and 
Helen Alliston certainly has a most delightful 
gift for depicting original and fascinating 
types of children. True, the young people 
in her last volume are somewhat older in years 
than Elizabeth’s children and the numerous 
Derrys who figure so prominently in Helen 
Alliston, but they are quite as charming, do 
just as unexpected things and have just as ex- 
citing adventures as any of their predecessors. 

A family of four young Irish people—“to 
say nothing of the dog”—are obliged to go to 
London to live with a strait-laced Scotch aunt, 
while their father and mother take a long 
ocean-voyage for the latter’s health. As the 
financial circumstances of the family are not 
of the best they have been obliged to sell most 
of their horses and rent the old home to strang- 
ers. But even London with its fogs and nar- 
row streets, and their grief over their separa- 
tion from their father and mother and the old 
home, cannot quench the spirits of the young 
O’Briens. The book is largely a chronicle 
of their doings from day to day and the diffi- 
culties in which they frequently find them- 
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selves owing to the fact that their aunt does 
not understand her wild young Irish kins- 
folk and that they do not appreciate the gen- 
uine concern for their welfare that animates 
her in her criticism of certain of their actions. 
While the reader cannot help but laugh at 
their mad pranks and overflowing animal 
spirits, he still has a lurking feeling of sym- 
pathy for Aunt Keziah when she views the 
havoc wrought on several occasions by her 
young relatives. The story ends happily in 
the reunion of the O’Brien family in their old 
home in Ireland. 

The Young O’Briens makes an enjoyable 
afternoon’s reading, but from a literary point- 
of-view does not begin to compare with Helen 
Alliston, reviewed some time ago in these 





columns. Amy C. Ricu. 
Judith. By Grace Alexander. LIllustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 431. Price, $1.50. Indian- 


apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Tuis is a story of the Middle West in the 
stirring days that preceded the Civil war. A 
community near the Ohio river is the scene 
of the story and a Methodist minister is the 
hero, although other men play prominent 
parts, especially the young lawyer Dudley, 
whose weakness for drink well-nigh wrecks 
his future. The heroine, Judith, is a brilliant 
young woman who in childhood engages her- 
self to a country lad. In later, years, after 
spending several years in studying and travel- 
ing in Europe, she finds she no longer loves 
the country boy, who, however, is still under 
the old-time infatuation for her. The young 
Methodist minister and Judith are drawn ir- 
resistibly toward each other, but a sense of 
duty and the youth’s illness that brings him 
to the brink of the grave after Judith has 
broken the engagement lead the girl to fool- 
ishly determine to marry a man she no longer 


loves. In the end, however, a kindly fate 
intervenes and the hero and heroine are 
united. 


The story shows painstaking effort and 
some skill in handling, but it lacks the subtle 
power and imaginative grasp that mark a 
novel of the first rank. 





The Third Daughter. By Mrs. Lu Wheat. 
Cloth. Pp. 318. Los Angeles: Oriental 
Publishing Company. 
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The Third Daughter is an extremely inter- 
esting and well-written picture of Chinese 
home-life in a high-caste family. Mrs. Wheat 
spent some time in China studying the man- 
ners and customs of the people and the influ- 
ence of their religion upon the life of the na- 
jion. Unfortunately, she seems to have con- 
fined her observations to the upper class of 
Chinamen, ignoring the great masses of de- 
graded human beings that people the large 
cities. No doubt there are very many Chinese 
families of as fine moral fiber as that of Ching 
Fo; but to lead the reader to infer that this 
high moral tone is a characteristic of the na- 
tion as a whole and is a result of the religious 
teaching of the Far East, is to give an unduly 
favorable picture of existing conditions. 

Asa story The Third Daughter is thoroughly 
entertaining, although it ends unhappily. 
The author gives some very delightful de- 
scriptions of Chinese scenes and customs; 
but perhaps the most valuable chapter of the 
work is that devoted to the practice of foot- 
binding among Chinese women and its hor- 
rible results. Amy C. Ricu. 


Truth Dexter. By Sidney McCall. Tllus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 362. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 


Truth Dexter was first published some years 
ago and scored an instantaneous success by 
reason of its strength, originality and human 
interest, and unlike most recent novels its 
popularity has been maintained ever since 
as evinced by the steady sales. Recently the 
publishers have brought out a new and hand- 
somely illustrated edition of the work. When 
it first appeared we gave it a favorable notice 
in these pages, but as Tue Arena has greatly 
increased its circulation since then, it is a 
pleasure to notice this new edition of one of 
the few American novels of the past decade 
that deserve more than passing attention. 

Truth Dexter is by no means devoid of 
faults. The long disquisitions of the hero 
when he rides his hobby before Lord Gayrock, 
and the grandiloquent phrasings of Orchid 
when she desires to impress her titled visitor 
or appeal to the vanity of Van Craighead, are 
often turgid, stilted and sophomoric. The 
jingo political ideas] of the hero, which are 
presumably those entertained by the author 
or authors, are diametrically opposed to our 
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own views; but in spite of what seem to us 
defects, the romance has so much in its favor 
that we can heartily recommend it to our 
readers. 

At least three of its characters are typical, 
and they are for the most part admirably 
drawn. In Truth Dexter we have one of the 
sweetest and finest pen-pictures of a pure- 
hearted, high-minded American girl, unspoiled 
by the sordid spirit of commercialism and un- 
contaminated by the artificiality, deceit, 
hypocrisy and cynical insincerity of our mod- 
ern conventional life, that has been presented 
tothe public. And over against her is Orchid 
Wiley, the dazzling modern society Circe, 
altogether too frequent in our large cities, 
especially among the more frivolous element; 
a body without a soul; a brilliant intellect 
and a beautiful exterior, but barren in that 
which is more precious than anything else— 
that without which beauty, wealth and in- 
tellectual power become a curse instead of a 
glory and a blessing—moral rectitude, the 
conscience-element, or spiritual life, that 
places right above all other considerations. 

Van Craighead is also typical. He is the 
modern educated lawyer who possesses the 
groundwork of moral idealism inherited from 
sturdy, conscience-guided New England an- 
cestors, but who under the influence and com- 
pulsion of modern commercial ideals and the 
usage of the legal practice oscillates between 
noble aspirations on the one side, and the 
vicious opportunism of present-day business 
and social life on the other. 

In the early part of the story Van Craig- 
head weds, under most peculiar circumstances, 
Truth Dexter, a young Southern heiress. He 
had been almost ensnared by the blandish- 
ments of Orchid Wiley, a reigning queen in 
Boston’s social life, whose husband is an 
easy-going broker, a man of great wealth, 
proud of his wife’s beauty and brilliancy and 
apparently blind to her weaknesses. Truth 
is young, awkward and ignorant in many re- 
spects, but possesses the rare sweetness of 
the innocent, noble-minded, carefully-reared 
young woman of the South. She is beautiful 
in the immature beauty of maidenhood in 
spite of her being at the awkward age, and 
her originality and her often brilliant observa- 
tions speak of a mind of rare power which 
only needs training and education. Her life 
in Boston under the careful chaperonage of 
Mrs. Judge Adams; a trip to Europe with 
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this friend; the wiles and machinations of 
Orchid in her desperate attempt to win away 
Van Craighead or to compromise him, and 
her final attempt to separate husband and 
wife by poisoning Truth’s mind against her 
husband; the separation, followed by a love- 
gladdened reunion, make up the skeleton of 
the romance which will hold the reader’s 
interest from cover to cover. 





The Cleansing of the Lords. By Harold Win- 
tle. Cloth. Pp. 296. Price, $1.50. New 
York: John Lane Company. 


Mr. WinTte has written one of the clever- 
est and most amusing novels of the season. 
The theme is unique and the treatment skilful. 
The dialogue is bright and witty and all the 
situations are well handled. 

A bill is passed by the English Parliament 
having as its professed object the raising of 
the standards of the Upper House. It pro- 
vides that no more new titles shall be created, 
but that when it is found desirable thus to 
reward men who have rendered conspicuous 
services to the empire, they shall receive the 
titles which have hitherto been the property 
of members of the nobility who are deemed 
unworthy longer to possess them. These 
names are to be acted upon by a committee 
of thirteen (!) to be known as the Titles Act 
Committee. Obviously the complications 
arising are numerous and entertaining. Wire- 
pulling begins in all directions. Social and 
financial circles as well as political are deeply 
agitated. The probable decision of the T. 
A. C. is discussed to the exclusion of all other 
issues, which in the end proves to be exactly 
what the sponsors of the bill desired. The 
ending is unexpected and amusing in the ex- 
treme. 

The Cleansing of the Lords is one of the best 
novels of the year and deserves high praise. 


Amy C. Ricu. 


The Fortune Hunter. By David Graham 
Phillips. Tllustrated. Cloth. Pp. 214. 
Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


Most of Mr. Phillips’ recent novels have 
been powerful and realistic pen-pictures of 
present-day commercial and political life, 
in which he has taken the reader behind the 
scenes, revealing the great throbbing heart of 
the present and especially the workings of 
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the gray wolves and the jackals in present- 
day commercial and political life. Such books 
as The Cost, The Plum-Tree and The Deluge 
are more valuable at a time like the present 
than the ablest political treatises or set speeches 
by statesmen, because they give the people 
the true key that explains the reason why they 
cannot get real relief from their governments 
in city, state or nation, from the criminal and 
oppressive practices of the public-service cor- 
porations, the trusts and monopolies, and they 
also reveal in the most definite manner the 
corrupt practices and the essential immorality 
of the criminal rich who so largely dominate 
Wall street and the nation. 

The Fortune Hunter is essentially different 
from these stories. It is far less pretentious 
and it does not attempt to deal with the larger 
aspects of present-day life; yet here again 
the author employs typical characters in a 
most convincing way, and the same sturdy 
spirit of old-time integrity and sincerity, the 
same scorn of hypocrisy, dishonesty and moral 
degeneracy that is so marked a feature of his 
greater novels is conspicuous in The Fortune 
Hunter. 

The leading character is a German actor 
of indifferent ability, one of that all-too-numer- 
ous class of young men of striking and at- 
tractive personal appearance, skilled in fine 
phrases and magnetic, but absolutely wanting 
in the nobler qualities of the human mind— 
as innocent of rectitude of purpose as they 
are glib of tongue. This hero ‘quickly wins 
the affection of two innocent girls whom he 
seeks to marry, regardless of the fact that he 
has left a wife in Germany. He wants money 
to live a life of idleness and ease, and with 
this aim in view he schemes and works. The 
story, like all Mr. Phillips’ romances, has 
little plot, but is deeply interesting from cover 
to cover; and the closing half of the volume 
is especially admirable. In it the fortune- 
hunter unsuccessfully uses his wiles to en- 
snare a pure-minded, simple-hearted German 
girl and win her from her fine-natured, hard- 
working and honorable lover. 





The Czar’s Gift. By William Ordway Part- 
ridge. Cloth. Pp. 62. Illustrated. Price, 
40 cents net. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 


Tuis is an exquisite little story describing 
the fate and fortune of a Polish family in 
Russia during the reign of the father of the 
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present Czar; or rather, it is chiefly concerned 
with little Paul Welonski whose father had 
suddenly, when the child was four years of 
age, gone on a long journey. The little fel- 
low never knew the name of the country to 
which he went and could not understand why 
it was so long before he returned. His elder 
brother was a wood-carver and the leader of 
a revolutionary or nihilistic society. One day 
the elder brother told little Paul, when the 
latter was about nine years old, that he, too, 
would probably go to the far country where 
his father had gone, and that it might be some 
time before he came back, but he would try 
to bring his father with him when he came. 
A few nights later the soldiers came, searched 
the house, found incriminating papers and 
the elder brother was also exiled. 

Little Paul starts out in search of his brother 
and his adventures and how he came to the 
studio of a great sculptor and was taken in 
by the kind-hearted man and treated as a 
child by him, are admirably set down. The 
artist hears the little fellow’s story and con- 
cludes that the only hope of the rescue of the 
father and brother lies in the boy being able 
to do a piece of work that shall delight the 
Czar, and that by giving it to the Czar he in 
turn would probably incline to mercy for the 
unfortunate father and son. Accordingly, 
he presents to the boy a photograph of the 
Czar’s little child who had died and tells him 
to study the face with all the intensity and 
power he possesses—that some day he must 
mould it into a statue. The youth loves 
sculpture, being a genius and an artist born. 
He works faithfully until he has reached his 
seventeenth year. By that time he has com- 
pleted the wonderful statue of the little child 
holding a dove which is a more perfect repre- 
sentation of the Czar’s dead child than any 
sculptor had previously been able to present. 

The description of the Czar’s emotion at 
the uncovered statue, his pardon for the con- 
demned, the reunion of the brothers, are all 
set down with the ease, grace and charm which 
is characteristic of Mr. Partridge’s writings. 





Cornish Saints and Sinners. By J. Henry 
Harris. Drawings by L. Raven-Hill. 
Cloth. Pp. 312. Price, $1.50. New 


York: John Lane Company. 


Tuis is a delightfully humorous account of 
the travels of three friends through Cornwall 
in search of health and recreation. Modern 
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civilization and progress have largely passed 
by this part of England and the manners and 
customs of the people are in many respects 
much as they were a century or more ago. 
The fabled land of Lyonesse is supposed to 
lie under the sea off the coast of Cornwall, 
and the country abounds in legends of saints, 
giants and fairies to say nothing of numerous 
tales in which his Satanic Majesty figures 
more or less prominently. Many of these 
quaint old folk-lore stories are retold by Mr. 
Harris as he heard them from the natives, 
but with an added touch of humor all his own. 
This vein of humor also enters into his de- 
scriptions of the people and their habits of 
life and serves to relieve the book of that 
tediousness which is so often a characteristic 
of works of this kind. The pen-and-ink 
drawings by L. Raven-Hill are very clever 
and add to the attractiveness of the volume. 


Amy C. Rica. 
Poems. By Meredith Nicholson. Cloth. 
Pp. 106. Price, $1.25 net. Indianapolis: 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Txosr who have read and enjoyed Mr. 
Nicholson’s clever and entertaining novels 
will be much surprised at his versatility as 
displayed in the present little collection of 
poems. In these verses he reveals a delicacy 
of perception, a love of nature and an appre- 
ciation and reverence for the deeper and finer 
things of life which one would little suspect 
in the author of The House of a Thousand 
Candles. His descriptions of the mountains 
and of nature in her grander moods are very 
beautiful, while other poems breathe forth 
that tender and exquisite charm which he 
has himself so well described in the follow- 
ing stanzas: 


Be & presence _— at | 
something oft attained by 
Yet oft , all unaware, 
By folk of simple mind and beart. 


And he that hath it can not pass 
The secret on with gold or name; 
It vanishes like dew on grass, 
Or heat that hovers over flame. 


gt vo es» = but _ « seeks, 

or itten long, 

This living equa doveiin ona speaks 
In happy rhymes of deathless song. 


The subtlest of all mystic thi 

"T is indeed that it ¥ be, 
When worn by poets, beggars, 

The garment of Simplicity. _ 
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And you that seek it never find, 
And you that have it never tell; 
And all that strive to catch and bind 

Can only startle and dispel.” 


Perhaps one of the most delightful poems 
in the book is the following entitled “She 
Gathers Roses,” which gives an excellent 
illustration of the author’s felicity of expres- 
sion as well as of the delicate and truly poetic 
atmosphere which pervades the work: 


“O winter night, O muffling snows, 
From dolorous mountain summits blown! 
So wild the night, so bleak and cold, 
*T was far to send a child alone! 


But from our own poor watch and ward, 
And our weak aims and needs and fears, 
Her spirit fled and left behind 
The untouched harvest of her years. 


Blesséd are they, who, old and worn, 
Across the threshold creep at last, 

With many a lingering glance behind 
At the gray shadow-peopled past! 


But thrice more blesséd they who look 
Scarce through the door Time opens wide, 
Then back into the Father’s arms, 
From earth’s untranquil strivings hide. 


And whether Heaven indeed may be 
A gated city, builded strong, 

That hath no need of stars or sun 
To light the beatific throng; 


Or whether in the home of spring 
The haven lie of flower and grass, 
O’er which the elect with tranquil mien 


Through a perpetual morning pass, 


I know not, yet however fair 
May be God’s hidden garden-lands, 
I know that there, with happy heart, 
She gathers roses in her hands. 


The autumn gave her, and‘her eyes 
Knew never ay enchantment sweet, 
Nor saw the mighty summer stars 


Above the still earth throb and beat; 


And yet she loved the light, and turned 
In childish wonder toward its glow,— 

She loved the light! and now has seen 
The light perpetual round her flow. 


Kingdom of Heaven, toward which we pray, 
Whether alight of sun or star,— 
Kingdom of on toward which we yearn 
is there the little children are! 


Theypkeep for us, secure and sweet, 
Youth, unassailed by winter’s rime, 
And are a hostage given to be 
Our shield against the wars of time, 
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And there amid the ways of 

Through Christ's Scrodiiited annten tends, 
She wanders with untroubled heart, 

And gathers roses in her hands.” 


Amy C. Ricu 





Tuxedo Avenue to Water Street: The Story 
of a Transplanted Church. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 259. Price, $1.00. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Tue avutuor of this work is a Trinitarian 
holding religious beliefs not unlike those of 
many of the great Protestant reformers and 
revivalists. His point-of-view therefore is 
that of one who believes in the popular old- 
time theology that has prevailed in Christian 
lands among many leading Protestant de- 
nominations since the days of the Reforma- 
tion. For earnest men and women holding 
these religious convictions this work will be 
interesting and convincing, for without any 
special literary pretensions the author makes 
a clear, strong and on the whole interesting 
presentation in story form of the wide gulf 
which exists between the religion, the life and 
the teachings of the Founder of Christianity 
and the practices of the modern wealthy and 
fashionable churches in all our large centers 
of population. Seldom since the days when 
the ministry of Jesus was set over against the 
life and practices of the self-satisfied and God- 
less Scribes and .Pharisees of his day has a 
contrast been more vividly drawn than in this 
story of a transplanted church. One need 
not share the author’s religious opinions in 
order to appreciate the force of his contention 
and admire the moral conviction and enthu- 
siasm that permeate it. The story is well- 
calculated to arouse the better element in the 
sleeping and gold-drugged churches and bring 
them to a realization of the fact that they are 
no more following the life and teachings of 
their professed Master than were the osten- 
tatiously pious and dogmatically zealous 
Pharisees of Jesus’ time, or those whom the 
great Galilean pictured as appealing to him 
unavailingly in the last day, as having proph- 
esied in his name, but whom he rejected be- 
cause they did not visit the widows and or- 
phans in their distress or minister to the poor 
and the oppressed, or in other words, reflect 
in life the Golden Rule. 























NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


AN FRANCISCO AND HER GREAT OP- 
PORTUNITY: In this issue we publish an- 
other paper from the finished author and essayist, 
Grorce Warton James, whose works, The 
Wonders of the Colorado Desert, In and Out of the 
Old Missions of California, In and Around the 
Grand Canyon, etc., have given him an enviable 
position among American authors. The contribu- 
tion which we publish is timely and highly s 
tive. It opens Mr. James’ series of contributions 
on American Municipalities which he is preparing 
for THe Arena. Following this paper, the contri- 
butions will deal largely with the artistic advance 
already made and the improvements under con- 
sideration in a number of prominent American 
municipalities. The paper on San Francisco shows 
what may be done and the importance of the exer 
cise of wisdom and foresight in the present hour of 
supreme opportunity which is off to the dwellers 
of the “City of the Golden Gate.” 


The Court is King: Our readers will find in the 
Hon. THomas Speep Mossy’s contribution an 
exceptionally strong, clear and important paper. 
The author is a well-known member of the Missouri 
Bar. He is the author of a manual of Supreme 
Court practice, a thoughtful brochure on the Single- 
Tax and a novel of Western politics, entitled Ben 
Blunt. He was formerly the editor of a daily paper 
in Jefferson City, Missouri, and is now Pardon- 
Attorney for the State of Missouri, having been 
appointed to this important position by Governor 
Fotx. A phase of the important subject so ably 
handled by Mr. Mossy in this contribution was 
one of the test living issues in the Democratic 
platform of 1896—the usurpation of the courts,— 
and there is probably no issue before the American 
people to-day so fundamental in importance to free 
institutions as this question of the arrogation by 
one department of government of powers never 
— ae = ! the woe “ — 
rightfully belonging to the department. e - 
an which have developed since corporate wealth, 
the trusts, monopolies and special privileged inter- 
ests have ieeply dominated government, were 
clearly foreseen by Jerrerson, JACKSON and Lin- 
COLN, as Mr. Mossy points out. Every thoughtful 

atriot of America should carefully this paper. 
We hope next month to publish a companion con- 
tribution, entitled Stock Gamblers as anew of 
Railroads, by SrerpHen H. ALLEN, a prominent 
Kansas lawyer and chairman of a committee, ap- 
pointed by their State Bar Association to revise 
their code of procedure. 








Our Next Ice-Age: The special attention of our 
readers is called to the remarkubly interesting and 
8 ive scientific by Joun C. Exuior, 
which appears in this issue. The contribution 

or itself. It is deeply thoughtful and 
evinces wide study no less than a philosophical in- 
sight on the part of the author. . 


Common Ground for Socialist and Individualist: 
We take pleasure in welcoming back to the columns 
of Tue Arena one of the old-time contributors, 
Joun W. Bennett. In his discussion this month 
our readers will have a paper of far more than ordi- 
nary importance at the present crucial period in 
our political life. The steady advance and aggres- 
sion of corrupt predatory wealth in recent years, 
the oppression of | the people by the trusts, monopo- 
lies and public-service corporations, and the steady 
lowering of moral idealism in business and political 
life, have been rendered possible only by the division 
of honest and sincere reformers who have warred 
one with the other instead of uniting on those points 
on which all could heartily join without the sacri- 
fice of principle, and which must be maintained 
and alate in order that any great funda- 
mental forward step may be taken in a peaceful 
and constitutional manner. The next great political 
battle -— determine whether or A we, = to 
have a ge or a commercial oli y 
operating through political bosses and _party- 
machines and dominating vernment even 
more completely than heretofore, or whether 
the fundamental principles of free government 
are to be reasserted and firmly intrenched, as 
must be the case before any other great progres- 
sive forward step can be taken in a ul manner. 
For this reason a great responsibility devolves upon 
voters, and especially is it important for those who 
lead the reform forces to cease from warring against 
each other and unite on common essentials where 
no sacrifice of principles is demanded. Mr. Ben- 
NETT’sS paper is as deeply thoughtful as it is timely, 
and should have the widest possible reading. 


Alfred Russel Wallace: Scientist, Philosopher 
and Humanitarian: In this issue we have taken 
more space than usual for our regular book-study 
as the subject was one of such general interest to 
thoughtful people, and because the life of Doctor 
Wat ace has not, so far as we know, been dwelt 
upon at length in magazine literature. Doctor 

ALLACE, to a greater extent than any other of 
the t evolutionary scientists of the past century, 
has been under the compulsion of moral idealism 
and exalted humanitarian concepts. He is a prac- 
tical idealist in the noblest sense of the term. His 
life, no less than his thought, is rich in suggestive 
lessons for our young men and women. 








ng , which is semi-historical in 
character, cannot fail to delight our readers, deali 
as it does in a fascinating manner with an Old- 
World medieval town one of the annual jétes 
commemorating an important historical event. 
Mr. Buckman is a man of much promise 
who has traveled widely and to some ; 

has been beautifull meted Wr 0 ante 

hs taken by author, and we speci- 
attention of our readers to the ad- 


z 


of pi 
ally invii 
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mirable picture of the woman with the wheelbarrow, 
which we believe to be one of the most striking 
photographs taken in recent years—striking be- 
cause it is so thought-suggestive and stimulating. 


The Right of the Child Not to Be Born: Louise 
MARKSCHEFFEL in this issue, under the somewhat 
striking title of The Right of the Child Not to Be 
Born, presents a strong and, we think, fundamen- 
tally sound pee contrasting strikingly with much 

ow and thoughtless parroting about 
race-suicide. It is one of the most important short 
essays of recent months, and should be read by all 
conscience-guided people. 








The Spirit of American Literature: Another con- 
tribution of t general interest in this issue is 
Wintrrep Wesp’s reply to GerTRUDE ATHERTON’S 
recent criticism of our literature. Mrs. Wess is 
as true a democrat as Mrs. ATHERTON is a reaction- 
ary who is out of sympathy with a government that 
is truly “of the people, for the —_ and by the 
people.” Any one who has read the brilliant ro- 
mance by GERTRUDE ATHERTON, entitled The 

. in which she idolizes and glorifies Ham- 
ILTON in a most ing manner, can easily realize 
how impossible it would be for her to deeply sym- 
thize with the literature of democracy. Mrs. 
Woon. on the other hand, is a daughter of democ- 
racy and a lover of free institutions, and her pa 
is a valuable contribution to the periodical literature 
of freedom. 





Mrs. Trask’s Paper: We call the special atten- 
tion of our readers to the exceptionally strong paper 
in this issue of THe Arena by Mrs. TRINA 
Trask, the gifted de and author of the remark- 
ably beautiful novel of New land Life in Rev- 
olutionary days, entitled Free, Not Bound. Many 
of our readers will not share the gifted author's 
views in to the Deity of the Great Nazarene, 
holding that he was the most perfect flower on the 
human stem and as such was preéminently the son 
of God, all men having the relationship of His 
children, rather than that he was in a special sense 
lifted up or removed from humanity. But for man 
who hold to the Trinitarian ideas this paper will 
come as a revelation and will serve to hover light 
on the otherwise lexing and meaningless gene- 
alogy given by Saint Matthew, in which the writer 
attempts to prove the descent of Jesus from David 
through Joseph. This paper will doubtless awaken 
much discussion. It is in line with the broader 
and — rational ——, 4 ~ hee ~ — = 
everywhere gaining ground where om of thought 
and ionamin intelligence obtain. Mrs. Trask 
is one of the ablest thinkers among American 
women. She is deeply religious in the best sense 
of that word; a lady of broad culture, a clear and 
logical reasoner; while her writings always carry 
the moral uplift that comes only from writers of 
exalted personality. 


Shall Prohibition Be Given a Fair Trial? In 
this issue we open a series of papers on the temper- 
ance question, which will appear from month to 
month in THe Arrna. The opening contribution 
has been written for us by Finuzy C. Henpricx- 
son, National Committeeman for the Prohibition 
Party of Maryland. This paper will be followed 





by a contribution favoring high license, by Pari 
R ; ~ 


Liquor Trafic and i Coin be f senate 

\ , and in it turn ollow 

Socialism and the Li Question; or, How So. 

— Would Solve the Liquor Problem, by W. H. 
ATTS. 


Our Art Feature: Our readers will, we think, 
be deeply interested in the original allegorical and 
— pictures painted by George Tayior, 
of ra, Sa and contributed to Tue 
ARENA. . Taywor is one of the foremost art 
critics of Australiasia, as well as an artist of no 
small reputation. He is also probably the most 
a humorous artist or cartoonist in Aus- 





Tried by Fire: Wiumatre Porter CockERELL 
this month furnishes another of those delightful 
Western stories of love and heroism in common 
life which cannot fail to win for her a popularity 
among all lovers of democracy and friends of the 
people’s cause. 

G. H. Wells: The Prophet of the New Order: 
Our readers will enjoy Rev. Caauncey J. Hawx- 
Ins’ paper on Mr. WE tts and his writings in this 
issue. "The —s $ = eee Yo z a well- 
known New and cle of the Congrega- 
tional p sal wo womy It aoe affords us great 
pleasure to find ministers of the in active 
sympathy with social and economic advance and 
he samme of the struggling poor, not only because 
it indicates that they share in a vital manner the 
moral enthusiasm of the great founder of Christian- 
ity, but also because the church, if true to the eth- 
ical teachings of Jesus as expressed in the Sermon 
on the Mount and in the life and other i 
of the great Nazarene, could speedily overthrow 
the despotism of privil interest and the democ- 

of darkness that is due to unjust conditions 
which foster vice, crime and misery at the nadir 
of oany while favoring social degradation at its 
zenith. ; 





An Answer to Mr. Grimke: In a brief paper Mr. 
Arrour M. ALLEN takes positive issue with Mr. 
GrIMKE on the race question. It is perhaps not 
necessary for us to state that we do not share many 
of Mr. ALLEN’s views, but publish his contribution 
as expressing opinions opposite to those already 
given. 

Food-Production of the Future: Mr. Joun A. 
Morris, in his paper in this issue of THe ARENA 
presents some novel and thought-provoking ideas 
In — to the food supply of the future that can- 
not but attract attention if only to show us that 
more than “‘skim milk masquerades as cream.” 





Byron: A Study in Heredity: The mournfully- 
pathetic and prodigally-squandered life of the 
erratic genius who was in his own person the author 
of Ch Harold, the warrior of Missolonghi, 
and (if one may believe some of his enemies and 
most of his biographers) Europe’s most famous 
libertine is made the subject of a keen analysis for 
causes by Mr. Cuartes Kasszx in this issue of 
Tue Arena. 
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